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Observations 


_NEW YEAR GREETINGS _ 


E send to all our readers, wherever 
W they may be, our greetings and 
good wishes for the new year. 
During the year that has passed, the 
Bulletin has continued to journey to all 
parts of India and to many parts of the 
“sorld. We have endeavoured, month by 
month, to make it the bearer of a message, 
the message of India’s ancient ideals, for it 
is this message which the Institute seeks to 
convey through the medium of its varied 
activities. : 
India’s ancient ideals are universal ideals ; 
they admit of no narrowness, no sectarian- 
ism. ‘ Truth ıs one, though the sages call 
it variously’ is the Vedic dictum which 
summarizes these ideals. Indian thought, 
though old, is thus always modern, always 
ready to give its assent to new forms of 
truth whatever they may be, whatever their 
source. The true Indian is therefore re- 
quired to be not only a citizen of India, 
but a citizen of the world, a modern man 
intellectually and spiritually awake to the 


achievements, the problems, and the signif- 
icances of the time in which he lives. 
These are the guiding principles behind the 
selection of the Institute’s weekly public 
lectures. In publishing, month by month, 
a selection of these lectures, the Bulletin 
thus seeks to provide material of value not 
only to the modern Indian reader, but to 
the modern thinker everywhere, and inci- 
dentally to serve the cause of international 
understanding It is our hope that during 
the year that hes ahead, the Bulletin will 
continue its task of service to thoughtful 
men and women wherever they may be. 


o 
SCHWEITZER AND INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

HE Saturday Review of New York, 
in its issue of the 13th June 1953, 
published an article by Dr Albert 
Schweitzer entitled ‘The Problem of 
Ethics for Twentieth Century Man’. Pr. 
Schweitzer, now seventy-eight years old, 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1952. This author of a dozen books, a 
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doctor, musician, and philosopher, lives, as 
is well known, in a village in French 
Equatorial Africa. Here he runs his own 
hospital and serves the villagers for many 
miles around, ‘ atoning’, as he has said, 
‘in an infinitesimal degree, for all the 
wrongs inflicted by white men on the black ’. 
Dr. Schweitzer is a man with a philosophy. 
and his whole life has been spent in an 
endeavour to put that philosophy into 
practice. Above all, he is a man of ethics 
and none can study the story of his life 


without being deeply moved at his deter*-. 


mination te live out his conviction that a 
life based on ethics must be a life full of 
compassion and service to his fellowmen 
and to all creatures. 

The ‘position of Dr. Schweitzer as a 
world-famous philosopher, together with 
__ the background of his austerely simple life 


-~ of earnest ethical endeavour, makes his 


thought-provoking article in the Saturday 
` Review all the more interesting to those 
who are tired of the blatantly materialistic 
trend of the modern world. 

With all respect to his personality, how- 
ever, we are obliged to say that we cannot 
agree with several of his statements regard- 
ing Indian philosophy and ethics. But 


they do not come as a surprise to us for 


they are a part of a persistent misunder- 
standing that exists outside India regarding 
her philosophy of Advaita. This is firstly 
due to a confusion of thought which wrongly 
attributes the political, socjal, and economic 
condition of this country to the Indian 
philosophy of _ life. 
misunderstanding ma best be stated in the 
words of Swami Vivekananda who com- 
mented on the world’s startling ignorance 
of Indian thought. He said: ‘ The Hindus 
were bold, to their credit be it said, bold 
thinkers in all their ideas, so bold that, one 
spark of their thought frightens the so- 
called bold thinkers of the West. Well has 
` it been said by Professor Max- Müller about 


it is related ’, 


The second cause of- 


these thinkers, thet they climbed 
heights where their lungs only could t 
and where those of other beings wou. 
burst.’ We take Dr. Schweitzer’s tl 
to be representative of the West, 

dealing now with some of the issue 
by him, we hope also to remove s 
the widespread misconceptions about 
philosophy that prevail there. -~ 


Opening his discussion by observi: 


„ethics is invariably influenced by 


particular conception of the world tc 
Dr. Schweitzer dividi 
conceptions into two categories, | 
which he calls the affirmative attituc 
the other the negative . attitude 
individual to the world. ‘ Amor 
thinkers of India’, he says, ‘ this n 
conception of the world is the conse 
of their conviction that true exist 
immaterial, immutable, and eterna 
that the existence of the material w 
unreal, deceptive, and transitory.’ 
According to Indian ~ philosophy 
description of the nature of Reality 
fectly correct. not only intellectual 
theoretically, but also practically anc 
tively through the highest spiritual 
ence of both ancient and modern sag 
seers. To the layman or novitiate 
Reality, or Brahman. at first : 
different from the world he sees aroun 
but as his insight is awakened he s 
universe pervaded by It in both the 
nent and the transcendental sense. 
as he nears his journey’s end and co! 
his quest in the realm of the spirit, t 
that ‘ Safvam khalvidam Brahma’, 
exists is Brahman. Freedom is th 
note of Indian philosophy. The Upa 
which embody these three forms of tt 
allow the disciple tc choose his way 
and this he does according to the ev 
of his own mind. At the same ti 
must always keep. in view the ic 
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Advaita’ or non-dualism as the final goal. 
which he has ultimately to reach. 

It would perhaps not be out of place to 
give an example of the beginning and the 
completion of this thought, through its 
three stages, from the Upanisads themselves. 
The first step is indicated by the following 
verse which forms the opening of the 
Kenopanisad. Jt is in the form of a 
question which comes to every man as soon 
as his senses reach the point of satiety, as 
soon as the distractions of the world have 


no longer the power to stifle the longings .- 


of his heart. The disciple asks, ‘ Who 
-impels the mind to alight on itsobjects ? 
Enjoined by whom does the chief prana, 
life, proceed to function ? At whose be- 
hest do men utter speech ? What Intelli- 
gence, indeed, directs the eyes and the 
ears ?’ Here God is not perceived as the 
Reality that lives within, as the antariiman, 
inner self, or the sãksin, the witness. If He 
is without He is still unknown; in any 
case He is perceived as different from the 
conscious being of man. This is called 
Dvaita, or dualism, in Indian philosophy. 
The second stage may be indicated by 
the following verse from the Kathopamssad : 
é (That) one (Supreme) Ruler, the soul 
of all beings, who makes His one form 
manifold — those wise men who perceive 
Him as existing in their own self, to them 


exists beyond the objects that it illumines. 
This is known as the Visistadvaita philos- 
ophy of the Vedanta. 

The complete identification of the individ- 
ual self with the cosmic Self is the 
doctrine of Advaita. It is difficult to 
experience through mystic intuition, but 
even in theory it is fully satisfying to the 
intellect and uplifting to the heart of the 
common man. Throughout the religious 
and philosophical literature of India gems 
of this most wonderful oneness of life may 
be found in profusion. Many beautiful 
verses may be quoted in illustration, but 
the following from the SveldSvataropamsad 
will serve our present purpose: ‘ Thou 
art the woman, Thou art the man, Thou art 
the youth and the maiden too. Thou art 
the old man who totters along, leaning on 
the staff. Thou art born with faces turned 
in all directions. Thou art the dark blue 
butterfly, and the green parrot with red 
eyes. Thou art the thunder-cloud, the 
seasons, and.the oceans. Thou are without 
beginning, and beyond all time and space. 
Thou art He from whom all the worlds are 
born’ (IV. 3, 4). 


The Ethical Implications of Advaita 


-It will be seen that the so-called world- 
negating doctrine of Indian thought is no . 
more than the admission of a fact, a 


belongs eternal happiness, and to none ‘univyersal truth ; this is that the phenom- 


else.’ (V.12) Other, and more specific, 
examples are also given, as of fire or 
air. Fire, being one, and air, being one, 
each assumes different forms according to 
_ the objects that the one burns or the other 
enters into as breath; and so the one 
Atman that lives in the hearts of all crea- 
tures appears to be many according to the 
forms that it enters. These instances are 
clearly stated, even at the cost of repetition, 
in two verses of the Kathopanisad, and 
both of them end significantly by saying, 
“ bahiśca °, meaning that the Atman also 


enal world of change, decay, and destruc- 
tion which we seg around us cannot be in 
itself Reality. If this doctrine is negative 
there is a positive aspect of the same 
doctrine, and without” this positive aspect 
the negative aspect is incomplete. It is 
misleading and confusing to speak of one 
aspect only. The positive aspect affirms 
the Oneness, and, from another point of 
view, the Reality, of life, nature, and the 
world- This is the central theme of the 
Advaita philosophy ; and far from being 
negative it is the most positive thought in 
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the annals of the world’s history. It con- 
tains, however. as we have indicated, a 
paradox within itself, a paradox which 
must be spiritually perceived to be under- 
stood. It is this : the world is unreal for 
the man who takes the manifestation to be 
the reality, but it'is real for him who says 
that all is Brahman. Thus to the worldly 
man life indeed ends in negation, but to the 
wise it is ever throbbing and pulsating with 
eternal life. As the Isaudsyopanssad says 
in its opening verse, ‘ Whatever there is 
changeful in this ephemeral world — all that 
must be enveloped by the Lord’. Vincent 
Sheean, in Lead, Kindly Light, his biogra- 
phy of Mahatma Gandhi, says poetically 
that the same lme ‘ declares that the whole 
world is the garment of the Lord, the 
mantle cf his appearance’. He adds, ‘ No 
less modern “a spirit than Mahatma Gandhi 


told me, three days before his death, that- 


he considered it to express the sum of 
human wisdom ’. 

Thus the deification of the universe is 
the supreme truth of the Vedanta philos- 
ophy, and its implications in the realm of 
ethics, religion, and all human sciences 
are far reaching. Swami Vivekananda 
devoted his life to preaching this philosophy 
and all its imphcations. He said: ‘In 
. injuring another, I am injuring myself ; in 
loving another, I am loving myself. From 


this also springs that principle of Advaita \ 


morality which has been summed up in 
one word — self-abnegatiop. The Advaitist 
says, this little personalized self is the 
cause of all my misery. This individualized 
self, which makes fhe different from all 
other beings, brings hatred and jealousy 
and misery, struggles, and all other evils. 
And when this idea has been got rid of, all 
struggle will cease, all misery vanish. .. 

We must always hold ourselves ready even 
to give up our lives for the lowest beings. 
When a man has become ready even to 
give up his life for a little insect, he has 


reached the perfection which the, Advaitist _ 
wants to attain ; and at that moment, when ` 
he has become thus ready, the veil of 
ignorance falls away from him, and he will 
feel his own nature. Even in this life; he 
will feel that he is one with the universe.’ 

This brings us to the famous injunction 
‘ Ahirnsa paramo dharmah’, the highest 
duty’ is non-violence. Dr. Schweitzer most 
strangely equates aimsa with non-activity 
which ‘ preserves man from the danger of 
doing harm to others by acts of violence... 
it demands only abstention from evil and, 
not the activity which is inspired by the 
notion of good’. Dr Schweitzer’s inter- 
pretation is quite wrong. The Sanskrit 
language often employs a negative term to 
express a positive thought. Ahimsz 
although most easily translated into English 
as ‘non-violence’, carries the positive 
implications of love, service, and sacrifice 
which Swami Vivekananda so vividly 
describes in the passage quoted sbove. 
Ahimsa does not, as Dr. Schweitzer sup- 
poses, stem from a negative approach to 
the world, nor from a doctrine of inactivity, 
for neither of these exists in Indian 
philosophy. As we have tried to show, 
Indian thought is based upon an intensely 
positive attitude to the world. ‘ Inactivity *, 
as used in Indian philosophy, means not 
idleness, but unattachment. Dr. Schweitzer 
talks of the Bhagavad-Gita. If he would 
study it not through English or German, 
but with his ‘ spiritual eye’, we do not 
doubt that he will see that non-attachment 
is its central teaching. He who sees the 
Lord in all things is ‘ non-attached ’ to their 
external forms. Then alone is one enabled 
to act with fearlessness and calm. An un- 
shakable inner calm in the midst of activity 
devoted to the fulfilment of one’s duties 
and obligations, this is svadhkarma which 
cannot be abandoned even when fraught 
with fearful and unpleasant consequences. 
This is the ideal of the Gita. 
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Ethics and Social Life 

Dr. Schweitzer remarks that while for the 
great thinkers of India the idea of the 
brotherhood of human beings is contained 
in. their metaphysical notion of existence, 
they encounter difficulties in incorporating 
it in their ethics. ‘ They ~are unable, in 
fact, to abolish the dividing walls between 
men erected by the existence of different 
castes and sanctioned by tradition.’ There 
is, we admit, -every excuse tor the observer 
of modern India who falls into the error 
upon which this thought is based. For 
the dividing walls of caste are a fact which 
modern India is herself now in the process 
of removing. And, indeed, modern India 
is concerned not alone with the present 
aberrations of the caste system, but with 
innumerable other social manifestations of 
the need to build up national practical 
ethics. It is quite wrong, however, to 
assume that the gap between ‘ metaphysical 
notions ’ and ethical practice remains un- 
bridged. The ‘ metaphysical notions’ of 
Indian thought are more than mere 
metaphysical abstractions, as has already 
been explained ; they are the ideal held up 
«before every individual. Whoever attains 
the ideal attains all else. besides, wisdom 
and the most loving heart, the most ethical 
life. But there is no half-way house, 
there is no compromise. There are no 
ethics apart from the fulfilment of the ideal. 
All ethical endeavour is regarded as a step 
on the road towards the attainment of the 
ideal, for the ideal is itself the ground of all 
ethics. Are we to love, to feel compassion, 
to serve? It is the ideal, the ‘ meta- 
physical notions ’ which tell us why we are 
to do these things. Because all is one. 
This is the ideal, and this the ethic which 
lives in India regardless of the changes 
wrought by time in the life of the individual 

and of society. 
There is a fundamental difference between 
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the Indian conception of ethics, the ethical 
implications of Advaita, and the Christian 
or Western ethic. Dr. Schweitzer explains 
how the Christian ethic is rooted in the 
affirmation of the world, the attempt to 
transform the world into the perfect world 
of the Kingdom of God. It is, above all, 
he explains, a matter of compassion or, as 
Hume said, a matter of sympathy ‘ which 
leads us to devote ourselves to others and 
to wish to contribute to their well-being and 
to that of society’. To the Indian mind, 
ethics can never be limited to the concep- 
tion of compassion, nor can compassion be 
held to be an end in itself. Compassion 
and sympathy are seen as corollaries of the 
one basic ideal of the spiritual oneness of 
existence, the divinity of all things, but to 
ask them to stand alone, and to give to 
them the status of the ground of ethics is to 
make a mockery of divinity. 

There is one basic problem which 
Christian or Western thought has not, yet 
solved, nor, it seems to us, faced boldly. 
The problem of evil remains to confuse and 
confound the average Western secker after 
truth ; and many are the anomalies which 
stem from the failure to solve this problem. 
The need for compassion, for example, 
from the Western viewpoint rests upon the 
conception of evil as a separate entity or 
reality ; and the need for compassion there- 
fore has yet to be- reconciled with the 
Christian conception of an all-wise, al- 
loving God. e 

Dr. Schweitzer himself raises the question 
of another anomaly, Following the find- 
ings of nineteenth century science, he says, 
‘truth was bound to surrender to - the 
evidence that ethics can expect nothing 
from a true knowledge of the world. ... 
The” world offers us the disconcerting 
spectacle of the will to life in conflict with 
itself. One existence maintains itself at the 
expense of another.’ In spite of the title 
of his article, Dr. Schweitzer appears to 
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ignore the light which may be thrown upon 
this problem by twentieth century science 
which has itself opened the way to the 
resolution of all such contradictions within 
the all-embracing grasp of a fundamental 
unity. The Advaita philosophy, which has 
proceeded further than modern science, 
preaches the divinity of the universe and 
all that it contains. Relegating good and 
evil alike to the sphere of the transitory, it 
shows that everything is to be gained by a 
true knowledge of the world. All anomalies 
and contradictions lose their sting; it 
provides, as we have said, the one ground 
of all ethics. 

This comparison between the Eastern and 
Western conception of ethics deserves to be 
carried further, for it is a matter of vital 
interest to the modern world. It is perhaps 
the most fundamental level at which under- 
standing between East and West is neces- 
sary, and the level at which most benefit 
` could be derived from mutual understand- 
ing and the mutual exchange of ideas. 
The world is well aware of the vivid con- 
trast now to be seen between social life in 
the West and in the East. The West 
presents above all a picture of a polished, 
ethical society ( broadly speaking, that is, 
but not entirely ; for Dr. Schweitzer himself 
concludes his article with an appeai to 
Westerners to be concerned with all living 
creatures, and not with human beings 
only ). Western society is, nevertheless, a 
society based consciously ,on ethics. The 
latest, most obvious, expression of this is 
the Welfare State ; but there are other, less 
obvious, expressions 8f it also, such as the 
whole code of etiquette, the cultivation of 


the team spirit, and such innovations as 
queuing and the rationing of foodstuffs, all 
of which are based upon a conscious en- 
deavour towards fair play and .thought for 
others. Social life in most Eastern coun- 
tries, on the other hand, presents a strong 
contrast to the polished maturity of the 
West.. Those everyday expressions of 
thought for others are either entirely lack- 
ing or are cultivated within limited spheres. 
Thus there is no conscious movement 
towards social ethical endeavour in public 
life. 

In this picture showing a vivid contrast 
between East and West it appears that 
good is all on the Western side, while the 
East is far inferior. But true understand- 
ing has to penetrate deeper than this surface 
view. The forms of society constantly 
undergo change ; it is the basic thought, 
the ‘ metaphysical notions’ which, in the 
long run, decide the fate of that society. 
Of what use are Western polish and the 
Western ethical society if, being based on 
faulty premises, they collapse and sink into 
the new barbarities that modern science 
has now made possible? At the same 
time, of what use is the fact that India 
has a highly developed philosophical code” 
if its principles find no expression in social 
and individual life ? 

What is required therefore is a synthesis ; 
let Western ethics recognize their true 
ground in the universal principles expressed 
in India’s ‘ metaphysical notions ’; but let 
India learn to give practical expression to 
her ideals by developing in her social life 
the polish and maturity of thought for 
others wherever these may be lacking. 


The Language Problem in 


Indian Education 


` + SUNITI Kumar CHATTERJI, M.A., D.Lit. 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Emeritus Professor of Com- 


parative 


Philology 


in the University of Calcutia, is 


President of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and Chairman 
of the West Bengal Legislative Council. 


a language problem in Indian educa- 
tion, at least for the average student. 
Our education was bilingual. In Bengal, 
English, Sanskrit, and the mother tongue 
were compulsory subjects.- We were taught 
to saturate ourselves to the fullest with the 
English language. At school, education was 
imparjed partly through Bengali and partly 
through English, and in the colleges and 
the University, entirely through English. 
But at about the time when I was in 
high school, we gradually became alive to 
other influences, and we thought it was 
not patriotic to be tied to English and to 
give a secondary place in education to our 
mother tongue. Rabindranath Tagore and 
other thinkers gave us the requisite lead, 
and we realized that political freedom must 
also mean freedom of the spirit; and 
freedom of the spirit was thought to be 
incompatible with the use of a foreigner’s 
language in the intellectual unfoldment of 
the youth of the country. But at the same 
time our leaders of thought acknowledged 
the importance of English. Their attitude 
in the fight for political freedom was not 
divorced from higher culture, and, being 
on the higher plane, it was more or less 
impersonal. That was partly Mahatma 
Gandhi’s attitude also. He did not have 
any hatred of the Englishman, but he did 


Ure recently there was not much of 


not at all want what English imperialism 
stood for. Rabindranath Tagore, in his 
Bengali essay Stksdr Vähan, the Medium 
of Instruction, admitted fully that English 
was very necessary, but only for those 
who wanted to go in for higher studies. 
Why not therefore have a parallel system 
which would give others a sound enough 
education entirely through the mother 
tongue ? 

That was the situation at that time, 
nearly fifty years ago. We agreed that 
English was necessary to fit us to take up 
our new responsibility when we obtained 
our independence ;-yet we felt that before 
we got our independence, we, as citizens of 
India as a whole, were handicapped by the 
want of a common language, and we had to 
use English to meet this handicap. Many 
people, foreigners particularly, used to taunt 
us with the fact that we wanted to have our 
place in the worfd of tree nations, but we 
did not have what was obviously the first 
necessary thing for enationhood, viz. a 
common language. 

Actually this matter had been taken up as 
early as 1870 when Keshab Chandra Sen 
had suggested that through Hindi the 
necessary unity among the masses in India 
could be easily achieved. Following him, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the novelist, 
gave his tacit support to Hindi; and, in 
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Bihar, Bhudey Mukherji, a Bengali officer 
of the Department of Education in the 
Government of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
did a lot for the establishment of Hindi 
while supporting its case for the whole of 
India. In western India, Swami Daya- 
nanda, who led the Arya Samaj movement 
in the Panjab and North India, adopted 
Hindi as the vehicle of his social and 
religious propaganda. In this way it was 
gradually acknowledged that Hindi was to 
be used as a pivot for strengthening 
or revitalizing the basic or fundamental 
unity in the midst of our diversity. Later, 
in the struggle for political freedom, our 
people had to be led by addressing them in 
the Indian languages, Bengali, Marathi, 
Tamil, and so on. And we discovered that 
Hindi was the language more generally 
understood, at least in northern India. 
Then the greatest impetus to Hindi as 
a national language was given by the non- 
co-operation movement started by Mahatma 
Gandhi. It was then that we felt the need 
for a language in which we could address 
the masses, particularly in northern India 
where the political sense was not as yet 
very much developed. Mahatma Gandhi, 
with the ground already prepared in Bengal, 
Maharashtra, and Panjab, naturally took 
.up Hindi, and after that, when the Con- 
gress began to direct the national struggle 
for independence, it took to Hindi as 
a matter of course and the country almost 
undnimously followed swt. 

At that time the fullést implication of 
Hindi as the national language was not 
wholly understood. e Sentiment was going 
strong everywhere and since we could offer 
with a clear conscience something to replace 
English, we did not pay any attention to 
the real possibilities of Hindi or the diffi- 
culties in adjusting it to the modern needs 
of a vast polyglot country like India, ‘with 
opposing cultural ideals among Hindus and 
Muslims. Just before independence, how- 
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ever, Hindi was declared to be the national 
language of India. Then immediately 
after, a conflict started as to what kind of 
Hindi was to be used. It was a struggle 
between two sets of ideologies, the ideology 
of an extreme section of the Muslims which 
declared itself in favour of an exclusive 
Islam which would not compromise with any 
other ‘creed or community, and the Indian 
nationalistic ideology, the primary alle- 
giance of which was to Indian culture and 
the Indian or Hindu ideology, granting at 
the same time full rights to all other 
cultures. The Muslim form of Hindi 
written in Perso-Arabic characters and 
using by preference Arabic and Persian 
words, and the proper Indian form of Hindi 
written in Devanigari characters confronted 
each other as symbols of this conflict. And 
the result of this conflict, as we all know, 
has been disastrous for India. There has 
been division of the country into India 
and Pakistan. 

Even after the division of the country, 
Mahatma Gandhi and a great many 
Congress leaders, with their usual spirit of 
accommodation and tolerance, wanted to 
make it easy for the Muslims, and there- 
fore they accepted Urdu as the official 
language side by side with Hindi. There 
was the desire, on the part of Mahatma 
Gandhi and others, that India’s national 
language should have two forms with two 
scripts. This Jed to bitter opposition from 
most Hindu nationalists within the Congress. | 
They thought it would be derogatory to 
our national self-respect, and that by 
having the Urdu form of Hindi as our 
national “language we should always stand 
with a beggar’s bowl before Arabia and 
Persia whenever we wanted words to 
express ideas of higher science and culture. 
As regards the script, it was found that 
learning two scripts was useless and most 
exasperating and that it would not enable 
the language to develop as a single tongue. 
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After a protracted struggle for some years, 
it was finally dtcided by Parliament in 
1950 that Hindi, written in Devanagari 
characters, was to! be the national language, 


or rather the official language, of the Indian _ 


Union. It was with great difficulty that 
the opposition from the Dravidian-speaking 
peoples of the south could be won. over ; 
and, as a genomin to the south, the 
European forms of the numerals, which 
were current in the south, were the ones 
adopted for Hindi as well, to the exclusion 
of the Hindi numeral figures. It was also 
put down in the Constitution, in Article 
351, that the national’ language was to 
develop by taking elements from all the 
fourteen languages of the Indian Union, 
including Hindustani ( by implication mean- 
ing basic western Hindi with. its large 
Perso-Arabic vocabulary ), and, of course, 
from Sansknt. 

Now this was the final stage of a cultural 
conflict which had started much earlier 
with the formation of the Muslim League, 
and it was thought that it had been settled 
for good. But we grow wiser as we gain 
in experience with the course of events, 
_ and we now discover that there is nothing 
final in this world and that newer problems 
are cropping up in front of us so far 
as Hindi as our national language is con- 
cerned, and its inclusion in our educational 
system. The old Hindi-Urdu “controversy 
is also holding up its head once more. 

The whole of India, non-Hindi-speaking 
India included, has given, through Parlia- 
ment, its open or tacit consent to the 
setting up of Hindi as the official danguage 
of India. As soon as Hindi was accepted 
in the Constitution as the official language, 
an outburst of enthusiasm for Hindi mani- 
fested itself, especially among the people of 
the areas using Hindi as the language of 
education and public life. We must note 
one very interesting fact. The present 


importance of Hindi as.a national language- 
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has been the result of the solicitude mainly 
of some non-Hindi-speaking people. It 


.was in Bengal and Gujarat and also in the 


Panjab that this movement to have Hindi 
as the national language first started and 
developed. The people of the Hindi-speak- 
ing areas were so long politically backward. 
In modern education also they were not 
much advanced, and when the movement 
started thirty years ago, they began to dis- 
cover the possibilities of their language, 
about which they had not been so keen 
before ; and now they have become very 
much alive to it today. 


Two Conferences in Poona 


In Poona, during the last week of May 
1953, there were two linguistic con- 
ferences. One of these was called by the 
University of Poona, and the other by the 
Deccan College in Poona. The subject of 
the first conference was the development of 
modern Indian languages. Dr. Jayakar, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Poona University, a 
political leader and an eminent fighter for 
the cause of Indian freedom, and also a 
person with the high culture and ideals of 
a liberal of the old school, sponsored the 
conference on behalf of the University of 
Poona. There were also other eminent 
educationists from Poona and Bombay who 
were responsible for calling-this conference. 
We now note a state of unrest and indeci- 
sion about the language policy to be 
followed in the different universities, and 
the University of Poona took the initiative 
by this conference to „Dring certain urgent 
problems before the people and to have 
some discussion to formulate suggestions 
for the consideration of the various univer- 
sities and other organizations connected 
with education in our country. 

The other conference was of a more 
scientific character. It was called by the 
Deccan College with the support of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and its object was 
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mainly the scientific study of the modern 
-Indian languages, and certain lines of 
enquiry in them, to make them fit vehicles 
of modern scientific thought. That was 
more or less. a closed conference of about 
thirty experts. 

The Poona University conference was the 
larger one and it was on matters of more 
general interest. It was a unanimously 
accepted position at this conference that 
the education of the child must begin in 
the mother tongue ( or some other language 
accepted in lieu of the mother tongue, e.g. 
Hindi, as in the case of Rajasthanis, 
Garhwalis, Maithilis, Bhojpuris, and others ). 
The education of the boy or girl in the 
high school should also be in the mother 
tongue (or its substitute voluntarily 
accepted ). Teaching and examining were 
both to be in the mother tongue. This 
principle had already been adopted by the 
University of Calcutta when, some ‘twelve 
years ago, according to the new regulations 
which were adopted and were in vogue 
until the formation of the School Final 
Board, the ‘mother tongue was allowed to 
be employed in answering questions, except- 
ing in the case of English. 

As regards university education, in 
Calcutta we have gradually come to. the 
position that instruction may be imparted 
in English, or in a mixture of English and 
Bengali, or in Bengali (or some other 
recognized mother tongue) alone. The 
students in this university are also allowed 
to answer questions in the mother tongue 
in all subjects except English, but for con- 
venience it was also accepted that English 
would be a great help and it should be 
allowed to continue. It is no longer the 
case that in the schools and colleges a 
foreign language like English continues to 
be imposed upon the students as the* sole 
language of instruction and examination. 
Virtually the right of the Indian boy or girl 
to be instructed in his or her mother tongue, 


or in whatever language he or she chooses in 
its place, has been admitted both by the 
general concensus of opinion and by legis- 
lation. 

This is good and desirable and perfectly 
legitimate, but a very undesirable type of 
linguistic totalitarianism is growing up as 
the immediate result of the idea behind the 
exclusive employment of the mother tongue 
in college education, and in the tormation 
of linguistic states. Since a single language 
for the whole of India, now that we are 
thinking of removing English, is becoming 
a very difficult problem in Indian educa- 
tion — pace advocates of Hindi as the 
substitute for English — the country is 
bound to lose its unity through higher 
education unless we can think of effective 
safeguards. Hindi cannot ‘just at the 
present moment be offered as a substitute 
for English, any more than Bengali or 
Marathi- or Tamil can. It would thus 
appear that-we shall have to retain English 
side by side with the mother tongue — 
Hindi or Bengali, Oriya or Telugu, Tamil 
or Panjabi — in our university education. 
We shall take up this question later. 

Besides the question of English there is 
the question of Sanskrit (or an equivalent 
classical language ). Although most of the 
universities of India do not have a classical 
language as a compulsory subject in high 
school studies, we have had it so far in 
Calcutta. - Other universities are consider- 
ing the question of introducing it in the 
School Final examination, for example, in 
Uttar Pradesh and in Bihar. The question 
is of relative importance. There are areas 
in which there is a living tradition of 
learning Sanskrit, as in Orissa, Bengal, 
and Bombay. This tradition was entirely 
destroyed in the Panjab and western Uttar 


-Pradesh during the seven centuries of the 


predominance of Persian culture. The 
Sanskrit tradition, however, was never lost 
in Orissa, Assam, Bengal, and certain parts 
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of Gujarat, in eastern Uttar Pradesh (e.g. 
Banaras ), in Maharashtra particularly, and 
in the lands of the south where, at least 
among the Brahmins, there has been a 
much stronger tradition jn favour of Sans- 
krit than even in North India. 

Recently a new thing has come up in 
different forms in both the Hindi and the 
non-Hindi areas — the question of what 
should be the place-of Hindi in present-day 
Indian education. The problem is a big 
and complicated one, and I shall not 
proceed to discuss it in all its bearings. I 
shall just tell you what were the conclu- 
sions arrived at at the conference in Poona. 
It will show which way the wind is blow- 
ing. The idea seems to be developing that 
if in the non-Hindi areas we are to learn 
Hindi, then, quid pro quo, the Hindi-speak- 
ing peoples must learn some other recognized 
state or provincial language of India. 
Acharya Narendra Deva, the eminent Vice- 
Chanéellor of Banaras University, wanted 
North Indian students to learn some South 
Indian language. This ideal, if it could 
be followed, would help to the greatest 
extent in bringing about full cultural under- 
standing between ihe north and the south. 
But how far it is feasible, and whether the 
people would be able to accommodate them- 
selves to it, remains to be seen. As an ideal 
it was thought very desirable, but there are 
practical difficulties. Now about the com- 
pulsory teaching of Hindi in non-Hindi 
areas as a part of the general educational 
policy, there was a sort of vague suggestion 
that Hindi should be made a compulsory 
subject, but when the resolution was taken 
at Poona most of the non-Hindi speakers 
objected to its being a compulsory subject 
even in the high school stage. 


- Let English Continue 
Now I think, personally, that in our 
education in the present situation we should 
allow English to continue, putting, however, 


may know some other language. 


greater stress on the mother tongue. By 
eschewing English, by doing away with it 
altogether, we shall become what is called 
in Sanskrit käpa manditkas, or ‘ frogs in 
the well’, thinking too much of our little 
world and cutting ourselves off from the 
test of India and the world outside. At 
present, when humanity is moving towards 
the evolution and acceptance of a single 
world culture, of course with local varia- 
tions, presenting unity in the midst of 
diversity, the English language is also 
gradually becoming the unique vehicle of 
that culture. It is no longer the sole 
property of the English-speaking peoples. 
Already described as ‘ the Anglo-American 
tongue’, this language, apart from its 
special connection with the English people, 
has acquired a very unique value for the 
whole of the human race. Situated as we 
are, the cultural man of the world who 
would like to describe himself as a cosmo- 
politan must know English first and then he 
Tt is 
quite easy to have two languages as one’s 
own, and in these days it is often necessary, 
and the intellectual élite of the country 
should have that ideal. 

Rabindranath Tagore has said that there 
should be a sort of bifurcation of studies in 
the early stages. There are the average or 
ordinary people of society, not very 
intellectual, not going in for higher educa- 
tion, who would not. have anything to do 
with the world outside India. For such 
people who want to make an honest living 
through a little. knowledge, let the acquisi- 
tion of all that knowledge be through the 
mother tongue ; but at the same time do 
not place a bar-on English studies for all 
and sundry in a spirit of unreasonable 
nationalism. ‘ You do not know what you 
are missing ’—a certain newspaper adver- 
tisement in the Indian dailies had this 
caption. I would say the same to people 
who are -so very anxious to abandon 
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English. There are honest enthusiasts to 
whom English has become like gall and 
wormwood, and this is due both to their 
ignorance of English and to an inferiority 
complex as a legacy of the hated days of 
British rule at its worst. Those who now 
condemn English are mainly people who 
are innocent of what English means to the 
present world and to India, and they do 
not know what they are trying to deprive 
the next generation of. Many of us deplore 
the fact that in some of the Indian states 
they have reduced the period of English 
- studies in the high school to only two years 
— that is to say beginning from ‘a, b, c’, 
only two years, for an adolescent of sixteen. 

Many people are particularly vociferous 
in showing their animus against English 
only because they do not understand and 
appreciate the help we have received from 
English. In our school days we were 
always encouraged to read English news- 
papers. We felt pleasure in seeing English 


films. English newspapers are much more. 


varied and give a far greater amount of 
intellectual pabulum than an ordinary paper 
in our different Indian languages, which 
deal very frequently only with local affairs, 
local intrigues, and things of that kind ; 


they rarely rise very high. Of course there . 


are exceptions ; there are first-rate papers 
in the different Indian languages which 
‘keep abreast of the knowledge which is to 
be found in the most advanced journals in 
English and other European. languages. 
But generally people are prone to be like 
water going down to its own level ; they do 
not have the call to"exercise their faculties 
very much. By giving up the habit of 
reading . English or hearing English, the 
present generation is abandoning a very 
easy method of acquiring general culture, 
and culture of a cosmopolitan type. More- 
over, Hindi, or any other Indian language, 
has not yet come to the position at which 
English has now arrived. 


To combat the spirit ‘of ‘ don’t-touch- 
ism’ in cultural studies, latterly I used to 
impress upon my students that they must 
divest themselves of certain notions which 
they take for granted, namely, that we 
Indians are a specially favoured people 
living in a land that has been marked out 
by God as specially holy, that the Aryan 
civilization is the oldest in the world, that 
history began in India, and so on. All this 
nonsense one must shake out of one’s mind. 
Our civilization we cannot take back to 
periods of geological antiquity when man, 
according to sober science,‘ had not origi- 
nated at all. You cannot take back your 
Vedic Age to a period like fifty thousand 
or twenty-five thousand years from now. 
Man is the same everywhere, and Indian 
history is just a part of world history. 
These two cardinal doctrines I sought 
to bring home to them. And a third thing 
I wanted to impress upon them was that 
Sanskrit was a great language but they 
were not to think that it was something 


“very final, the acme of perfection in the 


domain of language. There was Greek 
which was a worthy cousin to Sanskrit, 
equally great; there were Latin and 
Chinese and Arabic, and Sanskrit was just 
one out of many great languages. At the 
same time if you compared Sanskrit with 
a modern language like English, you would 
have to admit that English has certain 
advantages over Sanskrit, namely, the 
advantage of so many centuries of life. 
As a living language English is in a more, 
favourable position because it has the 
entire vogabulary of Sanskrit at its disposal. 
Tf English is not able properly to express 
an idea or object, then it accepts the. 
original foreign word connected with the 
idea or object and uses it in that sense. In 
this way, for-example, quite a number of 
Sanskrit philosophical terms ‘have become 
‘naturalized’ in English; for example, 
karma, samséra, ahimsa, diman, and other 
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such ‘terms. So Sanskrit is great, but 
English is at least equally great, and you 
must concede to a modern language like 
English certain- advantages in the modern 
world. 

Well, these are the things which I would 
tell my students. But the study of English 
is not to be only for its own sake, It is 
to be a means to an end — our intellectual 
catholicity in the first instance, our power 
to appreciate great things in human thought 
and culture in their proper setting, and the 
fullest unfoldment of the powers of the 
mind. The study of English should not 
arrest ‘the proper development of our own 
spirit and act as ‘a check on our national 
languages and literature ; instead it should 
be a quickening influence. English we 
have been studying from the beginning of 
last century and we took to it seriously 
after the foundation of the Universities of 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta from 1857 
onwatds. When our young men in Bengal 


first discovered English literature in the, - 
thirties and forties of last century, there’ 


was a delirium of joy because it was not 
balanced by a proper knowledge and 
appreciation of their own ancient heritage 
“of Sanskrit and Bengali, and there was a 
tendency among them as a consequence ‘to 
feel contempt for their mother tongue and 
“their own thought'and culture. But after- 
wards a sort of equilibrinm-was presented 
in the curriculum of the university, at least 
in the University of Calcutta, which made 
a knowledge of the mother tongue and in 
addition to that of a classical language like 
Sanskrit an obligatory thing side by side 
with English. 

My view is that if we cut ourselves off 
from ‘English entirely in our high school 
stage. which leads to college, it would be 
‘courting disaster in the intellectual domain. 
‘As-a matter of fact, if-we wish properly to 
develop our minds, our Janguage, and our 
literature, we must have both- English and 


Sanskrit. There are some who say, ‘ Well, 
we don’t want to prevent anybody from 
studying English. Why English alone ? 
Our Indian youth must also study French, 
German, Russian, Spanish, and [Italian 
which are all necessary in modern India.’ 
But all this is vague and to some extent 
insincere, this proposal to restrict or wholly 
abolish English first and then take to other 
European languages. There is no practical 
sense in it. English is now the mosi 
important European language, or world 
language for the matter of that, and 
fortunately, as there is in India more than 
a century-old tradition of English studies 
and there is the atmosphere of English, it 
is comparatively easier for us to learn il 
than any other foreign language. It will 
not be doing good to Indian education if 
we seek to destroy this tradition, and 
it will be quite a difficult and a long process 
to build up other traditions. That being 
so, I would suggest that in our education 
there must be a place for English. 


Hindi as a Common Tongue 


With regard to Hindi, we all know, and 
the Hindi-using people also know, that 
Hindi is not yet a language of any cultura] 
significance for the whole of India. The 
only value of Hindi is that to keep om 
national self-respect we can at least feel 
that we have a national language for the 
whole of India and, secondly, it is helpful 
as a lingua franoa among the Aryan-speak- 
ing people of India and it can conveniently 
be acquired by speakers of other Indian 
languages. But before Hindi can aspire to 
take the place of English in education, it 
must prove its capacity to express clearly 
and conveniently all the ideas and thoughts 
of science and literature. It is for the 
people speaking or using Hindi to make it 
fulfil the needs of the times; they must 
make their language a suitable medium for 
modem life, and ‘they must modernize 


themselves, their mind and attitude towards 
life and culture. 

There are certain inherent difficulties in 
Hindi which go against it, its use of gender, 
for example, when the verb behaves in 
some cases like the adjective and is modi- 
fied according to either subject or object in 
both gender and number. Hindi, in its 
standard literary form, is quite a ‘ tricky 
language ’, as an eminent modern writer of 
it who is also a great scientist once told 
me. Proposals have been made to simplify 
it in these respects, basing reforms or 
simplifications on the usage in what 1s 
known as Bazar Hindi in the non-Hindi 
areas. But this has not proved successful 
so far, particularly when a number of 
people make their living by teaching Hindi. 
As regards Hindi literature, we are in 
a peculiar situation. All the literatures in 
the different languages and dialects of North 
India, from West Bengal to the Panjab, 
have been lumped together as ‘ Hindi litera- 
ture’. And if you are reading early or 
medieval Hind: literature, you will have to 
leam at least three dialects with distinct 
grammars. Thus Tulasidasa wrote in 
Awadhi, Sūradāsa wrote in Braja Bhasa, 
and Mira Bai in Rajasthani ( old Marwari ), 
and there are others who wrote in Bhojpuri, 
in various kinds of early dialects, and even 
in Maithili which is so very different ; and 
all are lumped together as Hindi writers. 

The present form of Hindi, Khari-Boli 
Hindi as it is called, whick has the honour 
of being called the national or official 
language, of India,,is a very young 
language, and it has hardly any literature 
prior to 1850. Present-day Hindi has 
developed during the last century, and 
present-day Hindi prose is largely modelled 
on that of modern Bengali. Like Bengali, 
Marathi, and the rest, Hindi has had’ no 
occasion to build up a vocabulary of 
technical terms which are usable in schools 
and colleges. Mechanics and technicians, 
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as in other languages, use a jargon made 
up of words fram all languages. For the 
sake of scientihc precision, we must retain 
a great many European terms, for the 
present at least. 

There is one school of thought in Hindi, 
which is losing its influence but which 
nevertheless made itself heard at the Poona 
conference, which will not have a single 
English or European word ın our scientutfic 
and technical vocabulary. Even in the 
matter of the various - internationally 
accepted symbols in chemistry and other 
sciences this school would laboriously 
create equivalents with Nagri letters, which 
to my mind is a most useless and senseless 
duplication. At- the other extreme we 
have another school, led by some eminent 
scientists, which would have English words 
to saturation and has no use for newly- 
created Sanskrit or other terms. A sort of 
via media is presented by a third school, to 
which we flatter ourselves to belongs In 
1877 Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra prepared a 
note on the proper way. to translate 
European scientific words into Indian 
languages. He divided scientific words 
into several categories; some could be 
conveniently translated, and some must be* 
retained in their international forms. A 
similar view was expressed by another 
Indian scholar in 1939, Sri B. N. Seal, 
then Deputy Director of Public Instruction 
in the Bombay Presidency. Thus for 
words like ‘ gas’, ‘ plastic’, ‘ mercerize ’, 
etc. it would be unsuitable to have“ newly- 
created Indian terms. For ‘ Bunsen 
burner’ you may say ‘Bunsen batti’. 
We should in all cases retain scientific 
formulae and other symbols intact as in 
international usage. I am glad to say that 
at the Poona conference this common-sense 
view was unanimously adopted and recom- 
mended to the different universities for 
acceptance. 

The recommendations adopted by the: 
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Poona conference in this connection were 
as follows, and they have great bearing on 
this aspect of our linguistic problem in 
education : 

I. All technical terms should be drawn 
as far as possible from Sanskrit sources. 

2. All international symbols should be 
retained. _ 

3. International scientific terms and 
expressions should be retained if Indian 
equivalents cannot be framed. : 

In explanation it may be said that by 
‘international scientific terms’ we mean 
such technical and scientific terms as have 
been adopted as international by the Inter- 
national Board of Scientific and Technical 
Terminology, which is a body consisting of 
representatives of nearly forty countries. 


Some Other Recommendations 


Then there were the recommendations of 
‘the other two sections of the conference, 
bearing upon the question of the problem 
of language in Indian education. In the 
section on the Planned Development of the 
National Language it was reiterated that 
the various regional or state languages 
(i.e. languages other than Hindi) should 
"be encouraged to the fullest, and they 
should not under any circumstances be 
made subservient to Hindi in regional 
education in all stages. So the position of 
Bengali, Tamil, or Marathi is not to be in 
the least impaired. Secondly, as regards 
the spread of Hindi, steps are to be taken 
by the regional governments to teach Hindi, 
but there is to be no compulsory teaching 


of Hindi, although the West Bengal Govern- 
ment has already started compulsory teach- 
ing of Hindi at the secondary school stage. 

One resolution for the development of 
Hindi virtually declared that Hindi as the 
common and official language of the whole 
of India was not yet in existence, and that 
it was to be built up by the joint efforts of 
the speakers of the other languages in 
India with elements contributed by them, 
as was contemplated in Article 35x of the 
Constitution. This proposal to make a sort 
of artificial mosaic of Hindi has already 
created some apprehension in the minds of 
some scholars whose mother tongue is 
Hindi. I spoke against this recommenda- 
tion, because Hindi is already there and 
one cannot imagine another form of Hindi 
in the future which will replace it. But 
then my point of view was ignored, and I 
think such a recommendation will effec- 
tively retard the speed of the development 
of Hindi. 

Then there were proposals moved for 
promoting knowledge of the regional 
languages. The necessity of understanding 
each other’s language is a problem in 
education, but I think the problem gener- 
ally has been artificially made much of. 
We should reconsider the implications and 
the possible effects of removing English as 
the pan-Indian language of higher educa- 
tion ; otherwise a new kind of linguistic 
exclusiveness will split up Indian education 
and bring untold hardship on hundreds of 
people. So the spirit of laissez faire and 
liberality should go with these things. 

e 
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work is a Sanskrit kavya deahng with a pilgrimage 


to Kedarnath and Badrinarayana (1947). 


HE idea of sakti is as old as man. 
I Man is great to the extent that the 

Sakti inherent in him is magnified, 
and his highest endeavour is to rouse and 
espouse this Sakti. The Indian idea of 
godhead, including that of the great 
Brahman, rests on this ;and has employed 
it to a desirable extent. A rsi in the 
Rg-Veda speaks in a eulogizing tone of 
this aspect regarded as a female. It is 
She who keeps the gods in their position, 
makes a man virile, and makes a sage of 
aman. This Sakti is generally nigudha, or 
hidden. -Even the gods know it not, for 
not unoften they are puffed up with 
arrogance and conceit, characteristics 
which, it may be noted, mark them out in 
early literature where they, are characterized 
as dhiroddhata, brave but withal haughty. 
The associatidn of Sakti with Siva is at the 
root of material and spiritual betterment. 
She is Nārāyaņī, an aspect, or rather 
the quintessence, of the great godhead, in 
the language of the Mdarkandeya Candi. 
She is also Kalyani, or grace and harmony. 
She is above all Aparājitā, or unvanquished 
and invincible, and is the Maya of the Lord 
achieving the impossible. The human 
mind is restless and is coloured by the 


tripartite functions of existence, gunavrtta. 
She, however, is transcendent, all knowl- 
edge, drsimatra. Man in all ages has 
realized his fullest manifestation in Her 
through contemplation, and this is what is 
possible through worship. ° 
The average mind cannot fathom Her 

depths, and stands aghast at the enveloping 
gloom of distress and stupor. In the 
ritualism associated with the worship of the 
Divine Mother, She has to be roused up 
( bodhana ) in a bilva tree, a primitive con- 
crete form of Hers, which may suggest Her 
being conceived in the line of animism as a 
vegetation spirit. She is Navapatrika, 
associated with nine flourishing evergreen 
plants. She is also Vindhyavasini, or resid- 
ing in the Vindhya hills; Sakambhari, 
or herb-nourishing ; and Katyayani, middle 
aged with red attire. Scholars have divined 
in Her exploits, related in the Markandeya 
Candi, especially in connection with the 
slaying of the demon Raktabija, traces of 
Her animal and bloody nature. She is, in 
a finer form, the representation of autumnal 
nature, Saradiya, infusing Herself into 
plants, trees, and sky. Some have seen in 
Her (as mentioned in an article by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji published posthu- 
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mously ) a manifestation of the work- 
ing of the forces lying at the root of the 
seasonal changes. The orthodox scholar, 
basing his information on tradition, holds 
that this was an aspect of godhead cele- 
brated in worship and festival from very 
early times. The seasonal Indvadhvaja 
( the flagstaff of Indra ) festival which was 
popular, but atthe same time based on 
age-old associations, was a function 
lasting four days with the visarjana, or 
allowing the deity to take leave, on 
the fifth day, reminding one of its 
similar but later adumbration in the Durga 
puja of the later Puninas. Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, in a vein of patriotic fervour, 
identifies Her with the Motherland ( tvar 
hi Durga dasapraharanadharini ). To the 
average Hindu She is Parvati, the daughter 
of the mountain, but She is Herself Daya- 
mayi, or tender. The idea of a reliever of 
distress and suffering found in the concep- 
tion of Durgatitaérini Tara in the later 
Buddhist pantheon was very likely in- 
fluenced by the Hindu idea. To the 
aspirant She is a force, ever striving to 
maintain order and harmony, Sarvamangala, 
Jagatpratistha, through Her routing of evil 
agencies like Mahisasura,- Raktabija, and 
Sumbha-Nisumbha. 


The Mother’s Composite Nature 


She is an avatāra, descending on earth to 
establish the kingdom of justice and 
morality in the face of all-devouring dis- 
belief and disorder. She is Nitya, eternal, 
though, like the great Visnu, She has come 
down every now and then. Three aspects 
of the working of the machinery of avatara- 
hood may be traced in the Markandeya 
Candi which is the one indispensable book 
preaching Her worship and unfolding Her 
essence. The first appears in the super- 
sensuous plane of rousing up the divine in 
man, as in the case of rousing up the divine 
in the slaying of Madhukaitabha. The 


second, more well known, is the form of co- 
operation offered by the divine agencies, 
devas, in their own form and in their own 
right, as in the case of the routing of 
Mahisadsura. To the student of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata, this is the 
account of the part played by the gods in 
helping the supreme Deity. The third, and 
this is one peculiar to the Markandeya 
Candi, is Her projecting Herself into 
different forms and hallucinations, all in 
Herself, and withdrawing them to Herself 
again. Her vibhutis, manifestations or 
emanations, as represented in the Nava- 
durgas, are essentially different from Her 
triguna aspects as Mabakali, Mahalaksmi, 
and Mahdsarasvati. She is something 
unique as represented in the dhyana, or 
meditation, used during Her pëjā which is 
an excellent piece of symbolic representa- 
tion. 

The elements in Her composite nature 
that have caught the popular imagination 
are not so much Her power and grandeur 
as Her maidhurya, or sweetness, beauty, or 
harmony, and Her abhaya, or protection. 

The Markandeya Candi dilates on these 
two aspects very frequently. Her com- 
passionate nature goes side by side with Her 
cruel, destructive force in war. She is the 
most beautiful woman imaginable ; grace, 
harmony, serenity are Hers in pose, form, 
and conduct. She is the Great Mother 
dealing out affection and tenderness every- 
where. A late hymn, in a Purana-cum- 
Tantra work calléd Stvarahasya, which is 
recited by the family gathering at the close 
of the daily papas ineBengal, regards Her 
as Siva, or the benign, Santikari, or the 
peacemaker, Kalyani, or the auspicious. 

The Vedic, Pauranic, and Tantric factors 
have synthetically combined in this concep- 
tion of Her, a unity in the diversity of the 
semi-philosophical conception based on the 
three gunas, viz. the Mahakali, the Maba- 
laksmi, and the Mahasarasvati. While 
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the Vedic element lies embedded in hazy 
vagueness and is traceable in the procedure 
of the pijz only by the scholar, the 
Pauranic element is conspicuous par 
excellence by its determinative character. 
She is distinguished from Her terrible aspect 
of Kali, and, in Her influence over family 
destiny, as well as over national better- 
ment, betokening victory over the forces of 
evil and heralding the advent of a glorious 
era of peace and prosperity, She makes Her 
` début as the goddess that is all-compre- 
hensive and all-embracing, Jagaddhatri, 
Sarvalokapranetri. The Tantric element is 
not difficult to detect in the code of worship 
followed in Bengal. While elsewhere these 
are made light of, the preliminaries of 
worship, such as bhitasuddhi, or the 
removal of the elemental impurities, and 
pranapratistha, or the vivification, as much 
as the aspects of Camundaé and Candi, the 
impetuous and the angry, in Her, have 
been ‘utilized to make of Her a deity 
symbolizing mystic force and mystic energy. 

The Mother in Bengal is equally the 
guardian angel and the reigning queen. 
Syama and Syama, in the language of a 
great modern Bengali, are what constitute 
Bengal. We have it in our vernacular 
literature how Syama transforms Himself 
easily and gracefully into Syama. The 
Durga payt in the Bengali Ramdyana is 
the worship performed by the distressed 
Ramacandra in a spirit of humble selt- 
surrender and emotional abandon charac- 
teristic of the Bengali mind. Surpassing 
all this She is the beloved daughter coming 
year after year to the house of her father, 
oppressed with the load of her worries and 
difficulties ; and poets like Kamalakanta, 
Ramaprasida, and Dasarathi have flown 
into ecstatic raptures over Her. It,is not 
dificult to locate the root of this shunting 
of the devotional fervour in man. “Our 
affections, like water, have a tendency to 
flow downward. 
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The Durga Puja 


The pija@ implications which relate to all 
gods and goddesses have found a fruitful 
soil in Her case, where everyone of them 
get their due share of worship. The Durga 
pija is not the monopoly of the Saktas. 
It is a non-sectarian, non-denominational 
pūjā. „The upacara, or materials, of Her 
worship include such common items as 
Sifra, or dew-drops, durvd-grass and a 
freshly grown Syamaka plant, lotuses, and 
fresh fruits Japa constitutes Her medita- 
tional and functional characterization, and 
centres round a purely Pauranic formula: 
‘O, Mother Durga, protect. Amen.’ The 
homa, marking the end of the piy@ on the 
ninth day of the moon, invests the worship 
with its Vedic soothing balm. The Bengali 
regards it as the asvamedha, the horse- 
sacrifice, of this iron age, as efficacious as 
a hundred sacrifices. Crowning everything 
is the daily recitation of the Markandeya 
Candi, which is part and parcel of Her 
worship, for a month, for nine days, or for 
three days, or sometimes for one day as the 
case, or the kalpa, may be. 


Now one important condition in all 
worship is the time element. It is better tq 
have one offering in time than millions of 
offerings out of time, runs the maxim of 
the ritualists. In Bengal devipaksa, the 
fortnight of the Devi, is preceded by 
pitypaksa, the fortnight of the fathers ; this 
again is preceded by vratapaksa, the fort- 
night of the vows. It is not mere sym- 
bolism, but practical common sense that is 
at the root of this. The Mother has to be 
roused up, they say, from Her sleep ; for 
as deities, according to the Vaisnavite con- 
ception — and this conception, we must 
remember, is uppermost in the Candi — 
the gods sleep in the #étarayana, or summer 
solstice, and a pupa in the daksindyana, or 
winter solstice, is a form of penance. While 
this idea is not much worked upon, 
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‘especially in other parts of India, the 
question of tithis, or special days, has been 
stressed everywhere. Each deity has a 
particular tihi earmarked to him or her, 
and in Durga’s case two tithis have earned 
this honour, the eighth and the ninth, 
though the ordinary puja period begins a 
day earlier. The Bengali bas shown, his 
usual intellectual ingenuity by placing the 
pivotal puja, the sandhipūjā, in the 
muhurta, forty-eight minutes, when the 
eighth passes into the ninth. The solemnity 
and silence that mark it show that the piipz 
is not merely feast, fast, or festival. The 
Tantric element, holding that the best time . 
for worship is in the dead of night, has 
posited another form of time at the moment 
at midnight when asfami, the eighth lunar 
day, occurs. This is the ardharatrapupi, or 
midnight worship, prevalent amongst a 
section of Bengalis. The lagna, or auspi- 
cious moment, of the entrance of the 
Navapatrika into the pujamandapa, or 
pavilion for worship, and that of Her invo- 
cation, installation, and leave-taking are 
marked with punctilious nicety ; and just at 
the close of the puja there is generally the 
pia of the aparäjitā plant, which has its 
wn history. This sanctified plant, a 
wreath of which is wound round the arms, 
is regarded as an amulet. ~ 

Running all through the whole gamut of 
the uj is the vein of austerity in manners, 

‘thought, and diet which have made the 
Durga pūjāī of Bengal the puja designated 
as mahd, great, an epithet which also 
characterizes the three tithis associated with 
Her, viz. the saptami, the astami,eand the 
navami, the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
days of the moon. The pija technique is 
an eclectic procedure with its elaborate 
sndna, or bathing, its prinapratistha, and 
soon. The preliminary adhivasa, or conse- 
cration, singles it out aS’ an auspicious 
ceremony because of the manner in which 
it is gone through, similar to that in the 
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samskdras, or sacraments. The navarātra 
piija, continued for nine days, which is 
prevalent in other parts of India, especially 
in the south, is something less absorbing, 
less connected with daily life, and less 
appealing.. In Orissa ( Yajpur), Kanchi, 
Mysore, and Mithila the worship of Durga 
is almost similar to that performed in 
Bengal, though the Bengali has given it an 
inimitable grace, combining activity and 
concentration. There was an attempt to 
synthesize the three forms according to the 
three Puranas and, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, the great Vidydpati 
Thakur of Mithila gave us a digest which 
has served as a model for later procedure. 
The worshipper follows scriptural evidences, 
authority, and his Ruldca@ra, or family tradi- 
tion. In Bengal such details as the puja of 
the kumari, or virgin, and the sadhava, 
married woman, are in consonance with 
the Tantric current. 


The Modern Community Puja 


The family pi#ja@ of olden times — and 
Durga p#7@ is an institution of about 700 
years’ standing — is becoming rarer and 
rarer nowadays. The economic depression, 
the democratic craze, the tendency to be 
self-sufficient and to avoid the responsi- 
bilities and troubles associated with such a 
huge endeavour have all combined to make 
it almost an affair of the past. The 
organization for good and for social service, 
the literary, cultural, and physical sequel 
to it, the amusements that made of music, 
vocal and instrumental, a divine mission 
and gave birth to literary masterpieces 
which in their turn provoked thought and 
tranquillity, all are now things of the past. 
The sarvajanina-puja, or community puja, 
has come to fill up the gap. Interesting 
achievements, especially the preparation of 
images and organizing exhibitions, which 
have made of the p#7a a training-ground in 
social service, have appeared in the course 
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of the last three decades. But there are 
certain dark spots in it which demand our 
immediate attention. We are to remember 
that this is primarily a pūjā, a thing of the 
heart and the spirit, entailing purity of 
both body and mind. Amusements should 
never be allowed to drown the p#ja. Young 
people should have a lesson, in the charac- 
teristic Indian fashion, in submission and 
surrender, and should be called upon to 
attend more to this aspect, for it is no 
exaggeration to say that we are being 
regularly drilled into over-secularism. The 
town has invaded the village. Waves of 
social disintegration are having full play 
and the river of Bengali life is becoming a 
stagnant fen. It is time that our worship 
became vital, not of the mechanical nirguna 
or gunatita type which seeks to clothe 
religious rites with a vague and indeter- 
minate garb, and makes of it an unreality. 

This, of course, is primarily the affair of 


the more developed among us, with whom” 
worship is an ascent of the spirit, abhya- 
roha in the language of the Upanisads. 
The godhead descends, and humanity must 
ascend to catch it up in life. The periods 
of vyuithana, or interruption, are many, 
and the occasions for yoga, or divine 
communion, are few and far between. If 
the Durga puja furnishes us with the bless- 
ed opportunities for such communion, there 
can be no greater acquisition. The aver- 
age man looks upon it with the eye of 
optimism. It is the time when he rings 
out the old and rings in the new, and 
performs a stock-taking of what he has lost 
and of what he has gained, in the language 
of the devout poet Ramaprasida ; when he 
stretches forth in all humility with faith 
within and God overhead, with hope and 
courage, towards the ballast in the tem- 
pestuous stream of his daily life ; and this 
is She, our Mother, Durga. 


Mother is the first manifestation of power and is considered a higher idea than 


father. 


With the name of mother comes the idea of Sakti, divine energy and omnip- 


ptence, just as the baby believes its mother to be all-powerful, able to do anything. 
The Divine Mother is the Kundalini sleeping in us; without worshipping Her 


we can never know ourselves. 


All-merciful, all-powerful, omnipresent — these are attri- 


butes of Divine Mother. She is the sum total of the energy in the universe. Every 
manifestation of power in the universe is Mother. e She is Life, She is Intelligence, 


She is Love. 


She is in the universe, yet separate from it. 
can be seen and known (as Sri Ramakrishna saw and knew Her ). 


She is a person, and © 
Established in 


the idea of Mother, we can do anything. She quickly answers prayer. 

She can show Herself to us in any form at any moment. Divine Mother can ‘have 
form, rūpa, and name, nama, or name without form, and as we worship Her in these 
various aspects, we can rise to pure Being, having neither form nor name. 


Swami VIVEKANANDA 


1953, the Institute finds cause for 

satisfaction in some respects but is 
ever conscious of the far-reaching limita- 
tions imposed upon its work by lack 
of adequate finances. These limitations 
may be expressed broadly as lack of 
accommodation and Jack of a sufficient 
number of trained and qualified staff. 
The Institute’s present building is four- 
storied and cannot be called small, but into 
it is packed the library and reading room, 
the lecture hall, the students’ hostel, guest 
rooms, and offices, and none of these items 
therefore receives the amount of space it 
actually requires. Thus the expansion of 
the work to include items in the scheme 
which have not yet been taken up, such as 
the Department of Humanistic Studies, 
becomes quite impossible. The need for a 
greater number of qualified staff is keenly 
felt. The present number is so small that, 
except in the case of The Cultural Heritage 
of India office, departmentalization is im- 
possible. This means that constantly some 
aspect or other of administrative work has 
to be neglected while the most pressing 
matters are attended to, with the result that 
efficiency is seriously hampered and general 
progress impeded. 


Ros te the work done during 


The basic way in which these defects and 
difficulties may be overcome is by greatly 
increasing the Institute’s financial resources. 
We therefore call upon all our members, 
friends, and well-wishers in every country 
to think deeply over the problems of the 
Institute we have here outlined and do 
whatever lies in their power, in ways small 
or large, to assist the Institute to overcome 
these difficulties. 


Institute News 


While the Institute is thus ever conscious 
of the extent to which its work could be 
expanded and improved, it finds, at the 
same time, room for satisfaction in the 
appreciation it receives from its many 
friends. Its reputation as a centre of adult 
and social education is established and it is 
recognized as such by the Government of 
India as well as by the Government of 
West Bengal. The need for social educa- 
tion such as the Institute offers is all too 
often overlooked since the more obvious 
problems of city life, unemployment, 
poverty, and discontent, tend to push to the 


‘ background the great need there is among 


the people, particularly of the present 
generation, for help and training in the 
formation of a truly national ideology. 
Yet a little thought will show that such 
training is a fundamental need of the hour. 
And the enthusiasm of the audiences which 
attend the Institute’s functions, and the 
interest they show not only in Indian 
cultural subjects, but in subjects of inter- 
national significance suggest that this need 
is certainly felt among the people them- 
selves. The Institute’s weekly public lec- 
tures and the international symposia 
attract audiences which number from 300 
to 500; while the classes on the Mahda- 
bharata, the Upanisads, and the Gita, and 
other discourses attraet audiences which 
number from 300 to 1,200. We have no 
doubt that here is a field in which much 
more work than the Institute has been able 
to do sould and should be done if India’s 
coming generation is to be helped to place 
its thought-structure on the firm foundations 
of India’s national heritage in a setting of 
true internationalism. 
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Publications 


In September the Institute published the 
third volume of the second edition of The 
‘Cultural Heritage of India. The first 
edition of this work, as is well known, 
appeared in 1937; in its second edition it 
will appear in an improved and enlarged 
form in a series of independent volumes. 
Volume III, the first of the second edition 
to be published, is devoted to the Philos- 
ophies. It has been edited by Professor 
Haridas Bhatiacharyya, M.A., B.L., 
P.R.S., Darśanasīgara, who was formerly 
Head of the Department of Philosophy at 
the Dacca University and latterly Honorary 
University Professor of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion at the College of Indology, 
Banaras Hindu University. This volume 
incorporates expositions of the different 
systems and problems of Indian philosophy 
by thirty-four eminent Indian scholars, 
specialists in their own subjects. It 
presents for the first-time an integrated 
view of the different philosophies, problems, 
and disciplines which shows the inter- 
relations of the different systems of thought. 
The synthesis between deep philosophical 
analysis and lofty spiritual exercise is an 
abiding feature of Indian speculations. 
This volume which has well brought out 
this distinctive Indian contribution to world 
culture will, it is hoped, have a wide appeal 
and touch men to finer issues in their 
search’ after 
volume contains a fairly exhaustive bibli- 
ography and a full analytical index ; it has 
720 pages and 6 illastrations. It is priced 
at Rs. 30 in India, $7.50 in the U.S.A., and 
50s. in other countries. 


Also published last year were a Prospec- 
tus of the Institute and a Report for 
1949-52. The Prospectus describes ‘what 
the Institute stands for, what it does, and 
its major tasks ahead. 


fundamental truths. The ~ 


Proposed Building 


The Prospectus carries a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Institute’s proposed building 
which is to be erected, as soon as funds 
are available, on the land owned by the 
Institute adjacent to the Ballygunge Lakes. 
What is visualized is a spacious building in 
spacians grounds to provide, through the 
varied activities of the Institute, an 
opportunity for those who attend to gan 
an intimate acquaintance with Indian lite 
and thought, and to provide also an inter- 
national forum where mutual knowledge and 
understanding among the nations will b 
promoted and practised as well as preached. 
The site was purchased by the Institute at 
a cost of nearly Rs. 700,000. The build- 
ings are estimated to cost Rs. 3,000,000. 
The Government of India have sanctioned 


`a grant of Rs. 1,000,000 towards the total 


cost of the project, and other donations 
already received by the Institute amount 
to about- Rs. 600,000. Thus a sfm of 
Rs. 2,100,000 remains to be collected and 
the Institute therefore takes this opportunity 
to invite donations, large or small. 


Cultural Relations . 


The Institute believes that it is the meet- 
ing of minds on an international scale that 
alone can provide that resilience and 
adaptability essential to the life of every 
civilization ; and it is in order to provide 
opportunities for such exchanges of thought 
that the Institute takes every opportunity 
to invite foreign visitors to India to visit 
the Institute. Public lectures and social 
gatherings are specially arranged for them 
and they are also invited to take part in 
the international symposia held at the 
Institute. Eminent among such visitors 
during 1953 were Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
Nobel Laureate and Director of the United 
Nations Department of Trusteeship ; Miss 
Enid Essame, the Headmistress of Queens- 
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wood School, Hertfordshire, England ; 
Mr. Oginga Odinga, a distinguished African 
leader-from Kenya ; Dr. Kumaran Ratnam, 


formerly Mayor of Colombo, Ceylon ; 
Dr. Floyd H.° Ross, Professor of World 
Religions at the School of Religion, 


University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, U.S.A.; Mr. Christopher Paget 
Mayhew, M.P., London; Mr. Prem Nath 
Kirpal, Deputy Director, Department of 
Cultura] Activities, UNESCO, Paris; Dr. 
Ezra H. Haddad, Professor of- Arabic 
Literature, Baghdad; Pandit Premnath 
Dogra, of Kashmir; Dr. Harry `D. 
Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College, 
New York ; Dr. Raymond Aron, Professor 
at the Ecole Nationale d’Administration and 
the Institut d’Etudes Politiques, Paris ; and 
Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, Professor of History 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
At the end of December 1952 another 
eminent visitor was a Well-known British 
‘statesman and economist, the Rt. Hon. 
Hilary A. Marquand. 

This monthly Bulletin also plays an 1m- 
portant part in the Institutes’s work of 
promoting cultural relations between India 
and other countries. It goes regularly tu 
libraries, learned societies and individuals 
in 50 countries, from many of which 
letters of appreciation have been recéived. 
This opportunity may be taken to invite all 
who are able to do so to subscribe to the 
Ruylletin and to introduce it to their friends. 


International Symposia 


Following up the very successful inter- 
national symposia the Institute has held 
since 1950, the Institute organized in 
December a symposium in three sessions on 
‘The Interpretation of History’. At the 
first session, entitled ‘ The Philosophical 
Interpretation of History’, the discussion 
was introduced by Dr. S. K. Maitra, M.A., 
Ph.D., and Sri Atul Chandra Gupta, M.A., 


B.L., presided. The second session dealt’ 
with ‘The Psychological Interpretation ot 
History * when the discussion was intro- 
duced by Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., B.L., and Sri Atul Chandra Gupta, 
M.A., B.L., presided. Then followed a 
session on ‘ The Moral Interpretation of 
History ” when the discussion was intra- 
duced by Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, Professor 
of History at the University of Pittsburg, 
Pa., U.S.A., and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
M.A., Ph.D., presided. 

Further sessions which will be held in 
the new year will discuss the geographical, 
the racial, the economic, the spiritual, and 
the synthetic interpretation of history. 


Classes, Study Circle, and Library 


The following classes are held at the 
Institute : 

On Mondays a class on the Makäbhārata 
is conducted by Sri Tripurari Chakravarti, 
commencing at 6 p.m. 

On Tuesdays Hindi classes are conducted 
by Sri Bhubaneswar Jha. The class for 
beginners commences at 6.30 p.m. and that 
for advanced students at 7.30 p.m. 

On Wednesdays a class on the Upanisads 
is conducted by Swami Omkarananda, 
commencing at 6 p.m. 

On Thursdays Hindi classes are held as 
on Tuesdays. ` 

On Fridays a class on the Bhagavad-Gita 
is conducted by Swami Satswarupananda, 
commencing at 6 p.m. 

Also on Fridays a study circle is held at 
6 p.m. to read the works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda in English. ° 

The library is open to members of the 
Institute daily (except on Thursdays ) 
from 4.30 to 8.30 p.m. 

The reading room is open to members of 
the Institute daily as under: 

7.00 — 9.00 a.m. 
4.30 — 8.30 p.m. 
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The Meaning of Buddhism and the Value of Art 
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President: Marguerite Allen 
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A UNIVERSAL SYMBOL 


ERE can be no doubt that for the 

| majority of people in this age of 
science, the approach to religion is 
primarily an intellectual one. The Western- 
er, in particular, is becoming increasingly 
wary of giving rein to his emotions in 
tegions where his reason finds no satisfac- 
tion. This attitude is, to a large extent, 
responsible for the so-called ‘ irreligious- 
ness” of the West; it certainly explains 
the drift away from the Church, and has, 
on the other hand, given rise to a group 
within the Church which endeavours to 
take the rational approach. Thus in the 
- West, as in the East, the search for true 
religion continues. By taking its stand now 
upon the rational approach the way has 
been opened to the universal recognition 
and acceptance of certain fundamental 
spiritual truths. One way in which this 
process can be hastened is by the study 
and understanding of the symbol Om, which 
is an embodiment of those fundamental 
spiritual truths. Prayer, study, and deep 


spiritual understanding all demand as a 
prerequisite a certain mental attitude or 
frame of mind; and often this implies a 
complete reorientation of mind and outlook. 
By the study and understanding of the 
meaning of the word Om that reorienta- 
‘tion of mind can be acquired. 


But the full significance of Om lies deeper 
‘still than this. Om symbolizes the universal 
Spirit, and it symbolizes the true nature 
of the universe. Om is a universal symbol 
acceptable by all. The basic facts symbol- 
ized by Om are true for all; they are the 
one goal to which all paths lead. Om 
should therefore be studied by every spirit- 
ual seeker. It will be found to be a sym- 
bol belonging not to® one language only, 
nor -to one religion only, but to all lan- 
guages and all religions. 


The First Step 


The reorientation of mind required of the 
spiritual seeker implies the development of 
the ability to understand the true nature of 
the world and everything in it. Sooner or 
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later to all of us must come the conviction 
that the happiness we ‘seek does not lie in 
the direction in which we normally seek it. 
We spend our lives striving that the time 
may come when we shall be established in 
happiness. Hoping against hope, we still 
believe that all our difficulties can even- 
tually be overcome and that all hindrances 
to happiness will be removed. Then at 
last, we claim, we shall relax and enjoy 
life, and peace and contentment will be 
ours. This is our dream, but over and 
over again the dream is shattered. Always 
something comes to withhold that peace 
from us. 

. This is not pessimism, but a statement of 
fact. There is no happiness in this world 
that does not hold within itself the seeds 
of sorrow. The attitude adopted by most 
people is that we should make the best of 
a bad job. Life may be full of suffering, 
but it is full of joy too ; so let us not think 
of the dark side, but make the most of 
whatever joy we have. How wonderful it 
is to have lived, to have known the beau- 
ties of nature, to have experienced the joys 
of friendship, or of parenthood, or of work 
and achievement. If we have also suffered 
much—-well, it is worth it! This is the 
attitude to life which is widely prevalent 
today. It is called optimism and is regarded 
as correct and courageous. 

It is an attitude, however, which is 
fraught with danger, for it rarely proves 
sufficient to carry the imdividual over the 
roughest patches of life It is an attitude 
which can only be maintained by turning 
a blind eye upon some of life’s most funda- 
mental problems. The problem of evil and 
the problem of death can never be solved 
by ignoring them or pretending that they 
do not exist. Sooner or later they have to 
be faced, and it is the man who has not 
prepared himself to face them who is in the 
end defeated by life and who dies embit- 
tered and disappointed. 


‘Where ignorance is bliss,’ said the 
poet, ‘ ‘tis folly to be wise.’ But ignorance 
is never bliss. It is ignorance of the true 
nature of the world that leads us astray. 
We judge only from externals and pin our 
faith to things that by their very nature 
have no stability. It is stability that we 
seek, happiness that does not change, good 
that does not decay. But pleasures, sorrows, 
possessions, poverty, and even life itself 
are all evanescent ; change and decay are 
ever present and we are left to wonder 
where reality lies. 

At last, finding that unchanging happi- 
ness is not to be attained through sense 
perceptions, the understanding dawns that 
it is to be found in the spirit. It is in every 
case the spirit behind the form and not the 
form of itself that brings true happiness. 
It is in the spirit that reality lies. 

Now comes the reorientation of mind that 
will reveal to the spiritual seeker the direc- 
tion in which he is to turn his search? The 
cause of misery is clinging to forms, taking 
the form to be real in itself. The way to 
happiness therefore lies through knowledge 
of the real nature of the universe. Happi- 
ness is only to be found in the spirit. 
Reorientation of mind and outlook thu’ 
implies what may be termed the deifica- 
tion of the world. ‘ Whatsoever moves in 
the world is to be covered by the Lord’, 
says the Ifa Upanisad. The world as it 
appears, as we usually see it, and as we 
have from childhood been trained to see 
it, must go. And instead we must see it 
as it really is. This means seeing God in 
everythisg breaking through the outer 
crusts of forms and names. Since the real _ 
nature of the universe is spirit, the whole 
world is full of God. We have but to open 
our eyes and see Him. In good, in evil, in 
happiness, in sorrow, in life, and in death 
God is equally present. 

Seeing God in everything reveals the 
spiritual unity underlying all things, and it 
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is this consciousness of ọneness that brings 
unchanging happiness. Misery is therefore 
due to ignorance, and ignorance means the 
idea of manifoldness, of separation between 
indivıduals and between objects. The idea 
of separateness leads at once to selfishness 
which in turn leads to unhappiness ; for if 
the individual form is taken to be separate 
and real in itself, there at once arises the 
necessity to protect and preserve it. It is 
the idea of separateness between man and 
man, between man and animal, between 
man and the universe, and between the 
objects of the universe that leads to strife 
and suffering. It is the idea of separate- 
_ ness that makes us cling to the external 
form, taking it to be real in itself. The 
remedy thus lies in the recognition that 
this separateness is a surface separateness, 
and that basically it does not exist, because 
underlying all things is a spiritual unity 
which nothing can affect. All things are 
but ®ariations of the One which is the 
centre, the unity of everything. 


His Manifesting Word Is Om 


Having arrived at this conception of the 
spiritual unity of the umiverse and of the 
felationship between form and spirit, the 
spiritual seeker is now ready to understand 
the’ significance of the symbol Om. The 
human mind is so constructed that there 
cannot be a single wave in the mind-stuff 
that is not conditioned by name and form. 
Every thought, every idea has its corre- 
sponding external form or name. According 
to the Vedanta philosophy, this is true not 
only of the human mind, but algo of the 
cosmic Mind. Nature ıs built on the same 
plan throughout, and, as the Upanisadic 
saying reminds us, ‘if one lump of clay 
is known, then all things of clay are 
known ’, Whatever is true of the microcosm 
is true also of the macrocosm. So the same 
process of name and form being the condi- 
tions of manifestation is also to be found 
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in the universe as a whole. Form is, as it 
were, an outer crust encasing a kernel or 
inner essence which is sabda (sound). In 
all beings with the power of speech, sound- 
symbols are associated with name. In the 
individual man thought-waves rising in 
the mind-stuff must manifest themselves 
first as words and then as more concrete 
forms. 

In the same way, it is held, the cosmic 
Mind first manifested Itself as sound 
(mame) and then as form, which is the 
universe we see. Behind the physical 
universe of the senses ıs that which is 
eternal and inexpressible, the sphota which 
manifests as logos, or Word. The sphota is 
the essential eternal material of all ideas or 
names. It is not only the power through 
which the universal Spirit creates the 
universe, it is itself the universal Spirit. 
The universal Spirit first becomes condi- 
tioned as sphota and then evolves Itself out 
as the yet more concrete sensible universe. 

The sound-symbol associated with the 
sphoja is the word Om, and Om is the only 
possible symbol of the sphota. Word and 
thought are inseparable, and therefore Om 
and the eternal sphota are inseparable ; and 
Om may thus be held to be the holiest of 
all words, the mother of all names and 
forms, and out of it the universe may be 
supposed to have been created. 

The objection may be raised that 
although thought and word are inseparable, 
there are often yarious word-symbols for 
the same thought. It may therefore be 
contended that one particular word, Om, 
need not necessarily bé the word representa- 
tive of the thought out of which the universe 
has become manifested. The answer to 
this is that Om is the only possible symbol, 
because it is the only sound-symbol which 
covers the whole ground of sound. The 
sphoja is the eternal, imperceptible, creative 
element of all words, yet it is not any 
definite word in its fully formed state, It 
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is what remains when all the peculiarities 
which distinguish one word from another 
have been removed. Every word that is 
intended to express the expressible sphota 
must, of necessity, limit it in some degree 
so that it is then no longer the sphoja. 
That word which limits it the least, and at 
the same time most accurately expresses the 
nature of the sphota, will be the truest 
symbol of the sphota. That word is Om 
and no other. 

The three sounds a, u, and m, when 
pronounced together give the word Om, 
and these three sounds are the basic or 
generalized symbol of all possible sounds. 
All articulate sounds are produced in the 
space within the mouth beginning with the 
root of the tongue and ending with the 
lips. The sound a is the least differentiated 
of all sounds, and it is also the throat 
sound; the sound # is made by the 
rolling forward of the impulse which begins 
at the root of the tongue and ends at the 
lips ; m is the last lip sound. 

Om, when properly pronounced, thus 
represents the whole phenomenon of sound 
production. No other word can do this and 
Om is therefore the fittest symbol of the 
sphota, and this is the real meaning of Om. 
Moreover, since a symbol can never be 
separated from the idea it signifies, Om 
and the sphota are one. The sphota, as 
has been explained, is the first manifesta- 
tion of the universal Spirit, the finer side 
of the manifested univesse; and as Om 
symbolizes the sphota and is its fittest 
symbol, so also it symbolizes the universal 
Spirit and is Its fittest symbol. 

Now the universal Spirit is what is con- 
ceived by man as God. Being coloured by 
the prevailing elements in man’s own mind, 
the universal Spirit is seen from particular 
standpoints and associated with partieular 
qualities. In the same way, the universe, 
which has been evolved, as it were, out of 
the universal Spirit, is also seen coloured by 


the prevailing elements in man’s mind and 
it therefore appears as full of mamfold 
forms. Each of these differentiated views 
of the universal Spirit and the universe has 
its own particular word-symbol, names 
which have been evolved out of the deepest 
spiritual perceptions of sages. And as 
thought and sound-symbol are inseparably 
associated with each other, these word- 
symbols symbolize and express as nearly as 
possible the particular view of the universal 
Spirit and the universe they stand for. 
These symbols represent the differentiated 
views of the universal Spirit, but Om 
represents the undifferentiated universal 
Spirit. 

Om is therefore the highest symbol of the 
universal Spirit. It belongs to all languages 
and to all people. In India, schools of 
thought of every shade of opinion have 
adopted Om as -the symbol of their 
religious aspiration. The English word 
God, like the corresponding words in” other 
languages, is very limited in its function. 
It cannot go very far without being qualified 
by adjectives such as personal, impersonal, 
or absolute ; its significance is very small. 
Om, however, has around it all the various 
significances and it can therefore be accepted 
by all. 


The Goal Is the Way. 


“For I am the goal of the wise man, and 
I am the way’, says Sri Krsna in the 
Srimad Bhagavata. Jesus also said, ‘I 
am the way’. For it is not sufficient 
merely to hear or study the words of the 
wise ones; the experience recorded in those 
words must be realized. When the mean- 
ing of Om has been studied and grasped, 
then Om must be used as a means to the 
end that it symbolizes. ‘Tasya wicakah 
pranavah. Tajjapastadarthabhavanam ’ — 
‘ His manifesting word is Om. The repeti- 
tion of this (Om) and meditating on its 
meaning (is the way)’, says Patafijali in 
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his Yoga-Sūira ( Aphorisms ). The reason 
why repetition of Om while meditating on 
its meaning is advocated is that mental, 
repetition thoughtfully performed amounts 
to what may be called ‘keeping good 
company in the mind’. The mind is 
coloured by the company it keeps, and that 
colouring calls up whatever latent çorre- 
sponding impressions there may be lying 
deep within the mind. Impressions, whether 
good or bad, live on in the mind in a latent 
form ; when the necessary stimulus is given 
those impressions again become active. So 
the repetition of Om while thinking of its 
meaning acts as a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of spiritual understanding and the 
growth of spirituality. 

The significance of Om can also be 
carried into the constant thought of daily 
life. Om can colour the mind with its 
meaning not only: at the time of meditation 
but at all times. For if Om is remembered 
~ as the*mother of all names and forms, and 
as the one sound-symbo! which covers the 
whole ground of sound, the truest symbol 
of the sphota, then all names and forms and 
sounds will be immediately made holy, or 
deified. ‘The practice of the presence of 
God’, as Brother Lawrence described this 
universal spiritual experience, is the aim of 
all spiritual discipline. Consciousness of the 
presence of God may be achieved through 
constantly thinking of Om and applying its 
meaning to the common experiences of 
daily living. Everything has its name, its 
central idea. Through Om that name, and 
therefore its object, can be linked imme- 
diately to the cosmic Mind ; and indhis way 
the fundamental spiritual unity of the 
universe can be established in the mind of 
the individual as a very real experience. 

And as that experience develops and 
strengthens, the reorientation of mind which 
sees God in everything becomes more and 
more firmly established. And as the seeker 
becomes established in knowledge, that old 
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ignorance which was the cause of constant ` 
suffering will vanish. Ultimately this pro- 
cess must lead to the fullest development of 
the spiritual life, which is pure unselfish- 
ness. For as one’s attitude to the world 
around undergoes these fundamental 
changes, so, too, must one’s attitude to 
one’s own self, as an individual, undergo 
a fundamental change. 

The basis of all ignorance is that we 
think of ourselves as individual minds and 
individual bodies. This is the root cause 
of all selfishness. For while each individual 
feels himself to be separate from all others, 
he will naturally feel compelled to do his 
best to please and preserve and protect 
himself ; and this he can only do at the 
expense of others. We want to preserve at 
all costs our individuality, but we do not 
stop to think what individuality is. Indi- 
viduality does not exist in the way we 
want it to, because the likes and dislikes, 
the personal characteristics and special 
abilities that we now associate with 
individuality and want so desperately to 
preserve cannot be preserved. They are 
constantly undergoing change. True indi- 
viduality lies in the domain of things that 
do not change, and this is the life of the 
spirit. True individuality will be found in 
the consciousness of the one universal Spirit 
that is in all, that is all. This is the real 
nature of man; and this one, undivided, 
infinite Spirit is the real individual. So 
now we are only, struggling towards indi- 
viduality. Real, unchanging individuality 
will come when we can say, ‘I am in 
everything, in everybody, I am in all lives, 
I am the universe ’. 

And with this consciousness of the basic 
spiritual unity of all things and the real 
nature ‘of man, there will come at last the 
conviction to each one of us that ‘I am 
spirit ; I am not body, I am not weak and 
fearful and subject to death and disease ; 
Į am spirit alone’. This is the goal 
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towards which we are all struggling, and 
various are the means we use to help us 
in our struggle. Meditation upon the 
symbol Om besides the study of its mean- 


ing is one of the means, for, as the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad says, ‘This Atman is 
first to be heard, then thought about, and 
then meditated upon’. 


The Holy Mother Birth Centenary 


Celebrations in Calcutta 


HE opening columns of our issue for 
| December 1953 were devoted to a 


study of the life and teachings 
of Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, 
whose birth centenary celebrations were 
inaugurated at Belur Math, the head- 
quarters of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, on the 27th December, her hundred- 
and-first birthday. In those columns we 
also mentioned the various items of work 
connected with the centenary, such as the 
publication of The Great Women of India 
and a life of the Mother in Bengali, under- 
taken by the Celebrations Committee. 

On the inauguration day at Belur Math, 
the day-long programme included bhajan, 
puja, and feeding of the devotees. It is 
estimated that about 200,000 people visited 
Belur Math and about 30,000 devotees 
received prasada (consecrated food). In 
the afternoon, amidst an exceptionally large 
gathering, a public meeting, presided over 
by Swami Madhavananda, the General 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, was held” in the open in the 
grounds of the Math, and the various aspects 
of the life and teachings of the Holy Mother 
were discussed by Swami Tejasananda, Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, Sri Kumud Bandhu Stn, and 
others. In the evening a talk on the.Holy 
Mother, given by Swami Avinasananda, 
was broadcast from the Calcutta Station of 
All India Radio, 


At the very outset, Swami Shankara. 
nanda, the President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, formally inaugurated 
the centenary celebrations — which will be 
continued at the various centres of the 
Order all over the world for one year — 
and, conveying his benedictory greetings, 
gave his message as follows: 


‘Dear children of the Divine Mother. 


“It is indeed a matter for great rejoicing 
that we are privileged to participate in the 
celebration of Sri Sarada Devi’s birth 
centenary. which commences today. On 
this sacred occasion we pray to Sri Rama- 
krishna and Sarada Devi to shower their 
blessings on us all. 

‘ At the present day the minds of most 
men and women all over the world are full 
of conflict and confusion about ideals, and 
they are adrift without proper moorings. 
What is wanted is a grasp of the meaning 
and purpose of life and the organizing of 
society with this ultimate objective. What 
that puspose of life is, and how it can be 
easily achieved, has been well illustrated in 
the lives of Sri Ramakrishna and Sarada 
Devi, the divine couple, for whom God- 
realization was the one aim of life. To 
fee] His presence and to serve His children 
was their sole occupation. Such an outlook 
on life can alone restore amity, peace, and 
happiness in society and among nations. 
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All other ideals, however good in them- 
selves, are but half-way houses. 

‘ The advent of Sri Sarada Devi has been 
a unique phenomenon in the history of the 
world and a great blessing to mankind. 
Judged by ordinary standards, her life may 
appear commonplace and uneventful, but 
from the standpoint of the grand ideal it 
embodies, it carries a lofty message to the 
world at large. She is the last word on the 
ideal of Indian womanhood, nay, she rep- 
resents a universal type transcending all 
limitations of race and time. 

‘In Sarada Devi we find a rare blending 
of the ideal wife, mother, and nun. She 
was a true partner of her saintly husband, 
his helpmate in fulfilling his mission in this 
world. No wonder that Sri Ramakrishna 
actually worshipped her as a goddess. The 
noblest aspect of Sri Sarada Devi’s life con- 
sisted in her being the perfect mother. Her 
utterly unselfish love embraced all human- 
ity whout any distinction whatsoever. 
The life of Sarada Devi is a call to the 
modern woman to manifest her essentially 
feminine greatness, the chief characteristic 
-of which is spiritual motherhood. This 
precious heritage needs to be brought within 
thè reach of all to inspire and guide them 
to perfection. 
day offer our sincere prayers to Sri Sarada 
Devi, the universal Mother, for the peace 
and well-being of the world.’ 

On the 28th and zogth December there 
were two religious gatherings at Belur 


Let us on’ this auspicious ` 


Math, when readings from Sri Sri Mayer 
Katha and reading and exposition of the 
Bhagavata were given by Swami Satswa- 
rupananda and Swami Omkarananda res- 
pectively. 

A second public meeting was organized 
at the University Institute Hall in Calcutta 
on the 30th evening when Sri Sala 
Kumar Mukherjee, Speaker of the West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, presided. The 
speakers on the occasion, Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar, Sri Achintya Kumar Sen 
Gupta, Srimati C. K. Handoo, and Swami 
Avinasananda, all showed in their speeches 
the uniqueness of the life of the Holy 
Mother and stressed that she was an em- 
bodiment of Indian womanhood in its 
finest form. 

Yet another valuable item of the celebra- 
tions programme was a discourse on the 
women characters in the Mahabharata by 
Sri Tripurari Chakravarty at Belur Math on 
the 2nd January. 

Lastly, the concluding feature of this 
week of inaugural celebrations was a 
picturesque procession, on the morning of 
the 3rd January, which started from Belur 
Math and terminated at the Temple 
of Dakshineswar, the centre of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s spiritual ministrations. Beauti- 
fully decorated portraits of Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Holy Mother were taken out in that 
crowded procession of monks and men and 
women devotees to the accompaniment of 
bhajan and kirtan, ebands and songs. 


The Philosophical Interpretation 


of History 


Proressor S. K. Martra, M.A., Ph.D. 


At the first session of the international symposium on ‘ The 
Interpretation of History’ held at the Institute in December 
1953, Dr. S. K. Mattra introduced the discussion on ° The 


Philosophical Interpretation of History’. 


The gist of his 


address forms the present article. Dr. Matra, Honorary 
Professor of Philosophy at the Banaras Hindu Umversity, 
ts a well-known scholar. 


O my mind the problems connected 

with the philosophical interpretation 

of history are the following: (:) 
What is the meaning of history ?; (i) Is 
history determined by universal factors, 
and, if so, what are these ?; (i+) Is there 
any such thing as a goal of history, that 
is, a destination towards which its whole 
process is moving ? 


With regard to the first of these questions, 
the word ‘history’ has been used in two 
different senses. It has been used in the 
sense of a record of events; it has also been 
employed to mean the events themselves. 
If it is used in the first sense, then, what- 
ever value it may possess for the historian, 
it will hardly be a subject for philosophical 
discussion ; for the récording of events, 
though it may demand a great deal of 
technical skill on the part of the historian, 
has hardly any philosophical interest. But 
history, in the sense of the events or 
phenomena in the course of the evolution 
of the human race, undoubtedly has great 
philosophical significance. Fortunately his- 
tory in the second sense is now the 
commonly accepted meaning of the term, 
and thus the philosopher has the opportunity 
to give his interpretation of it. The second 


sense has further been widened to include 
not only the phenomena of the human 
world, but also those of the natural world ; 
in fact it has been made to include every- 
thing that undergoes change. It is in this 
wider sense, for example, that we speak of 
the history of rocks or the history of the 
solar system. For the purposes of the 
present lecture, however, I shall use the 
term in the sense of the entire range of the 
phenomena of human life, though admitt- 
ing the legitimacy of its further extension 
to include everything that changes. 


The second and third questions are the 
main controversial questions that have arisen 
in connection with the interpretation of 
history. They are, moreover, related to 
each other. For if some universal principle 
is accepted as being at the root of the 
historical process, then the problem of the 
goal of history becomes nothing else than 
that of the realization of this universal 
principle. 

These are the main problems concerning 
the philosophy of history, though there are 
many other subsidiary problems. For 
example, the problem of how human 
personality affects history raises the ques- 
tion whether it is the personality of the 
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individual human being which is the most 
important factor, or humanity at large, that 
is, the universal human personality. 

A word of explanation is needed as to 
how I propose to deal with thése problems. 
As this Institute has planned several sym- 
posia on the interpretation of history, others 
dealing with the psychological, the econom- 
ical, the racial interpretations, and so on, 
I shall deal only with what is strictly the 
philosophical interpretation of history. I 
shall not discuss therefore the economic 
interpretation of history, though, in the 
Marxian form of it, it has enormously in- 
fluenced human thought. For the same 
reason I shall omit from my discussion the 
racial interpretation of history, such as we 
find in the works of Gobineau, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, and others, although 
this also has had 4 considerable influence 
upon men’s ideas on the subject. 


Scltopenhauer’s Philosophy of History 

In the nineteenth century the orthodox 
philosophical position was to look upon 
history either as a deduction from certain 
natural principles, such as the principle of 
natural selection or the survival of the 
fittest, or from certain universal meta- 
physical principles such as the Absolute 
Idea of the Hegelians. There arose also in 
the nineteenth century a rebel philosophy 
which discarded both in favour of an arbi- 
trary will or an intimate feeling. The 
leader of these rebels, who were known as 
romanticists, was Schopenhauer who, in his 
work The World as Will and Idea, pro- 
pounded the theory that at the reot of the 
historical process is a blind will. In itself 
this blind will meant very little, but its 
significance lay in the fact that it was the 
first serious challenge to the great idealistic 
system of Hegel, which sought to construct 
a gigantic philosophical structure with the 
help of Thought or Reason alone. The 
Hegelian system was no doubt one of the 
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grandest ever conceived by man, not only 
in -the boldness of its conception and its 
gigantic sweep, but also in its architectonic 
perfection. But it twisted and perverted 
history in order to fit it into its logical 
scheme. As the late Dr. Brajendra Nath 
Seal once remarked to me, ‘ Ours is a hard 
world, too hard to be put into the musical 
scheme of Hegel’. Schopenhauer exposed 
the weakness of the Hegelian philosophy 
and set up as its rival his own philosophy 
of the blind will. As I have already said, 
by itself his theory of the blind will is not 
of much philosophical significance. More- 
over, it led to hopeless pessimism, from 
which it was only partially saved by the 
second principle of his philosophy, namely, 
Idea. But this principle could not give any 
hope for the historical process, but only 
afforded consolation to the individual because 
he could seek shelter in the realm of 
Ideas from the ceaseless flow of the world 
process. Schopenhauer’s philosophy, how- 
ever, paved the way for a new approach 
to the philosophical problems—the ap- 
proach through the will. There is no 
reason why philosophy should confine itself 
to the principle of Reason, neglecting all 
other principles. Centuries of exclusive 
adherence to Reason had in fact had a very 
disastrous effect upon philosophical thought, 
and had rendered it dogmatic and opinion- 
ated. 


. History According to Nietzsche 

Thus the main importance of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy lay in the fact that it 
ushered in a new life of thought which 
powerfully influenced subsequent philo- 
sophical speculation. For instance, it in- 
fluenced greatly the philosophy of Nietzsche, 
who replaced its blind will by the will to 
power. History, according to Nietzsche, is 
the field for the exercise of the will to 
power. The makers of history are men with 
a strong will who have got the power to 
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change its course. And a radical change in 
its course was indeed, he thought, the cry- 
. ing need of the hour, as the current moral 
and social institutions, in his opmion, were 
responsible for the creation of a weak-kneed 
and imbecile race of men. History has 
recorded several instances of men with a 
strong will changing the whole face of the 
world. It is such men that have made 
history, and it is such men that will continue 
to make it in the future. As a radical 
change in the course of history is essential, 
there will be born a race of heroes who, like 
our Kalki avatdra, will make short work of 
the present imbecile race of men. 
Nietzsche’s conception of history there- 
fore was extremely individualistic, but it 
carried the will principle much further than 
Schopenhauer did, and it stated as the goal 
of history the production of a race of 
Supermen, conceived, of course, in the 
Nietzschean way as men of the type of 
Hitler or Napoleon. It was, however, no 
small achievement that something was put 
forward at last as a goal of history. 


Bergson’s Elan Vital 

This is where the philosophy of history 
stood at the end of the nineteenth century. 
It had won a great battle with the Hegelians 
on the one hand and the naturalists on the 
other, and had succeeded in saving history 
from the clutches either of a rigidly mechani- 
cal principle or the equally rigid logical 
scheme of the Hegelians The twentieth 
century, thanks to Bergson, noted a further 
advance in this direction. Bergson’s crea- 
tive élan is the very antithesis of both these 
rigid schemes. It was developed also far 
more elaborately and was far more com- 
prehensive in its outlook than the blind 
will of Schopenhauer or the will to ‘power 
of Nietzsche. This philosophy immensely 
strengthened the position of the romanticists, 
who felt dissatisfied with the logical scheme 
of the Hegelians, but were unable to give a 


constructive philosophy of their own. To 
them the philosophy of Bergson was a ven- 
table Godsend. They could with its help 
breach the walls both of the scientists who 
tried to explain history with the help of 
purely mechanical principles, and of the 
rationalists who did it with the help of their 
logic . Bergson’s, in fact, was the most 
thorough-going attempt that had so far been 
made to demolish the position of all philos- 
ophers’ who had looked upon history as a 
sort of geometrical problem which could be 
solved completely with the help of principles 
taken either from the repository of meta- 
physics or that of science. 

But although Bergson’s philosophy has 
thus a great negative significance, it has not 
much positive value as a constructive system 
of philosophy. For the élan vital, which 
Bergson identifies with Time, is a principle 
which has no directive force. Bergson, in 
fact, has expressly denied any purpose or 
goal towards which it is directed. It is only 
another name for mere drifting. It is true 
he has, in his last work The Two Sources of 
Morahty and Religion, identified it with love, 
but merely calling it love does not change 
its nature unless it is shown what love stands 
for, which Bergson has never done. In fact? 
what Bergson has done is to degrade love 
to a point where it loses all its content and 


becomes another name for purposeless 
drifting. 


The Erlebnis of Dilthey 


Another protest—this time from the side 
of human personality — against all attempts 
to ‘deduce’ history came from Wilhelm 
Dilthey, the author of Einleitung in die 
Geistesunssenschaften (Introduction to Cul- 
tural Sciences). In that book he made a 
distinction between natural sciences and 
cultural sciences. History belongs to the 
latter class. In it the directive principle is 
what he calls ‘ Erlebnis’, that is, experi- 
ence as lived, not experience which can be_ 
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analysed and dissected and tested and 
scrutinized. It is the rich living experience 
of a concrete subject, not the dead crystal- 
lized specimen which constitutes the 
` “Experience’ of Kant. This Erlebnis 
Dilthey exhibits, not like Schleiermacher 
and Hölderlin in isolated regions of our 
life, but in the whole of our life. It reminds 
one of Husserl’s Wesenserschauung, with 
which it has many points of resemblance. 
Like the latter, it is not only an existential 
but also an axiological principle. In fact, 
` the cultural sciences are sciences of value, 
as opposed to the Tatsachenwissenschaften, 
which are sciences of fact. 


But history is the result not merely of 
the isolated experiences of isolated individ- 
uals, but even more than that, of the con- 
` nections of experiences, what Dilthey calls 
Sirbkturzusammenhdnge  (structural- con- 
nections of experiences ). He uses the word 
" Zusammenhang’ (connection) and not 
“Emheit’ (unity), in order to stress the 
fact that the unity here is not a conceptual 
but a living unity. In fact, there is an 
inner purposiveness in our lives which 
makes such living unities possible. Indi- 
viduals again do not live in isolation, but 
they live together in families, communities, 
nations, and ultimately in humanity itself. 
Thus there is a living link between one in- 
dividual and another, which makes it 
_ possible for a common Sirukturzusammen- 
hang to develop. This is how social life 
originates and develops. The unity of 
social life therefore is based upon the 
connections of living experiences, not upon 
any conceptual unity. 


Dilthey thus joins Bergson and others 
in protesting against the philosophy which 
attempts to reduce history to the ‘position 
of a- mathematical theorem which can be 
deduced from a number of logical axioms 
and postulates. 


Spengler’s ‘ Decline of the West’ 


But the most powerful attack that has 
been made in the present century so far 
upon this kind of philosophy which tries to 
‘ deduce’ history, has come from Oswald 
Spengler, who in his epoch-making work 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes ( The De- 


_ Cline of the West ) has elaborated his philos- 


ophy of history. It is a book, every page of 
which kindles, animates, vivifies. What has 
been said of another similar book —- I mean 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century — can be said of 
it, namely, that it is so full of life that it 
looks more like a man than a book. Its ap- 
pearance created quite a sensation in Ger- 
many. Although it is a difficult philosophical 
work, it had a record sale, for ninety thou- 
sand copies of it were sold in the course of a 
few months. It exhibits amazing scholar- 
ship. Art, literature, poetry, music, archi- 
tecture, philosophy, history, politics find a 
place in this remarkable book and are 
handled with a mastery which is indeed 
wonderful. It is also written in such a 
style that each word tells. And there are 
thousands of such words, all full of deep 
significance. It is truly an epoch-making 
work. 


What is the message of this book? It 
is that history is not a geometrical problem 
that can be solved with the help of logical 
principles, but is an expression of what 
Spengler calls ‘ Schjcksal’ or Destiny which 
is absolutely indeterminate and indefinable. 
This idea of Destiny he sharply contrasts 
with the principle of Causality. Thus he 
says, ‘ Following out this train of thought 
to the end, we come into the presence of an 
opposition in which we perceive the key — 
the only key —- wherewith to approach and 
( so far as the word has any meaning at all ) 
to solve, one of the oldest and gravest of 
man’s riddles. This is the opposition of 
the Destiny-Idea and the Causahty 


a 
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Principle — an opposition which, it is safe 
to say, has never hitherto been recognized 
for what ıt is, the necessary foundation of 
world-building ’ ( The Dechne of the West, 
authorized English translation by C. F. 
Atkinson, Vol. I, p. 117). This contrast 
he elaborates further as follows: ‘ The 
Destiny-Idea demands life-experience, and 
not scientific experience, the power of 
seeing and not that of calculating, depth 
and not intellect. There is an organic 
logic, an instinctive dream-sure logic of all 
existence as opposed to the logic of the 
inorgansc, the logic of understanding and 
of things understood — a logic of direction 
as against a logic of extension — and no 


systematist, no Aristotle or Kant, has 
known how to deal with it’ (Op. cu, 
Vol I, p. 117). It is this ‘inorganic 
logic’, this ‘dream-sure’ logic ( what a 


fine expression, by the way, this is ) which 
he has presented in his book, as against 
the ‘logic of the inorganic’ of Science 
dominated by the Causal Principle. 

‘This Destiny-Idea plays in his philos- 
ophy the same rôle that Time plays in 
Bergson’s philosophy. The two principles, 
in fact, are the same. Even the Bergsonian 
terminology finds a place in this book. 
Thus in the passage we have quoted above, 
he calls the logic of the rationalists logic of 
extension. He also calls it the logic of 
space, as contrasted with his own logic, 
which he calls the logic of time, exactly in 
the same manner in whieh Bergson calls all 
rationalistic explanations of things spatiali- 
zations of them. Like Bergson’s durée, 
Spengler’s Destiny also flows, not knowing 
whither ; it moves, not knowing where. 

With this Bergsonian conception of Time 
as the essence of History, Spengler combines 
Dilthey’s view of it as constituted’ by the 
living experiences ( Erlebnisse ) of «living 
individuals. > This gives us his double con- 
ception of History as a process and as an 
experience-act ( Erlebnisakt). The Dil- 


theyan influence gives a spiritual character 
to his interpretation of History, while the 
Bergsonian strain enhances his hostility to 
the causal view of it. From both flows his 
view of History as dealing with the world 
of Becoming and not with the world of 
Become, from which follows his view of 
civilization as a symptom of decay. For 
civilization means the converting of Becom- 
ing into the Become, turning the elasticity 
of life into the rigidity of legal forms It 
is in this sense that he speaks of the 
‘decline of the West’. This expression 
means nothing else than this, that the West 
has outlived its vigorous days when it was 
a culture and has now hardened into 
a civilization. 

The influence of Goethe also is very 
clearly present in this book of Spengler’s. 
His Destiny may be compared to Goethe’s 
‘ Eternal-Feminine ’, as we have in the last 
line of Faust: ‘Das Ewig-Wetbhche 
zieht uns hinan’ (The BEternal- Feminine 
leads us on and upwards.) Not only 
that, but he also identifies Destiny with 
Woman. This appears from the following 
passages of his book: ‘The feminine 
stands closer to the Cosmic. It is rooted 
deeper in the earth and it is immediately 
involved in the grand cyclic rhythms of 
Nature. ... The male livingly experiences 
Destiny, and he comprehends Causality, the 
causal law of the Become. The female, on 
the contrary, ts herself Destiny and Time and 
the organic logic of the Becoming, and for 
that very reason the principle of Causality 
is for ever alien to her....Man makes 
Historyy Woman ts History. > (Op. 
ctt., Vol II, p. 327). 


Destiny and the Historic Process 


Goethe did not care to explain what this 
‘ Eternal-Feminine ’ meant. To say that it 
is love, does not explain it, for a universal 
love may lack all concrete content and may 
mean nothing more than a universal principle 
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of unity. The same vagueness attaches to 
Spengler’s Destiny. What is this Destiny 
which is at the root of the historic process? 
What does it signify? Far from making 
clear what its meaning is, Spengler has 
taken particular care to show that it can- 
not be made definite and has quoted 
Nietzsche’s saying that what has , history 
cannot be defined. Not only that, but all 
the statements he has made about this 
principle, namely, that it is Time, move- 
ment, flow, unrestricted by any logical 
categories, leave us all the more wondering 
what its nature is. In fact, one feels about 
this principle what a French poet has felt : 
‘ Ainsi toujours poussés vers de 
nouveaux rivages 
` Dans la nuit éternelle empories sans 
retour 
Ne pourrons-nous jamais sur Vocean 
des ages 
jeter Vancre un seul jour 2’ 
(Ths driven always towards new shores 
and carried away in the eternal Night with- 
out any hope of return, shall we not be 
able to cast anchor on the ocean of the 
ages for a single day ? ) 
I ask in all seriousness, Is this to be the 
“fate of history ? Is history to be a destiny 
without a destination ? Is the end of man, 
with his Apollinian, Faustian, and Magian 
soul, to be ‘ swallowed up and lost in the 
wide womb of uncreated Night’? It is 
clear a reorientation of the philosophy of 
history is absolutely needed if it is to be 
saved from this fate. Fortunately for us 
there has emerged in the person of Sri 
Aurobindo a philosopher who has rescued 
history from this fate. History, he says, is 
no doubt the expression of man’s destiny. 
But this destiny is not something indefinite 
and inchoate. On the contrary, it is 
another name for the Spiritual Principle 
which is involved in, and towards which is 
moving, the universe. It is not mere drift- 
ing, it is not mere flow, but it is move- 


ment towards a definite goal. Destiny 
without destination is absolutely meaning- 
less. Sri Aurobindo here goes back from 
Spengler to Nietzsche. With all his faults 
Nietzsche could give us a vision of a higher 
destiny of man—the destiny to be a Super- 
man. Here lies the hope of ‘history. 
History is the passage from man to the 
Superman. But this Superman is not the 
Superman of Nietzsche, a man of the 
Hitler type, a man only endowed with 
greater intellectual powers and more ruth- 
less and cruel than the present race of 
mankind. That way lies no salvation for 
history. But if history is to be saved, this 
Superman must be conceived as really a 
Greater Man, a Divine Man. History is the 
passage from man to this Greater Man. As 
Sri Aurobindo puts it, ‘ Nietzsche’s idea 
that to develop the superman out of our 
present very unsatisfactory manhood is our 
real business, is itself an absolutely sound 
teaching. His formulation of our aim, “‘ to 
become ourselves ’’, ‘to exceed ourselves ’ , 
implying, as it does, that man has not yct 
found all his true self, his true nature by 
which he can successfully and spontanc- 
ously live, could not be bettered. But 
then the question of questions is there, what 
is our self, and what is our real nature ? 
What is that which is growing in us, but 
into which we have not yet grown? It is 
something divine, is the answer, a divinity 
Olympian, Apollinian, Dionysiac, which 
the reasoning and consciously willing animal, 
man, is labouring more or less obscurely 
to become. Certainly, it is all that ; but in 
what shall we find tHe seed of that divinity 
and what is the poise in which the super- 
man, once self-found, can abide and be 
secure from lapse into this lower and im- 
perfect manhood ? Is it the intellect and 
wil], the double-aspected buddhi of the 
Indian psychological system ? But this is 
at present a thing so perplexed, so divided 
against itself, so uncertain of everything 
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it gains... it can hardly itself be the 
seed and at any rate gives us no such 
secure and divine poise as we are seeking. 
Therefore we say, not the intellect and will, 
but that supreme thing in us yet higher 
-than the Reason, the spirit, here concealed 


behind the coatings of our lower nature, is- 


the secret seed of the divinity and will be, 
when discovered and delivered, luminous 
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above the mind, the wide ground upon 
which a divine life of the human being 
can be with security founded’ (The 
Human Cycle, pp. 260-61 ). 

This, then, is the goal of history — to 
divinize the entire race of man, and not 
merely to float on a shoreless ocean without 
any hope of ever being able to cast anchor 
anywhere, as Spengler conceives it. 


Democracy and its panacea of education and freedom have certainly done something 
for the race. To begin with, the people are, for the first time in the historical 
period of history, erect, active, and alive, and where there is life, there is always a 
hope of better things. Again, some kind of knowledge and with it some kind of active 
intelligence based on knowledge and strengthened ‘by the habit of being called 
on to judge and decide between conflicting issues and opinions in all sorts of matters 
have been much more generalized than was formerly possible. Men are being progres- 
sively trained to use their minds, to apply intelligence to life, and that is a great gain. 
If they have not yet learned to think for themselves or to think soundly, clearly, and 
rightly, they are at least more able now to choose with some kind of initial intelligence, 
however imperfect as yet it may be, the thought they shall accept and the rule they 
shall follow. Equal educational equipment and equal opportunity of life have by no 
means been acquired ; but there is a much greater equalization than was at all possible 
in former states of society. But here a new and enormous defect has revealed 
itself which is proving fatal to the social idea which engendered it. For given even 
perfect equality of educational and other opportunity,—and that does not yet really 
exist and cannot in the individualistic state of society, — to what purpose or in what 
manner 1s the opportunity likely to be used? Man, the half infra-rational being, 
demands three things for his satisfaction, power, if he can have it, but at any rate 
the use and reward of his faculties and the enjoyment of his desires. In the old 
societies the possibility Of these could be secured by him to a certain extent accord- 
ing to his birth, his fixed status, and the use of his capacity with the limits of his 
hereditary status. That basis once removed and no proper substitute provided, the same 
ends can only be secured by success in a scramble for the one power left, the power 
of wealth. Accordingly, instead of a harmoniously ordered society there has been 
developed a huge organized competitive system, a frantically rapid and one-sided 
development of industrialism and unger the garb of democracy an increasing plutocratic 
tendency that shocks by its ostentatious grossness and the magnitudes of its gulfs 
and distances. These have been the’ last results of the individualistic ideal and its 
democratic machinery, the initial bankruptcies of the rational age. 
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dynamic force that has ever struck 
the modern world. Certainly with 
its twin, the Industrial Revolution, it has 
knockéd down so many of the Humpty- 
Dumptys of tradition that the world will 
never be the same ‘again. Democracy was 
not, of course, developed solely by England 
nor even by the English-speaking peoples. 
There were forms of democracy rising in 
the Middle Ages in most of the countries 
of Western Europe, but it may be doubted 
if they would have survived, or at least 
triumphed, without the example and the 
encouragement {often ` unconscious) of 
England. The mechanics of the democratic 
process can be best observed in the 
English-speaking countries. Let us turn 
now to an exposition of those mechanics as 
we know them today so that we may watch 
their evolution throughout our history. 
Democracy is a positive political process 
for putting the evolving will of the people 
“into effect ın order to advance toward 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. It bears 
im itself the means of improvement, but it 
is a process and not a structure and there- 
fore can never lay claim to perfection with- 
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out destroying its essential nature. Democ- 
racy seeks to preserve and reconcile the 
rival sovereigntes and moral values of the 
individual and of society and to use them 
as positive aids in developing a higher 
social and moral order. It means the 
federation of individuals to form society, 
not their complete surrender to society. 
The first charactenstic of the method of 
democracy is this: government of ihe 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
In the. modern states this means in a 
practical sense that the people wicld not 
immediate power but, through their repre- 
sentatives, ultimate power. It is, however, 
their duty to exert continual pressure in 
the direction of théir desires. Such popular 
pressure is usually readily discernible, and 
it is notable that lobbyjsts of special inter- 
ests are most successful when the pressure 
they exert is in harmony with the trend of 
the times. The very populousness of the 
modern state and the complexity of its 
problems signify that the chief result of an 
election is to register approval or disapprov- 
al of the trend the government has taken. 
Unfortunately no fool-proof way has yet 
been found by which party members can 
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choose’ good candidates. The primary has 
been rather a disappointment and often an 
aid to deliberate abuse because it lends 
itself to machine control and to the exclusion 
of selected groups, such as Negroes, from 
political rights. 

The will of the people is determined and 
put into effect by a changing balance of 
social conflict, that is, by a never-ending 
regrouping of social forces in temporary 
alliances to promote their own interests. The 
majority force no sooner takes office than 
a counterforce begins to form to combat it. 
This counterforce operates by certain rules 
and restraints (whence it is known in 
England as ‘ Her Majesty’s loyal opposi- 
tion’ ), but it takes shrewd advantage of 
its opponents’ mistakes and in the end’ al- 
ways becomes in its own turn the force in 
control, Then the process is repeated as a 
new alignment of counterforces moulds 
itself in conformity to new trends and strives 
to overturn the force intrenched in office. 

Democracy, and only democracy, frankly 
seeks guidance in this interplay of social 
interests and is willing to change its pro- 
gramme as the political, economic, and 
social balances shift. ‘ Good ’ to the demo- 
crat lies in the method to be used for im- 
‘provement. Now regardless of our desire to 
be honest and accurate, our different back- 
grounds, interests, and attainments lead us 
to hold different views of the same problem 
and to favour. different solutions. So one 
group or another of useis always viewing 
with alarm whatever solution is proposed 
and prophesying the downfall of the 
American way if it is put into effect. 
Totalitarians, on the other hand, seek to 
strangle social conflict by setting up a single 
complete and ‘perfect’ structure which 
forbids free expression of desires ‘and to 
which they insist that society must conform. 
As Sgt. Alvin C. York, the outstanding 
American hero of World War I, said: ‘In 
a free country there’s a heap more com- 
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plaint than suffering. In a dictatorship 
there’s.a heap of suffering and no com- 
plaint.’ . 


The Control of Democracy 


But how does democracy insure that its 
social conflict does not result in the triumph 
of might over right? There is no insurance 
save in the eternal vigilance of the people. 
Said Jefferson: ‘I know no safe depository 
of the ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves ; and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise their 
control- with a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion by education.’ We 
set up certain methods which are intended 
to provide insurance, but they are valueless 
unless we make ourselves responsible for 
their use. The exercise of democracy is like - 
walking: a continually arrested falling for- 
ward. If one does not put out his foot to 
catch himself, he will fall; just so, *if we 
in a democracy do not continually readjust 
our social balance, we pass over to totali- 
tarianism. Constitutions and laws, be they 
ever so perfect, are no guarantee in them- 
selves. Indeed, the good law of today may 
become the strait jacket of tomorrow, fêr 
times change and institutions must change 
with them or human liberty is lost. There 
is no automatic fool-proof way to guarantee 
liberty. 

The basic controls of democracy lie in the 
individual’s self-restraint and courage, often 
without hope of heaven or fear of hell. Both 
are moral qualities; and whether or not 
they are regarded as innate, they can be 
developed and strengthened by precept and 
example. Self-restraint is the monitor that 
tells us when to forgo our own desires and 
opinions and yield to the general will: it is 
the basis of social order, Courage is the 
quality that enables us on occasion to stand 
up against the general will for what we 
believe is necessary because it is just: it is 
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the means by which society advances. No 
law of church or state can take from us our 
right to object, if we are willing to take the 
consequences. Self-restraint is good, but 
it is the lesser virtue because it can become 
the acquiescent tool of tyranny. Courage 
can on occasion become the spearhead of 
tyranny, but its active nature makes, ıt even 
more the vitally necessary spearhead of 
liberty. There always will be men and 
women with the courage to stand up for 
what they believe is right, whatever the 
consequences. ‘The tree of liberty,’ said 
Jefferson, ‘ must be refreshed from time to 
time with the blood of patriots and tyrants.’ 
Thus successful democracy (like walk- 
ing ) demands a superb sense of balance 
and restraint. The purpose of education in 
a democracy is to teach this balance and 
restraint — a ‘ sense of the limits of power ’. 
There appears to be danger that as political 
democracy increases the effectiveness of 
democratic government will decrease. This 
danger is only apparent, not real. There is 
no paradox here, for the democratic process 
has never envisaged the admission of new 
voters to a share in the government until 
they are prepared. Social classes have been 
“undergoing the educative process that we 
daily see illustrated in the growth of a child 
into a responsible voter. It is true that 
without this educative process democracy 
will break down ; that is why it is absolutely 
essential for us to educate both the child and 
the adult in and out of school. 


The Place of Education 


Democracy calls for training ine the ideals 
of the aristocrat. In its best sense the word 
aristocracy means the ascendance of intel- 
lect, character, and judgement — and that 
is exactly what Jefferson sought. Surely no 
fair-minded democrat would object to de- 
ferring to such aristocratic leaders. ‘ There 
will be a social order,’ says T. V. Smith, 
‘in which every man lives richly his own 
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life, leads where his knowledge justifies, 
and follows where his ignorance compels.’ 
In order to be ideally successful a democ- 
racy would have to be made up of aris- 
tocrats in the best sense. 

There most of us stick, for we are con- 
vinced that most men have low instincts, 
in spite of the fact that it has not been 
proved that the masses cannot be educated 
up to aristocratic standards. American 
education has striven to promote democracy, 
and in a less complex age it had some 
success. Lately, however, it has begun to 
lag in its approach to the aristocratic 
standard, not because of any fault in the 
educators, but because we the people have 
wanted it to lag. We refuse to make the 
career of teaching attractive to the best 
talent, we fear to launch out on ambitious 
and progressive educational programmes, 
and we even refuse to finance the schooling 
of the new generation on a scale propor- 
tionate to that of the old. 

We have good sound reasons. Who, 
runs the familiar refrain, will collect the 
garbage if everyone is educated? The 
answer lies not in a permanent slave class, 
but in rewards. If no automatic system of 
disposal can be found, many of us would 
collect garbage for three months if during 
the rest of the year we could live graciously 
after our own ideals with books or sports 
or travel. The chains of a materialistic 
civilization have to a considerable extent 
given us false and selfish standards and 
kept us from boldly launching out to build 
the aristocratic society, which in the end 1s 
the only possible foundation for a true 
democracy. 

The historian Rostovtzeff finds the cause 
of the decay of ancient civilization in ‘ the 
gradual absorption of the educated classes 
by -the masses and the consequent simpli- 
fication of all the functions of political, 
social, economic, and intellectual life, which 
we call the barbarization of the ancient 
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world ’. Granting that this is true, salva- 
tion would have lain not in the compart- 
mentation of classes but in the education of 
the masses. A society cannot stand still, 
for a living organism which has stopped 
growing has paved the way for death. 
Perhaps universal education was impossible 
in the ancient world, but we have no excuse 
for saying that today except for our own 
fear and selfishness. Our failure to educate 
successtully will mean the swallowimg-up 
of civilization by the ignorant masses as 
inevitably as in ancient Rome. 


Tolerance and its Dangers 


Successful democracy demands that not 
only must we know the point at which to 
compromise, but we must know when not 
to compromise An opponent of liberty 
has expressed the democratic dilemma 
succinctly: ‘I demand liberty in the name 
of your principles: I refuse it to you in the 
name of mine’ Here is a pitfall, open and 
unconcealed, but one around which the 
narrowness of the democratic path does 
not permit a detour. The enemies of liberty 
are experts in hiding behind our civil 
liberties while they undermine the founda- 
tions of democracy, which are those very 
civil liberties. These enemies, however, will 
be a problem in our country only to the 
extent to which we fail to implement de- 
mocracy ; it is in a way an indispensable 
barometer of how well or how ill democracy 
is performing its functiqns. ‘I think’, 
wrote Justice Holmes in his famous dissent 
ın the case of Abrams v. United States, 
‘ that we should be etérnally vigilant against 
the attempts to check the expression of 
opinions that we loathe and believe to be 
fraught with death, unless they so immi- 
nently -threaten immediate interference with 
the lawful and pressing purposes of the law 
that immediate check is required to save 
the country.’ 

There will come a time when outside 


events, usually combined with our own 
shortsightedness, will demand that we lay 
aside our tolerance and fight. Lincoln was 
confronted by the dilemma of setting aside 
Constitutional guarantees or of observing 
the letter of the law and handicapping the 
war to save the Union. His decision was 
that he, would not allow the Constitution to 
prevent the preservation of the democracy 
which it had been established to preserve. 
The danger that democratic tolerance will 
promote its own death was clearly illustrated 
when Kerensky, by allowing complete free- 
dom to the Bolsheviks in 1917, paved the 
way for the overthrow by Lenin of Russia’s 
liberal republic; a similar toleration of 
Hitler in the 1920’s led to the institution of 
the Nazi régime in 1933 and the death of 
German democracy. 

It is this kind of sordid fact that hes 
behind the democratic diplomatic policies 
which to the idealist seem inconsistent with 
the principles of democracy. Wehdell 
Willkie expressed a cold fact when he said 
that only the productive are strong, and 
only the strong are free. Coach Leahy of 
Notre Dame said it another way: prayers 
work best when the players are big. We 
must learn that such order as nature has is? 
dog eat dog. We need might that right 
may survive. But we must have so sound 
a sense of values that when the victory is 
won we will go back to the method of 
tolerance and compromise. Without right 
our might is no different from that of the 
brute. 


The Struggle for Democracy 


This view of the mechanics of democracy 
would not be clear unless it pointed out 
that there are minor differences of method 
among the democratic nations. The essen- 
tial point is not whether the constitution is 
written or unwritten, whether the laws are 
declared in the name of a king or a 
president, or whether elections are held at 
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stated intervals or whenever the executive 
loses the confidence of the majority of the 
legislature. The essential test is whether or 
not the people can and do toss out the 
executive and the lawmakers and put in 
others more nearly to their liking. 

The ideal way of advancement is not to 
tear up the social tree and replant at, but 
to stir up the earth around the roots and 
let in the air and moisture. Admittedly 
there are times when a social system has 
become so solidified that gradual change is 
all but impossible. How then can democ- 
racy get its start in a nation which has 
never known it? It may make headway 
secretly among serious thinkers. It may be 
preached openly in a state still ostensibly 
autocratic but too decadent and inefficient 
to enforce restrictive laws. It may even be 
instituted occasionally by a monarch or 
dictator with the best interests of his people 
at heart. The commonest method, how- 
ever, is by revolution — and seldom a 
single revolution, for the autocratic elements 
are usually strong enough to keep the 
political pendulum swinging for generations. 
This condition is especially observable in 
Hispanic America. The winning of democ- 
Tacy takes a long struggle. On the palace 
of the Viceroy of India there was inscribed 
this motto: ‘Liberty will not descend to a” 
people ; a people must raise themselves to 
liberty.’ Democracy cannot succeed until 
a people agree to it and write its precepts 
in their hearts, and that takes generations. 
Heine observed that the Frenchman loved 
freedom as his mistress, the Englishman as 
his wife, and the German as h$ grand- 
mother. It was a more bitterly tragic 
German than Heine who wrote: ‘ The flag 
of the democratic Republic was never 
raised in our hearts.’ 
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Democracy is the political expression to 
the highest degree of human judgement, 
balance, restraint, and courage. It is not 
being, but becoming ; it can be lost, but 
never fully won. It is eternal conflict 
because each generation will have problems 
which have never been faced before, and 
which must be met with skill and courage , 
everything depends on their solution, for 
democracy once lost can be regained only 
with blood and toil. It is no wonder, as 
Jefferson said, that ‘ timid men prefer the 
calm of despotism to the boisterous sea of 
liberty ’. ‘ All life is an experiment’, said 
Justice Holmes. ‘ Every year, if not every 
day, we have to wager our salvation upon 
some prophecy based upon imperfect knowl- 
edge.’ There are no suré guides; each 
generation must depend upon itself. Even 
if democracy disappears, humanity will 
begin the long struggle back, for the yearn- 
ing for liberty is fundamental in human 
nature. 


The Rules of Democracy 


Democracy does have certain rules which 
govern its procedures. In the first place it 
is a government by law, not by the whims 
of rulers, The basic issue between any two 
forms of government is over the right to 
make the law and to control its administra- 
tion. Only at this point is the form o1 
government important, for if the constitu- 
tion and its application do not put these 
powers into the hands of the people that 
government is not a democracy. In a 
democracy the law is,supreme, even over 
the highest executive power. 

In ordér to protect individual liberty 
under law the people reserve to themselves 
certain civil Kiberties:* freedom of speech, 
press, religion, and assembly ; the right to 





*Technically civil hberties are exemptions from arbitrary governmental interference with 
person, opinion, or property; civil rights are those such as the right to be free from slavery, 


to sue, give evidence, and to hold property ; 


management of the- government, 


and pohtiwal nghts imply participation im the 
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a ‘day in court’ to protect themselves 
against executive tyranny or misapplication 
of the laws ; and the right to change their 
executive or their legislative representatives 
when new problems or a shifting balance of 
opinion demand new policies. Civil liberties 
may change their form (as when a panel 
of judges replaces a jury); but these 
changes must be made with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of the people, and the 
substance of the guarantees of liberty must 
not be altered. Without these civil liberties 
there can be no change willed by the 
people because without them the people 
cannot develop or express a desire for 
change. The right to investigate, decide, 
and recommend is fundamental, even to a 
minority so small it can never hope to gain 
office. 

The second rule of democracy is that 
both sides must be willing to compromise. 
The only thing which we can consider 
inevitable is a change of circumstances. 
In order to survive we must be prepared to 
adapt ourselves to change, and the means 
we use to become adapted with the least 
social strain are civil liberties. Therefore 
no subject of conflict is exempt from 
compromise except the exercise of civil 
hherties, for it is by breaking down civil 
liberties that totalitarianism makes its 
insidious entry. Of course, this is a hard 
rule to obey, but no people can implement 
democracy until they are willing to agree to 
-accept it. It means thet a sincere effort 
is made to distinguish between moral 
principles on the ope hand and opinions, 
prejudices, and self-destructive stubborn- 
ness on the other. Enforced religion, 
prescribed modes of dress, censorship of 
news, race prejudices, prohibition, all lose 
or will lose their standing as principles. 
Thus, with principles reduced to a mintmum 
( and ideally including only the support of 
civil liberties ), the democrat finds that he 
can agree with his fellows on most issues 
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and that subjects of conflict can usually be 
compromised. 

The method of compromise means that 
laws ‘and rights are evolutionary, not static. 
Democracy is a process, not a set form. It 
is in a way a continuous revolution. The 
force now intrenched in the government 
finds itself confronted by a counterforce 
which arises from new couditions and new 
alliances. Their clash results in compro- 
mise, or perhaps the intrenched force 
steps down and the counterforce rises to 
supplant it. But once a force yields on an 
issue, that issue is ordinarily settled ; the 
pivot of social balance moves onward. 
The fact that the names of political parties 
in a democracy go unchanged, perhaps for 
generations, is deceptive ; each party may 
keep a fundamental attitude (as liberal or 
conservative ), but its practical programme 
usually accepts accomplished facts and 
goes on from there. 

A third rule of democracy is that it ‘sever 
lays claim to perfection. To do so would 
make it no better than other political 
theories which refuse to recognize change 
because they regard themselves as already 
perfect. The democrat instinctively dis- 
trusts a clear-cut victory for one side, for 
he insists on the rule of live and let live ; 
and in order for the defeated party to live, 
it must maintain a reasonable degree of 
strength. Many sincere zealots distrust 
democracy because ıt does not bring com- 
plete political, social, and economic justice 
immediately, and they jeer about the 
democrats’ promise of ‘ pie in the sky’. 
The informed democrat need not be 
alarmed by the zealots’ demand for perfec- 
tion. They fail to see that the good law of 
today is the strait jacket of tomorrow, 
simply because times change. Since the 
basis of democracy is a changing balance of 
social conflict, an individual or an interest 
will get what it has inherited or what 
it earns by its own efforts, It takes no 
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mental giant to find areas of despotism in 
any existing democracy, but there has 
never been another civilized society where 
progress advances more smoothly and 
steadily and where the individual has a 
greater effect upon its course. 


Christian perfectionists are undoubtedly 
right: we will never have a perfect society 
or government until the human heart 
becomes perfect. Even that would not 
guarantee an end to struggles over differ- 
ences of opinion, nor would it guarantee 
Mother Nature’s co-operation in making 
everything smooth and easy. Democracy is 
not, never has been, and never will be 


perfect, but it bears within it the means of 
approaching perfection. Freedom is and 
always has been relative. Some men have 
attained some liberty at some times and in 
some places, and we believe that through 
the generations more men are attaining 
more liberty at more times and in more 
places. For that reason we must judge not 
by the perfect standard but by whether the 
means of improvement are present and 
whether they have been and are being used. 
The history of democracy is not lily-white ; 
indeed, it has often been grey —a dirty 
grey — but by its union of might and right 
it has steadily advanced the cause of the 
common man. 


Dharma is the essential quality, the permanent, unfluctuating core, of substance, 


— the man-ness of man, life-ness of life, as it were. 


But as such it may assume any 


form, according to the secret of the individuality we are considering. To the artist 
his art, to the man of science his science, to the monk his vow, to the soldier his 
sovereign’s name, to each believer his own particular belief — any of these, or all, may 
be dharma. There is indeed another, and collective sense — somewhat akin to the 
English commonwealth or, better still perhaps, translated as the national right- 
eousness — but even this does not connote a creed. It applies to that whole system of 
complex action and inter-action, on planes moral, intellectual, economic, industrial, 
political, and domestic — which we know as India or the national habit. It was for this 
dharma that the Rani of Jbānsi fought. By their attitude to it Pathan, Mogul, and 
Englishman, are judged, each in his turn, by the Indian peasantry. As head of this 
system, Yudhisthira, the Indian Charlemagne, received the name by which the 
people know him to this day, of Dharma-Raja. And what this dharma was, in all 
its bearings, is perhaps best laid down in the charge of the dying Bhisma to the future 
sovereigns of India, in the eighteenth book of the Mahabharata. 
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Book Review 


UNIVERSITIES IN BRITAIN. By 
S. R. DONGERKERY. ( Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, Bombay. xiv + 
143 pp. 1953. Rs. 6.) 

This is perhaps the first book on British 
University education written by an Indian. 
The author visited Great Britain on a Com- 
monwealth scholarship, and the book under 
review incorporates the material which he 
submitted later in a report to the Associa- 
tion of the Universities of the Common- 
wealth. 

The brief yet vivid description of the 
salient features of the British universities 
which the author gives from the point of 
view of an Indian visitor could only be 
given by an expert in university education, 
but I cannot help feeling that this small 
book on a large subject should have further 
restricted its scope and should have avoided 
the snare of making each one of its chapters 
self-sufficient. Topics such as libraries 
and laboratories, curricula and examina- 
tions, and university administration might 
have been omitted and the space thus saved 
given to a fuller comparison ot Oxbridge 
and Redbrick in respect of corporate living, 
tutorials and other essentials. A fuller 
account of the extra-myral work done by 
the universities in conjunction with the 
Workers’ Educational Association and, 
more recently, with youth movements, 
would be welcome, and it would be instruc- 
tive to know how the universities as cross- 
sections of the intellectual life of the nation 
are being influenced by contemporary 


political thought. This last, the theme of 
Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis m the 
Universities, one ot the most discussed 
books of the day, has curiously escaped the 
author’s attention, 


We should, however, be. thankful for 
what the author has provided. He rightly 
admures the spirit of independence in the 
British universities which resists all inter- 
ference either by the state or the local 
authority, their regard for their teachers, 
and iheir anxiety to provide them with the 
wherewithal of a decent living. He praises 
again the freedom of the British universities 
to experiment in education, their extra- 
mural work which makes them a power for 
good in the land, and the system of migra- 
tion by which a teacher can pass on from 
one university to another without difficulty, 
as a corrective of intellectual inbreeding 
He would also like to see our universities 
provide more activities and advantages for 
their students, -find them employmerft, 
minimize the dread of examinations, and 
make university education available to 
talent in disregard of poverty. The author’s 
desire to see a University Grants Committee 
instituted in India at an early date has 
happily been fulfilled. 


Universities in Britain is altogether a wise 
and readable book because of its excellent 
English and its admirable grasp of univer- 
sity problems. ` 


S. N. Ray 





Institute News 


MONG the visitors to the recent 
A session of the Indian ` Science 

Congress at Hyderabad was a dele- 
gation from the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow, headed by Academician 
G. F. Alexandrov, the Head of the Insti- 
tute of Philosophy of the Academy. Dur- 
ing the delegation’s subsequent visit to 
Calcutta the Institute was happy to receive 
Academician G. F. Alexandrov on the 
16th January when he held a philosophical 
discussion with some well-known scholars 
including Sri Haridas Bhattacharyya, Dr. 
Satis Chandra Chatterjee, Principal Kha- 
gendranath Sen, and some Swamis of 
the Ramakrishna Mission. In the course 
of discussion, the contrast between the 
Soviet view of philosophy, which takes as 
its prime purpose the material welfare of 
the people, and the Indian spiritual con- 
ception of life, was well brought out. 


«The following day the Secretary of the 
Institute accompanied by another Swami 
called on Academician Alexandrov who put 
several questions to them on philosophical 
and social problems. He earnestly pre- 
sented his viewpoint and the Swamis ex- 
plained to him how his viewpoint differed 
from the Indian view. Typical of the 
points raised by him was his contention 
that the philosophy of life as preached and 
practised in India was responsible*for the 
present degenerate condition of the people, 
and that true philosophy of life centres, as 
does Russian philosophy, round their 
material well-being. The Swamis con- 
tended that though according to the Indian 
view, true philosophy of life concerned 
itself with ultimate, absolute, unchanging, 
spiritual values, it was also built in a 


graded manner upon the pillars of right 
activity and enterprise, material prosperity, 
and enjoyment. In this view therefore the 
Indian philosophy of life fully harmonized 
the different ends of existence and at the 
same time provided for the fullest devel- 
opment of life and society. Academician 
Alexandrov’s contention, the Swamis em- 
phasized, was therefore born of misunder- 
standing. The present degenerate condition 
of the people of India was due to their 
having gone against their own philosophy 
of life, and regeneration only lay in build- 
ing up life and society on the firm founda- 
tions of their own ancient ideals. Accord- 
ing to the Indian view of life, Russian 
philosophy covered only one aspect of life 
which is material and ignored its ultimate 
spiritual end. 


At a second visit to the Institute on the 
morning of the roth January Academician 
G. F. Alexandrov held discussions with 
Swami Omkarananda and asked many 
questions about Indian philosophy. 

On the evening of the rgth January he 
addressed a‘ crowded meeting at the 
Institute on ‘Philosophy and Sociology in 
the U.S.S.R’. His lecture was ably trans- 
lated into English by a woman member of 
the delegation. He was then presented 
with a number of publications, including 
The Cultural Heritage of India, The com- 
plete Works of Swami Vivekananda, and 
The Great Women of India. On his de- 
parture he expressed his thanks to the 
Instituté and his appreciation of the recep- 
tion ke had ' received. 

* * * 


On the oth January a reception was held 
at the Institute to enable friends to meet 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the veteran 
statesman and man of letters. He after- 
wards, before a crowded audience, gave a 
lucid and inspiring talk on some religious, 
cultural, and social problems of renascent 
India. 


* * * 


In December and January two musical 
functions were held at the Institute. On 
the 6th December Srimatı Bijan Ghosh 
Dastidar sang the bhajans of Mira Bai. 
The songs, which were warmly appreciated, 
created a devotional atmosphere which was 
enhanced by the explanations which Dr. 
Saroj Kumar Das gave before each song. 

On the 3rd January Sri Dilip Kumar 
Roy, the well-known singer, sang devo- 
tional songs at the Institute before a 
crowded audience. “Before commencing 
his songs, he gave a talk in which he dwelt 
upon the excellence of bhajans and kirtans 
which, he said, elevate both singer and 
hearer to the sphere of true devotion and 
becom? an offering to the Lord. 

* * + 

On the 26th December Sri Achintya 
Kumar Sen Gupta gave a discourse in 
Bengali on the Holy Mother before an 


Sen Gupta ıs a well-known writer in 
Bengali. His recent works on Sri Rama- 
krishna have proved best-sellers and an 
excellent means of recapturing the minds 
of diverse sections of the people and turn- 
ing them towards the eternal truths ex- 
emplified in the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 
* * * 


Professor E. A. Burtt, of the Sage School 
of Philosophy, Cornell University, visited 
the Institute on the ryth and 18th 
December, accompanied by his wife. 
Professor Burtt is deeply interested in 
Indian life and thought and has done much 
to help spread the knowledge of India in 
the United States. 


* * * 


A farewell to Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Esterline was given at the Institute on the 
rgth November, on the eve of their de- 
parture from India. Dr. Esterlige was 
the Cultura] Affairs Officer of the U.S.I.S. 
in Calcutta and closely associated himself 
with the work of the Institute. He always 
tried to advance its cause in every possible 
way and proved a very good lnk between 
India and the United States in the sphere 
cf mutual understanding and goodwill. 


Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., M.P. 
P. R. Srinivas, Editor, Indian Finance, Calcutta 


Haridas Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 


Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 


PRS. 


audience of about 1,500 people. Sri 
February Lectures 
Saturdays at 5.30 p.m. 

February 6 Present-day Economic Problems 
Speaker 3 
President : 

February 13 The Vedic Idea of Progress 
Speaker : Maltilal Das, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 
President : 

February 20 Religion as a Universal Problem 
Speaker : Pandit Rashiram, B.A. 

President : Swami Nisreyasananda 

February 27 The Indian Conception of the Divine Body 
Speaker . 

President : Haridas Bhattacharyya, 


M.A., BL, 
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Observations 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE 
NEW WORLD ORDER 


AMA and Krsna are two beloved 
R anes in India which have attained 

popularity and sanctity by long 
association with the heroes of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Gener- 
ation after generation has passed by, 
and the wise and the simple, the young and 
the old, have with equal joy listened to the 
story of these lives until their very names 
have permeated the language and thought 
of the country. They have enriched poetry 
and literature, inspired art and music, and 
have moulded the very character of the 
race. They are the approach by which the 
human mind seeks union with the Infinite, 
for they form an integral part of the mantras 
_ with which the religious aspirant tries to 
fix his unstable mind in communion with 
the Divine. The silent and rhythmic repe- 
tition of these sacred names has been the 
very breath: of life to the great lovers of 
God, both past and present. Thus it is 


. perhaps due to no chance that the greatest 


saint and prophet of our own time came 
to bear the name of Ramakrishna. 

It is said that the fragrance of a flower 
goes with the wind, but the fragrance of 
holiness goes even against the wind. And 
so perhaps it happened that this simple 
man, born a little over a century ago in a 
thatched mud cottage in an out of the way 
village in Bengal, received the homage that 
is given to Buddha and Christ by countries 
both in the East and the West. Further, 
we may well ask what was the reason that 
made scholars of the standing of Max 
Miller and Romain Rolland study the’ life 
of Ramakrishna, writeshis biography, and 
carry his message to the people of Europe. 
We will have to take a bird’s-eye view of 
history which alone can help us to find a 
satisfactory and common-sense answer in 
reply to this question. 


The Prospective World Revolution 
` There are times in the history of . the 
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world when the strength of man seems to 
fail, when the vision of life 1s blurred, and 
humanity falters as if it were bewildered by 
many confusing paths. These are revolu- 
tionary periods in the world. Nations are 
destroyed, kingdoms perish, and civilizations 
crumble into dust. And just as a forest fire 
destroys the great trees only to give rise to 
a stronger and more vigorous vegetation, 
so out of this great havoc arise new customs 
and new cultures, not only with different 
values, but also with a new lease of life. 
One such period in the history of India was 
during the time of the Mahabharata, after 
which Kalyuga, or the Iron Age is supposed 
to have set in But in the first half of this 
twentieth century we have witnessed two 
. world wars which were far more cruel, 
which lasted much longer and were fought 
on many more fronts than the famous battle 
of Kuruksetra. They have fanned into 
flame the animal propensities of man — 
his violence, selfishness, and avarice. The 
heart of man is consumed with a great 
restlessness, and we cannot doubt that this 
inner restlessness and outward destruction 
are signs that a great revolution is once 
again on the way. The feet of humanity 
are faltering, hearts are weary, and the 
eyes look out in vain for the blessed land, 
where they may seek the peace and joy 
that their souls long for. 

India is well aware that at such critical 
moments in the history of the world, a 
divine incarnation is bern to lighten the 
burdens of the world and to set the feet of 
humanity on paths of constructive activity. 
The helmsman of oûr drifting vessel of life, 
the ideal which is to inspire us and the 
future generations is none else than Sri 
Ramakrishna. Swami Vivekananda, the 
great intellectual of our age, revered him 
not only as his guru but called, him 
‘ avatära varisthéya’, the best amongst 
the incarnations ; Romain Rolland called 
him ‘the younger brother of our Christ ’, 


and said that he had drawn a little of the 
sacred water of Ramakrishna to slake the 
great thirst of the world Thus it should 
not be difficult to understand why it is that 
within such a short period of his passing 
away, the ideals that Sri Ramakrishna stood 
for are claiming the homage of the best 
thinkers of the world. 

We, his immediate successors, are the 
inheritors of the great spiritual wealth that 
was his life. It is a legacy which he has 
left to us, and on us devolves the 
responsibility of translating it into achieve- 
ment and action. Just as the Pauranic 
hero Bhagiratha, by his austerity and 
labour brought down the mighty Ganga 
from the heavens, so that it might water 
the parched plains of Hindustan, so must 
we brng the spiritual values gleaned from 
this great life to the door of humanity. Not 
one of us; but each of us must be a venta- , 
ble Bhagiratha, and many generations must 
strive to their utmost before a new’ world 
order can be ushered in, which will estab- 
lish peace and goodwill on the face of the 
earth. 


The Gift that Multiplies with Giving 


India is also entermg on a new era Bf 
life. During the last two hundred years, 
owing to political subjugation and its conse- 
quences, great havoc was created in our 
traditional way of hfe. All values of life 
went into the melting pot ; but now a golden 
opportunity has come our way. We are 
proud of our ancient civilization and culture, 
but a privilege also entails responsibility, 
and from this point of view we are doubly 
responsible. Not only must we rebuild our 
life on our dimajnana (spiritual realization), 
but this gift that multiplies with giving we 
must also give to the world. The new world 
order must be built on universal truths; and 
noble ideas of Indian thought, evolved 
through the ages over thousands of years 
spent in search of the spirit, will serye as 
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its foundation. Ideas of Indian origin will 
slowly find their way from one end of the 
world to another, and their result will be 
beneficial and far-reaching. For it is need- 
less to say that neither by the armament of 
nations, nor through the atom bomb, nor 
through the defeat or victory of any country 
in battle can the Jong and anxiously awaited 
new world order be brought in; it will 
depend on the attitude of our minds, on our 
moral and religious ideals, and the truthful- 
ness and purity of our conduct. 

Many are the ideas and ideals that we 
can take from the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
in order to build our lives upon them. Let 
us take the idea of nationality for example ; 
the days when nations could live in isolation 
and ignore their neighbours belong to the 
past. With the facilities of travel, the radio, 
telegraph, and other scientific inventions the 
peoples of the world are growing closer to- 
gether. The sooner we recognize this fact 
the bétter it will be for us, as the aggressive 
and narrow nationalism of the present day 
cannot endure in the new world. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s own love of humanity was beyond 
ordinary conception. One day while sitting 
on the banks of the river he saw two boat- 
nfen quarrelling at a distance. Just as one 
man struck the other Sri Ramakrishna cried 
out in pain. When those who were present 
examined him they saw marks on his back 
as if he himself had sustained the blow. 
Thus what for the ordinary man was at most 
a matter of sympathy was for Sri Rama- 
krishna a matter of personal experience. 
His tender mind could not bear to pluck 
flowers and even recoiled from crushing the 
grass under his feet. Such was his capacity 
for identifying himself with the whole of 
creation. 


India’s Solution 


The Hindu idea of the universe and man’s 
relation to it can be summed up in the 
famous phrase ‘ Tattvamast’ or Thou art 
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That. This will produce a revolutionary 
change when applied to the problems of 
practical hfe The ultimate reality is at 
once transcendent and immanent, that 
is to say, it is at the same time beyond 
us and in us. God is the creator of 
the world and is thus outside, but He is 
within us also as a mode of consciousness. 
In this age of scepticism and doubt Sri 
Ramakrishna was a living embodiment of 
the teachings of the Upanisads. Narendra 
Nath, afterwards Swami Vivekananda, was 
also a typical product of our age. He was 
not prepared to believe blindly. His heart 
and reason demanded verification of the 
Indian scriptures. He went to various reli- 
gious teachers and asked them, ‘ Have you 
seen God ? ’, but nowhere did he receive 
a satisfactory reply until he met Sri Rama- 
krishna, who alone was able to reply, ‘ Yes, 
God can be realized. One can see Him and 
talk to Him as I am doing with you’. 
Narendra Nath was impressed, and from that 
day he fell under the charm of this illiterate 
and saintly man of God; and finally sur- 
rendered himself to learn anew at his feet 
the wisdom of the sages of ancient India. 
This incident was doubly significant. 
With the coming of the British, India was 
threatened by a cultural conquest through 
political subjection, missionary propaganda, 
and English education. A conflict was 
created between modern learning and the 
ancient culture of the land. Many reform 
movements arose, within the body of 
Hinduism, but they failed to carry with 
them the great mass of orthodox society. 
In the coming together ‘of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda, we find the meeting point of 
the conflicting ideas and ideals of the East 
and the West, as well as the past and the 
present’; and we see a living and symbolic 
solution of this problem in him who, under 
the guidance of Sri Ramakrishna, later on 
came to be known as Swami Vivekananda. 
Secondly, we find here a demonstration of 
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the idea, which India understood long ago, 
that the truly religious leader must be a 
man of realization. Sri Ramakrishna under- 
went the severest forms of sadhana, which 
the ordinary man cannot even conceive of 
What the books describe as ‘ neti neti’ was 
to him more real than this world of the 
senses. For six months he remained in un- 
broken samadhi; his hair grew long and 
was matted with dust, flies entered his nose 
and mouth, and birds sat on his motionless 
head and pecked at him fearlessly. Owing 
to the services of an unknown sédhu, who 
attended him during this period and forced 
food into his mouth whenever possible, his 
body survived. He then received a 
command from his divine Mother, ‘ Remain 
on the threshold of relative consciousness 
for the sake of humanity’. This was fol- 
lowed by a severe attack of dysentery after 
which his mind gradually came down to a 
lower level of body consciousness, but 
throughout his life, samadhi remained for 
him a constant mode of consciousness. His 
biographer, M. Romain Rolland, calls this 
trait in him a Jacob’s ladder, ‘ whercon’, 
he says, ‘ the twofold unbroken line of the 
Divine in man ascends and descends 
between heaven and earth’. 


Sri Ramakrishna’s Universality 


Though brought up in the most orthodox 
surroundings, Sri Ramakrishna, through his 
own realization, came to have a very broad 
and synthetic view of Hinduism. He 
explained abstract problems of philosophy 
by simple and homely parables and similies. 
He did not hamper ħis disciples with mtuals, 
for he taught no formal cult or dogmatic 
creed. ‘ Pray to Him in any way you will’, 
he said, ‘He is sure to hear you, for he 
hears even the footfalls of an ant.¢ Mere 
theoretical discussions and arguments gre of 
no avail, and inner purity is more impor- 
tant than outward conformity. He compared 
God in man to butter in milk. He said, 
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' If you wish to make butter you must turn 
the milk into curds and churn it well. So 
if you long to sce God, practise spiritual 
sfidhana’. In this way he revived the 
spirit of the Upanisads. And just as all 
modes of worship from the crudest to the 
formless One have built their foundation of 
faith on these sacred books, so the conserv- 
ative as well as the progressive elements of 
the Hindu society have both been inspired 
by the hfe and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The orthodox found that his life and message 
were in complete harmony with the life and 
teachings of the sages who had gone before 
him, and the liberals found a solution of 
their intellectual difficulties in his realizations. 

But this was not all. The harmony of 
religions that he practised and preached 
attracted a large number of people outside 
the Hindu fold. His loving heart knew no 
aliens, and in keeping with it, his chief 
disciple Swami Vivekananda, declared later 
on that the doom of India was sealed when 
the word mleccha (foreigner, man of an out- 
cast race) was invented. Assimilation and 
toleration has even been the message of 
India, and provided we are earnest in our 
desire for truth and follow our path with 
sincerity, all ways are good, says Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

The Gīitā evolved a grand synthesis 
between karma and yoga, jñāna and bhakti. 
Later on, with the coming of the Muslims, 
many attempts were made to find a spiritual 
unity between Hinduism and Islam by 
saintly men like Nanak and Kabir. But 
at the present moment, the problem has 
become, more acute than ever. Three 
different cultures and three different religions 
have met on the soil of India, and in her 
unique way she has found a solution to the 
problem which, in course of time, cannot 
but affect the whole world. Even in the 
history of this sacred land, never did the 
spirit of toleration and assimilation rise to 
such heights, as it has done at the present 
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moment. Thousands of years of spiritual 
development have found a culmination in 
the life and message of Sri Ramakrishna. 
He proved from his own experience that the 
numerous paths of sadhana of the Hindus, 
as well as those of Islam and Christianity, 
are paths to the supreme Godhead. He 
revered Christ as an incarnation of .God, 
while the path of Islam he held was similar 
to the monotheistic sadhana of the Hindus. 
Buddha had already been accepted as an 
incarnation, and the spirit if not the letter 
of Buddhism had entered the very blood 
of the mild and gentle Hindu race. Thus 
a harmony of all the chief religions was 
arrived at in the most amazing manner, and 
slowly but imperceptibly it is gaining 
ground, for the followers of Sri Ramakrishna 
come from all faiths and countries, both 
Eastern and Western. Things of the spirit 
have nothing spectacular about them, and 
so they do not easily come to our notice ; 
but tHey sink slowly into the heart of man. 
Silently many lives are transformed, for 
those who are weary of the conflict andı 
hatred of the world drink deep from this 
perennial fountain of peace, and they in 
their own turn, through the intensity of their 
- on spiritual longings, form small centres 
which radiate a loving calmness to other 
world-weary travellers on the path of life. 


His Teaching for Ordinary 
Men and Women 

To women, the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
bears a special appeal. In Vedic times only 
we hear of the complete freedom of women. 
In the first instance due to force of, circum- 
stances, and later by custom and tradition, 
woman has occupied a position inferior to 
man. But Sri Ramakrishna was a child of 
the divine Mother. Unlike Buddha or 
Caitanya, he did not give up his wife, but 
treated her with the utmost regard and 
affection. When asked how he looked upon 
her, he said that Mother Kali, the mother 
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. strength of character. 
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who had given him birth, and his wife were ` 
identical. He started his sadhana with a 
woman guru, and again at the end of his 
sadhana, he worshipped his own wife as the 
Mother of the world and surrendered his 
rosary and the fruit of his sadhana at her 
feet. 

Woman is the mother of man, and this is 
her true sphere in life. This implies not 
only the physical fact of motherhood, but 
denotes a largeness of heart to which all 


.those in distress, the sorrowing and sinful 


have easy access. Women excel in the 
qualities of the heart, and what is religion if 
not an expansion of it? A mother’s heart 
should not be narrowed down by the walls 
of family, community, or country, but be 
as wide as the world and tender as the little 
birds of spring. Sri Ramakrishna repeatedly 
said that to look upon all women as mani- 
festations of the divine Mother should be an 
important part of the sadhana of every 
man. Real and proper freedom for women 


_ depends partly on the respect they can 


command through their own purity and 
Secondly, unless the 
reverence that man gives to woman is 
based on her motherhood irrespective of 
her age, we cannot conceive of a true and 
enduring freedom for women in society. 
But on this basis, freedom will benefit both 
man and woman, and a great deal of 
womanly energy curtailed on account of 
custom will be released, and women will 
be able to give their whole-hearted co- 
operation in the great constructive work 
that awaits this country. 

Another great sadhaa@ introduced by Sri 
Ramakrishna is the worship of God in the 
form of man. One day when Caitanya’s 
life was being read to Sri Ramakrishna, they 
came a€ross a passage which said, ‘ mercy 
to Jivas, (individual souls ), love for the 
name of God, and service of the devotees ’. 
On hearing these words Sri Ramakrishna 
went into samadhi, and in a state of partial 
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ecstasy he said, ‘not mercy to Jivas but 
service to them’. Swami Vivekananda was 
present there. He went out of the room and 
with a thoughtful expression on his face he 
said, ‘ Today I have received a new light, 
and, in course of time, I will spread it 
throughout the world’. Thus originated the 
famous phrase ‘ Jiva is Siva’, which, due 
to the deep insight of these two great souls, 
has now been incorporated in the great body 
-of the spiritual sadhands of Hinduism. 
-Henceforth a life of meditation was to be 
combined with a life of service done in a 
spirit of love and humility. It was to be 
a pure act of worship, for God is incarnate 
in man, and nobody can help man unless 
he loves the God in him. India has ever 
been a land of spirituality, but He whom 
the sages had worshipped in the peace and 
solitude of the cave and the forest, was now 
to be sought in the dust and din of the city 
and the anguished cry of the human heart. 
Swami Vivekananda himself prayed, ‘ May 
I be born again and again and suffer a 
thousand miseries, if I am able to worship 
the only God in whom I believe, the sum 
total of all souls, and above all my God the 
wicked, my God the afflicted, my God the 
poor of all races ’. 

Sri Ramakrishna further said that money 
and possessions were also enemies of spirit- 
ual life. When an uncontrollable greed for 
power and wealth have maddened this world, 
his name stands for extreme poverty. His 
sadhana in this direction was practised 
in a unique manner. He sat on the bank 
of the Ganga and threw mud and small coins 
alternately into the river. And so great 
was his grasp of noble ideas that afterwards 
not only was the accumulation of wealth 
repugnant to his mind, but he was unable 
to bear the touch of a coin on any spart of 
his body. Swami Vivekananda once tested 
him, when, unknown to him, he put’a rupee 
under his mattress. When Sri Ramakrjshna 
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touched the bed he started back in great 
pain. The best lesson that we can learn from 
this trait in his character is the lessening of 
our greed whether individual or collective. 
lf bigger nations covet the land of smaller 
ones, or the strong trample upon the weak, 
how can we expect to establish peace upon 


the earth? Acquisition and greed are char- 
acteristics of material civilization and 
progress, while spiritual advancement 


depends on sacrifice and renunciation. But, 
though the rate of production is -high, there 
is still so much want and poverty in the 
world. We cannot help feeling that the 
reason for it is the insatiable greed of the 
modern man. 

At the end of his sadhana, Sri Ramakrishna 
waited in great anxiety for the coming of 
his disciples. When twilight deepened into 
dusk and the sweet sound of the gong and 
cymbals of the evening service would mingle 
with the waves of the flowing river, he 
would climb the roof of the temple and 
cry out in agony, ‘ Where are you my boys, 
come soon, I cannot bear to live without 
you’. Soon his. voice reached the hearts 
of his devotees, and they came to him one 
by one. Like other significant actions of 
Sri Ramakrishna, we cannot help feeling 
that thjs also goes beyond the time and 
space of its action. His voice is no other 
than the eternal voice of India calling to 
us from our immemorial past. Her feet are 
once again on the march, and there is no 
room for one wasted moment or one wasted 
life. Under the banner of Sri Ramakrishna, 
a blessed destiny calls us to help ourselves 
and the, world by awakening the spiritual 
instinct latent in every man, and to turn the 
hand of destruction into channels of higher 
constructive activity. Thus only can we 
hope to lay a few bricks at the foundation of 
a new world order and save the world from 
anarchy, chaos, and death. ` 
f C,K.H. 
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T the outset I must apologize for the 
general terms in which the title has 
been stated. My purpose is to point 

attention to certain basic economic issues 
in relation to the development of the re- 
sources of undeveloped countries. It is a 
welcome sign that in recent years greater 
attention is being paid to the necessity of 
raising the standard of living of about three- 
quarters of the world’s population who live 
in the under-developed countries. The 
whole world is a unity, and the very low 
standard of living of the majority of the 
world’s population is bound to react ad- 
versely on the prosperity of the rest. 

My first task is one of definition. What 
is exactly meant by an under-developed 
country ? As one writer has put it, 
an under-developed country is like a 
giraffe. We all know it when we 
see one, but it is not an easy task 
to describe it correctly. The United 
Nations Committee of Experts appointed 
to consider measures for the economic 
development of under-developed countries 
thought that poor countries would be a good 
synonym for such countries. So would Dr. 
Singer of the U.N.O. But poverty is a 
relative term. The per capita income of a 
British citizen is certainly less than that of 
an American, Are we, then, to regard 
Britain as an under-developed country in 


comparison with the U.S.A. ? Where do 
we draw the limit below which a fall in per 
capita income would brand a country as an 
under-developed one ? Moreover, how can 
we be sure that the low per capita income 


of a country is not due to the fact that its 


resources are very poor? A country may 
be technically highly developed and may 
still have low per capita income. And from 
one point of view, all countries may be re- 
garded as under-developed. There are 
undeveloped resources in all countries which 
may be developed further with a rising 
standard of living for all. 


I do not propose in this place to attempt 


‘to solve this intricate problem of correct 


definition. There is not a single cnterion 
by which one can come to a final decision 
as to whether ‘a country is to be regarded 
as under-developed. There are a numbcr 
of symptoms which must be taken into 
account before making the final diagnosis. 
For example, all under-developed countries 
are mainly agriculturaf countries and they 
are exporters of primary products. But 
not all agricultural countries are under- 
developed. Denmark, a predominantly 
agricultural country, is not under-developed. 
Theré are also other criteria like low ratio 
of capital to other factors -of - production, 
low per capita income, etc. which are all 
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relevant for a correct definition of an under- 
developed country. 

This digression on definition has been 
deliberately made in order to point atten- 
tion to one important factor. It is useless 
to lump all under-developed countries to- 
gether, as their problems are never the 
same. There are under-developed countries 
with a sparse population, as in Africa, 
organized mostly in primitive tribes, fol- 
lowing an equally primitive system of 
agriculture. There are, on the other hand, 
countries with a large population and 
extremely limited supplies of land, with a 
rigid social and economic structure. The 
process of development, their problems 
and difficulties are not the same, and he 
would be a poor economist who would try 
to generalize, disregarding so many dif- 
ferences in the economic organization of 
these groups of countries. I would go so 
far as to suggest that each under-developed 
country provides a case-study ‘by itself, 
and its process of development must be 
studied separately. In view of this con- 
viction, I propose to limit the subject- 
matter of my study. I would examine the 
problems of development in an under- 
developed country possessing these general 
characteristics: a large and growing popu- 
lation, extremely limited land supplies, a 
stagnant agricultural economy with a 
fringe of industrial development, and a low 
ratio of capital formation. Such a country 
is not what may be callgd an export econ- 
omy, ie. a country where exports 
determine the pace ‘of economic develop- 
ment, though foreign trade occupies an 
important position in the national economy. 
My listeners would probably recognize that 
I have India in mind, as India fills the bill 
nicely, s 

Since I am talking to an Indian audience 
I can take it for granted that we all know 
the general characteristics of the Indian 
economy. It contains about one-fifth of the 


world’s population, growing at the rate of 
I.3 per cent every year, which means that 
we have to make provision for feeding an 
additional number of 4.3 million babies 
every year. And for the present, every 
advance in the standard of living of the 
population is likely to lead to further growth 
in population, especially in view of the 
substantial advances made in medical 
science in recent years. As against this 
growing population, the land supply is 
more or less constant, and average produc- 


‘tivity in agriculture ‘is almost stationary. 


The result has been a race between popu- 
lation and food supply, in which the latter 
is running second. There has been some 
industrial development, but large industrial 
establishments provide employment to about 
one per cent of the total population. Our 
export earnings are important, not because 
they set the pace of economic activities as 
in Australasia or Cuba, but because they 
enable us to buy essential import§ like 


food-grains, raw materials, and capital 
goods. 
Why India Is Under-developed 


What is the mechanics of development 
in a country with such characteristics*? 
Before I discuss this, I would like to ex- 
ainine the reasons why the natural resources 
of this under-developed country have so 
far been less fully developed than is justi- 
fied ? Why, for example, has India with 
its huge population, providing potentially a 
large internal market, and comparatively 
good natural resources, not been able to 
develop them to the desired extent ? One 
most popular explanation is the foreign 
domination of the country. The British 
Government did not want that we developed 
our industries and put all sorts of obstacles. 
That may be true. But it exaggerates the 
part played by the government in the 
economic development of a country. 
Except in a few countries, governments 
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have not played any significant part in 
hastening the development of the resources 
of a country, either in the western European 
countries or in Australasia or in the U.S.A. 
In spite of foreign dominance we succeeded 
in developing the cotton textitle industry 
with Indian capital and Indian enterprise. 

A great part of the explanation is to be 
found in the social and cultural factors. 
In the Western countries, as Schumpeter 


pointed out, rapid economic growth was. 


achieved through the action of creative 
entrepreneurs producing spurts of indus- 


trial progress. Excepting in one or two 
lines, Indian businessmen, as in other 
under-developed countries, have shown 


relatively little of that spirit of enterprise 
and venturesomeness which led their 
brothers in Western countries, in a restless 
search for opportunities, to produce new 
goods or to introduce new and improved 
methgds of production. ` Of course busi- 
nessmen do not form a separate class by 
themselves. They are part and parcel 
of the general population, and the factors 
which have tended to repress the spirit of 
enterprise among them are to be sought 
among the characteristics of the masses. 
One important factor in this connection, 
leading to the repression of the spirit of 
enterprise, is the existence of unusual pres- 
tige attaching to government employment 
in this country. One meets it everywhere. 
„The prestige of association with the foreign 
rulers accounts for this in part. But the 
high security afforded by government em- 
ployment is also a powerful motive. More- 
over, certain determinants of social values 
have impeded the growth of a more ade- 
quate supply of skilled workers and of 
supervisory staff, which is essential for 
rapid industrial development. Such skilled 
and supervisory labour is held in low repute 
in the country. Skilled workers as carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and the like 
come much lower down in the social scale. 
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The result has been the comparatively 
small supply of men of the type of highly 
skilled workers and the well-educated fore- 
men. Another deplorable fact has been 
that manual labour is still despised, and 
ill-rewarded, and an academic education is 
not looked upon as a stepping stone to the 
evolution of high level productive workers. 
It has been converted into a method of 
escape from low social status, leading to 
ordinary professions which unfortunately 
command higher social valuation. 

The consequences have been most un- 
fortunate. Of course the whole blame does 
not lie in the social and cultural field. There 
are good economic reasons for this state of 
affairs. There is no doubt that the busi- 
nessmen had very small incentive to invest, 
as that was limited by the narrowness of 
the local markets. In spite of the existence 
of a large population, the size of the market 
was extremely limited on account of the 
low buying power of the people at low- 
income levels. Another probable cause is 
the difficulty of increasing the rate of 
saving in a low-income country. Even the 
consumption expenditures of the compara- 
tively rich were in many instances a large 
percentage of their incomes because of the 
tendency to indulge in conspicuous con- 
sumption. Hence those who are in a 
position to savé and make their savings 
available for new ventures are interested 
mainly in projects capable of yielding 
quick returns and high profits. 

I have deliberately begun the discussion 
with an analysis of the social and cultural 
factors which have impeded industrial devel- 
opment in the past. Economic development 
in our country is too often treated in terms 
of rates of capital formation, deficit financ- 
ing, ahd so on, while the important rôle 
played by the social and cultural factors is 
under-emphasized. It is time for us to 
recognize that the task of economic develop- 
ment is only partly economic. Such 
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development cannot proceed apace unless 
the atmosphere is made favourable by suit- 
able changes in the social and cultural 
factors. 

So far we have dwelt mainly in the past. 
We must now look to the present and hope 
for the future. What are we to do to secure 
a more rapid development of the resources 
of this country ? One favourable factor is 
that the causes which impeded development 
in the past are slowly melting away under 
the impact of economic forces. The Gov- 
ernment is now more eager to help and to 
plan. A change in social valuation is taking 
place which gives promise for the growth in 
the number and status of skilled workers 
and foremen. The businessmen, let us 
hope, are now more willing to sail un- 
charted oceans. The rate of change is of 
course slow. But it can be made to grow 
like a snowball and bring about the much 
needed structural reorientation in our 
society. 


Factors in Development 


We must now tum to the main eco- 
nomic factors involved in the process of 
development. As we have stated before, 
one of the most important factors that have 
hindered development has been the lack 
of sufficient incentive to invest. The 
extreme poverty of the masses has limited 
the size of the internal market, and this has 
reacted adversely on the incentive to invest. 
If development is to be left mainly to private 
enterprise, it becomes necessary to do some- 
thing to raise the incentive to invest. The 
only possible way in’ which this can be done 
is to plan for the simultaneous and balanced 
development of a large number of indus- 
tries. Such a development in a number of 
complementary industries would enlarge the 
size of the market for each industry or, busi- 
ness unit. If the number of industries to be 
developed is carefully selected, i.e. if they 
are such as to dovetail into each other, each 
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feeding the other and in its turn providing 
a market for the other, their simultaneous 
growth would generate sufficient purchasing 
power for the disposal of the goods that 
would be produced under the plan. As far 
as possible, care should be taken to choose 
those industries that would correspond with 
the pattern of consumers’ preferences so as 
to avoid the stresses and strains inevitable 
in a system of developing economy. It will 
be necessary to set up some central planning 
organization in order to frame a programme 
of simultaneous and balanced growth of in- 
dustries, as ordinary price incentives would 
not provide sufficient stimulus for such a 
purpose. 

In determining the industries whose 
simultaneous development is to be planned, 
proper emphasis should be given to the 
necessity for increasing the food production 
of the country. In a large majority of 
under-developed countries, including India, 
the marginal- propensity to consume fod is 
still very high, and every increase in the 
level of money incomes would cause serious 
complications unless food production is in- 
creased at the same time. From this point 
of view, the high priority given to the devel- 
opment of agriculture in our Five Year 
Plan is to a great extent justified. But it is 
doubtful how far the Planning Commission 
have given adequate consideration to the 
necessity of selecting the industries which 
are complementary in nature and which 
would provide markets for each others’ 
goods. It is not enough to choose a number 
of industries at random from among those 
already .established, call a conference of 
businessmen interested in these industries, 
ask them about the maximum they may 
produce with their existing equipment, and 
then incorporate them as targets in the 
Plan Unless the rate of development in 
each industry is properly balanced and a 
simultaneous advance on all fronts is 
planned, there will be considerable stresses 
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and strains and the risk of occasional break- 
down. It should not be difficult to select 
those industries to be developed for the 
purpose of securing an over-all enlargement 
of the market. 

The next step is to determine the pace of 
development. It must be a rapid one as a 
slow rate of growth will be swamped by the 
pressure of population. But the rate of 
development naturally depends on the rate 
and progress of capital formation in the 
country. The process of economic devel- 
opment depends primarily on how far we 
restrict our consumption, save and accumu- 
late capital. There is no other alternative 
to this prescription. But here lies a serious 
difficulty. How to break through the vicious 
circle of low-income level to the small 
capacity to save, from the small capacity 
to save to the lack of capital, and 
from lack of capital to low incomes ? 
How far can we expect to restrict consump- 
tion ein a country where -consumption 
standards are very low ? Of course the 
large disparity existing in our couftry in 
the distribution of money incomes enlarges 
the capacity to save. This is obviously in- 
adequate, and there is no guarantee that 
these savings would be devoted to the devel- 
opment of those industries whose simulta- 
neous growth has been planned. The 
problem .before us is to speed up the rate 
of growth of capital formation in keeping 
with the prescribed rate of development of 
industries, and to canalize this flow into the 
desired directions. 

If we weigh the various alternatives open 
to uš for achieving our objectives, we shall 
inevitably have to come to the conclusion 
that the most promising line of attack will 
be through the generation of compulsory 
savings through appropriate fiscal measures. 
The initiative should be taken up by the 
State and the different governments should 
aim deliberately at creating large budgetary 
surpluses to be invested in the develop- 


ment of industries. The Planning Commission’ 
have rightly grasped this fact, and have 
sought to rely mostly on budgetary surpluses 
in financing the Plan. There must be more 
public investment in various sectors, espe- 
cially in the agricultural sector, in order to 
overcome the sluggishness of the economic 
system. Such public investment has to be 
financed by raising more funds from the 
public either by way of more taxes, or 
through loans. Secondly, an adequate 
restriction of consumption will have to be 
forced on the richer and upper middle 
classes, and this cannot be achieved with- 
out levying more taxes upon these people. 
It is well known that the richer classes in 
our country have a large propensity to in- 
dulge in what is called ‘ conspicuous 
consumption’. This tendency and the high 
marginal propensity to import are likely to 
create considerable difficulties as the process 
of expansion goes on and generates money 
incomes. These tendencies have to be 
checked and the resultant savings have to 
be diverted into the hands of the State either 
by way of taxes or through loans. How- 
ever paradoxical it may appear, our slogan 
should be: ‘ Pay more taxes and raise your 
standard of living.’ 

Such a conclusion would no doubt be 
followed by a murmur of protest from a 
large section of the population, especially 
from our businessmen. We are, it is likely 
to be argued, already heavily taxed ; and 
there is no use entrusting the Government 
with more money in view of the inefficiency 
of government management. The first 
argument is very easily refuted as the taxes 
collected by the Government amount to only 
4 per cent of our national income. Regard- 
ing the second point, there is no doubt that 
government management in our country has 
in some instances proved inefficient. But 
there are innumerable instances of the ineffi- 
ciency of private management in our 
country. Whatever its supposed merits, 
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‘private enterprise by itself is not in a posi- 
tion to secure an all-round development of 
our resources at a sufficient pace to cope 
with the rising pressure of population. The 
State will have to take a large part in this 
matter, whether one likes it or not. 
time for our businessmen and the richer 
classes to recognize this inevitable fact and 
agree to pay more taxes or give more loans 
for the purpose of a more rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of this country. 

It is necessary at this point to comment 
on the prevailing policy of decontrol that is 
being pursued by the Government. Rapid 
economic development and the policy of 
decontrol go ill together. A common 
characteristic of most of these under-devel- 
oped countries is their susceptibility to 
inflation and deflation. The room for a 
rapid increase in the supplies of most of the 
essential articles of consumption is small 
whereas a large part of the newly created 
money incomes consequent on development 
is likely to be diverted to the purchase of 
consumable goods. Hence the need for 
maintaining controls over the different 
sectors of the economy. The need for control 
is further strengthened by the fact that the 
supplies of food crops are governed by the 
irrational and volatile fears of an ignorant 
peasantry and the unscrupulous deals of 
greedy merchants. Control over food 
articles is necessary not only for restricting 
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the rise in their prices, but also for ensuring 
a more equitable distribution of the most 
essential commodities among all sections of 
the population. We are giving too much 
hostage to the vagaries of the monsoons in 
our attempt to give up all sorts of control 
over food. 

We must now come to the last element, 
which, like King Charles’s head, is frequent- 
ly to be found in all discussions on economic 
development, the necessity to control the rate 
of growth of population. There are of course 
many shades of opinion on this subject. 
There are, for example, many people who 
think that if only the pace of development 
is quickened, the problem of population 
would automatically be solved. This is 
clearly a wrong position to take up. The 
task of ensuring a satisfactory standard of 
living for the masses cannot be carried out 
successfully unless a simultaneous attack is 
launched on two fronts, that of the develop- 
ment of the resources and of the growth of 
population. Leaving aside all controversy, 
one can safely conclude that if the growth 
of population is checked to some extent, ıt 
would be easier to raise the standard of 
living for everybody. The policy of family 
planning no doubt calls for great courage 
and considerable tact among a population 
steeped in conservatism. But it has got to 
be adopted, the sooner the better for every 
one of us. 


One Godhead ealone is at work in the universe, one religion alone prevails in it, 


one worship, one fundamental natural order, 


one*law and one bible in all. All 


prophets are one prophet: they have spoken on one common ground in one 
language, though in different dialects. As the great civilizations of every kind are 
the same, the unfolding of one life, so are also the great mythical elements of the 
whole world the same and the whole religious genesis a single growth, planted by 
the very Spirit of God and, nourisHed by Him with the airs of heaven and the dews 
of earth, unfolding itself in joy throughout all ages. 
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Christ and the Modern World 


R. Antone, S.J. 


The Institute observes Christmas each year by inviting a 


Christian to gwe an appropriate lecture. 


Father R. 


Antome of St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, whose talk given 
last December ts here reproduced, takes a great interest 
in the activities of the Institute and has occasionally taken 
part in the international symposia. 


OW are we to characterize the 
modern world ? And what is the 


point of speaking of Christ and the, 


modern world? Has not the modern 
world decided to do without Christ ? 


Those questions would at once reduce us 


to silence if we did not keep the vision of 
-a little child being born in poverty and in 
obscurity in a world which, after all, was 
not ‘so different from our modern world. 
A small country, proud of its ancient tradi- 
tion, but living under the foreign domina- 
tion of a vast empire ; the leaders of that 
country, where religion and politics had 
always been closely connected, looking 
forward to the advent of the promised 
religious Messiah with the hope of entrust- 
ing to him the leadership of their political 
struggle for freedom. On the other hand, 
the Roman Empire trying to support its 
administrative unity by the prop of a 
religious harmony founded on one of the 
most dynamic syncretist movements which 
the world has ever known. A movement, 
in fact, which made it possib® to the 
Roman Emperor to take a place of honour 
among the gods of the pantheon and to 
receive the homage of the worshippers’ 
incense. A multitude of people, of all 
races and cultures, living in a state of 
mental restlessness, and looking for the 
peace of their souls in the multitude of 
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doctrines and mystery-cults which were 
illuminating the intellectual spheres, like 
dazzling and falling meteors. 

In the midst of that magnificent con- 
fusion, the little child of Bethlehem grew 
and reached the age of man. For a little 
over two years he walked the paths of this 
earth, delivering his message and putting 
forward his claims. He refused to become 
an instrument of nationalism; he refused 
to compromise with the world; his im- 
mediate followers died rather than burn 
incense before the Emperor’s image. He 
claimed to be not only the messenger of 
God but God himself. He did not declare 
that he had‘ some important truth to 
reveal ; He declared: I am the truth, I 
am the way, I am the life. And that God, 
‘hated alike by Pharisee and Sadducee, 
condemned both by the chief priests and 
by the civil power, died an object of 
derision to the Reman soldiery ’. 

His life might have been a chapter of 
history illustrating the danger of illumin- 
ism, were. it not for the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth has survived his death 
and has been’ the way, the truth, and the 
life of, an increasing number of men, from 
the -first century down to the twentieth. 
That vitality has known the vicissitudes of 
times. It has been opposed by emperors 
and politicians, it has been derided by 
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sceptics and cynics. Yet, it has survived. 
But more astounding still than its survival 
in the face of opposition from without is 
its survival against the corruption from 
within. For the Church established by 
Christ has repeatedly betrayed the spint 
of Christ. At the time of the Holy Roman 
Empire and at the time of the Inquisition 
it has tried to ally itself with the powers 
of the day. At the time of the Renais- 
sance it has been infected by the lust of 
wealth and  earth-bound culture. Yet 
Christ’s vitality has healed its weaknesses 
and sins. And it has emerged purified and 
sobered to stand again as the hving wit- 
ness of the God-man. 


Diagnosis of the Ills of the 
Modern World 


That is why we are entitled to speak 
about Christ and the modern world. 
Although the modern world has many 
traits in common with the ancient world, 
it is characterized by the crystallization of 
a definite tendency which, in the ancient 
world, was found only sporadically. I do 
not speak of a doctrine or of a definite 
system of thought. I speak of an attitude, 
an outlook on man, on man’s destiny, and 
on the world which has gradually impreg- 
nated so deeply the mentality of the think- 
ing world that it is taken for granted, that 
it is beyond questioning. And I do not 
ignore the fact that to put it into question 
again is a peculiarly thankless task. But 
we are not here to congratulate one another 
on the final achievement of our beautiful 
civilization. Far be*it from me to deny 
or to decry the wonderful progress made 
by science during the last century. We 
shall never know too much about the 
secret working of this beautiful universe, 
about the’ wonders of life and of human 
psychology. But if, in spite of the greater 
perfection of the mechanism, the machine 


gear — there must be something wrong in 
the internal disposition and adjustment of 
the various parts. Nothing is more delicate 
and more important than to give the right 
diagnosis. I do not claim to be a prophet 
or a seer. In fact, I have taken my 
inspiration from a contemporary French 
philosopher, Jacques Maritain, for the 
sumple reason that his diagnosis has the 
ting of truth in it and that you will, J am 
sure, agree on the judiciousness of his 
central position. According to Maritain, 
the modern world, which began with the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, is 
characterized by what he calls ‘ imma- 
nentism’. This is how he defines it: 
‘Immanentism consists in believing that 
liberty, inwardness, spirit, lie essentially in 
opposition to what -is not the self, in a 
breach between what is within and what is 
without. Consequently truth and life must 
be sought only within the human subject ; 
everything in us that comes from what is 
not ourselves is a crime against the spirit 
and against sincerity.’ In other words, 
immanentism is so fundamental an attach- 
ment to autonomy that it looks upon any 
kind of transcendence as a potential danger. 

As I told you before, it is neither a 
doctrine nor a definite system. It is an 
attitude, an outlook which can find expres- 
sion in widely divergent systems. I shall 
take two illustrations of it in order to show 
how that attitude, after being given a 
definite expression can, though a surpris- 
ing evolution, be turned into a position 
diametrically opposed to its first interpre- 
tation. „The process is always the same. 
Facing the complex reality of human life 
in the world, with all the various inter- 
sections of causality which it implies, the 
immanentist tries to find a vantage point 
from which he can control the whole range 
of reality. To achieve his end, he will 
have, consciously and unconsciously, to 


itself is out of gear, — and it is out of over-simplify. As a compensation for that 
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over-simplification, he will decide that those 
aspects of reality which do not fit into his 
scheme of things are secondary and ad- 
ventitious. A man like René Descartes, 
for example, fascinated by his philosoph- 
ical experience of the ‘ cogito, ergo sum’, 
isolates human thought from matter and 
attributes to the human mind an indepen- 
dent and autonomous mode of thinking 
which admits of no subjection whatever to 
the material world. The intimate inter- 
relation between spirit and matter in man 
is replaced by a unilateral relation of 
domination and subjugation. Mathematics 
takes the place of metaphysics. In the 
eighteenth century, the Encyclopaedists, 
with their talent for popularization, began 
with enthusiasm to produce their facile 
cartesian decoction, while Hegel, with his 
German thoroughness and genius, taking 
hold of the Cartesian intuition, boldly com- 
pleted the total emancipation of the spirit. 
By the irony of fate, Hegel begat Marx, as 
a mother hen unwillingly hatches a duck’s 
egg. The tables are turned, yet the im- 
manentist principle, faithful to itself, 
remains the mainspring of Marxian philos- 
ophy ; it is just transferred from spirit to 
matter and the dissociation is maintained. 
The creative dialectical energy which, in 
Hegel, presided over the life of the spirit 
becomes the creative energy of matter, and 
all the spiritual values are reduced to the 
state of epiphenomena, adventitious and 
unworthy accretions of the social and 
economic reality. 


The Kingdom of God on Earth 


Something analogous takes place in the 
field of religion. Christian tradition had 
upheld the close and vital collaboration 
between God’s grace and the human will. 
Luther, by decreeing that human nature 
is radically perverse and corrupted, broke 
up that harmony. Authority, dogmas, and 
sacraments are rejected as Satan’s inven- 


tions, precisely because they were the 
means of contact between the soul and 
God. In their place, private judgement is 
put on the pedestal. The transcendence 
of God’s grace being so exaggerated as to 
be reduced to a merely extrinsic attribu- 
tion, in other words, the dissociation of 
what is in reality united having been con- 
summated, human nature falls back upon 
itself. Calvin, with his doctrine of pre- 
destination, makes man still more con- 
scious of his individual isolation. Salvation 
being the purely gratuitous and indepen- 
dent work of God, man becomes the sole 
master within the range of his human 
activity. Private judgement becomes the 
inspiration of individualism and human 
happiness upon earth can be pursued with- 
out restraint. Here again the tables are 
turned ; the heroic isolation of the reformer 
is transformed into the petty bourgeois 
virtues of liberalism and capitalism. 

Thus, by the most astounding, yet 
logical, process, the Cartesian dissociation 
of mind and matter and the Lutheran dis- 
sociation of nature and grace have played 
an important part in establishing the two 
apparently rival forces of our times — 
communism and capitalism. The revenge 
of matter against the artificial aloofness of 
thought, and the revenge of nature against 
the artifical aloofness of -grace have ex- 
pressed themselves by a common deter- 
mination to build the kingdom of God here 
upon earth, but a kingdom of God from 
which God is ousted and in which the 
mind becomes the mere instrument of a 
technology entirely at the service of matter 
and production. The opposition therefore 
between communism and capitalism is not 
so fundamental as some would like us to 
believe? Their opposition is on the ques- 
tion of power and domination. What the 
communist and the capitalist think about 
Christ will not detain us long. They had 
closed themselves up in a kind of imma- 
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nentism which leaves no window open on 
the spiritual reality. 

Fortunately there are still many people, 
outside their camps, who are able to think. 
It is with them that we shall be concerned 
henceforward. When Christ was a small 
child, he was taken to the temple by his 
mother. There an old man called Simeon 
who, taking the infant into his arms, 
pronounced upon him these momentous 
words : ‘ Behold, this child is set for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel, and 
for a sign which shall be spoken against 
... that the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed.’ Later on, Jesus himself 
asked his disciples, ‘Whom do men say 
that I the Son of man am?’ And they 
said, ‘Some say that thou art John the 
Baptist ; some Elias ; and others Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets’. He said to them, 
‘But whom say ye that I am?’ And 
Simon Peter answered and said, ‘ Thou art 

“the Christ, the son of the living God’. 
‘ And Jesus answered, and said unto him : 
Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ; for flesh 
and blood had not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.’ 


The Two Alternatives 


The reason why Christ is ‘ set for a sign 
which shall be spoken against’ is that he 
does not give himself as a benevolent 
teacher appealing to the finest sentiments 
of man. In fact, his claims are exorbi- 
tant. His claims about.himself, first. He 
claims to have the power to remit sin ; he 
claims to be the light of the world, the path, 
the truth, the life ;“he supports his claims 
by working miracles. The allegiance he 
demands of man goes much deeper than 
the submission of Sisya to guru. It is 
the total surrender of faith and dove, a 
surrender so total that when Christ is at 
stake, all the rest counts for nothing. ‘ If 
any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife, and children, 


and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.” Such 
are the claims which the modern world has 
to face. The question of Christ to his 
disciples ‘ What do men say that I the Son 
of man am?’ has lost nothing of its 
actuality. Every century, every decade 
even, has a new answer to propose. To 
the unvarying profession of faith : ‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God’ 
which, from Peter, has been echoed and 
re-echoed by millions from the first to the 
twentieth centuries. A whole galaxy of opi- 
nions have opposed their verdict. Men who 
approach Christ have to choose between 
two alternatives, either they take Christ for 
what he is, in his totality, and welcome 
him in their lives, even at the cost of re- 
nouncing their own conceptions in order to 
mould their being, their mind, and their 
heart on the pattern of Christ’s life and 
teaching ; or they consider Christ as an 
interesting chapter of the religious Ristory 
of mankind and try to discover, in his life 
and teaching, the permanent values which 
according to their philosophical position, 
are worthy of being retained. In the 
words of Christ, those who opt for the first 
alternative are guided by the Father who 
is in heaven; the others follow the in- 
spiration of flesh and blood. That biblical 
expression ‘ flesh and blood’ has no dis- 
paraging connotation: it means the 
standards of man relying upon the light of 
his reason, 

Both sides claim to be reasonable. The 
first establish the reasonableness of their 
faith on two principles: (1) that it is 
reasonable for human reason to acknowl- 
edge its limits and to welcome divine 
revelation as the fulfilment of its deepest 
craving; (2) that the Gospels are 
authentic and trustworthy documents giv- 
ing us the true picture of Christ as the 
living embodiment of God’s revelation. 

The second prefer the word ‘rational’ 
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to the word ‘reasonable’ and their 
principles are the following : (1) Human 
1eason is the measure of everything and, 
consequently, any so-called divine revela- 
tion which would contradict man’s rational 
autonomy is to be rejected. ( 2 ) The Gospels 
should be studied according to the principle 
of rational autonomy and those portions 


rejected as spurious whose acceptance 
would shatter man’s intellectual self- 
sufficiency. 


As can easily be seen, the difference 
which separates both approaches is a funda- 
mental difference in the very ‘conception of 
man. It is the confrontation of two 
different brands of humanism. I shall not 
enter now into the discussion of the respective 
merits of those two types of humanism. 
Leaving aside for the moment the position 
of the believers, I shall attach myself to the 
study of the various attitudes taken by 
rational autonomy vis-a-vis Christ. 

The great claim of rationalism is that it 
is scientific. Auguste Comte made it clear 
to the nineteenth century that, in the illu- 
mination of science, the flickering lights of 
theology and metaphysics have ceased to 
shed their light. We may, without 
difficulty, pass over the bilious sarcasms 
which the French deists of the eighteenth 
century, with Voltaire at their head, threw 
at Christ. Sarcasm is the normal reaction 
of people who are short of arguments and 
still insist on making a show of cleverness. 
The German Aufklarung got down to work 
with greater earnestness. In 1768 Reimarus 
found a rational solution to the problem of 
Christ ; he made of him a political agitator. 
How he drew this original conclusion from 
the study of the Gospels is a mystery which, 
in itself, baffles the acutest rationalist. In 
1828 Paulus came to the rescue. He 
restored Christ to his position of religious 
teacher but, as the miracles of Christ were 
a hard morsel to swallow, he exercised his 
ingenuity in giving natural explanation of 
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all the miraculous incidents of the Gospel. ` 
It was highly elaborate and highly artifi- 
cial. D. G. Strauss in 1835 felt that Paulus’s 
enterprise had no future and decided to 
tackle the problem in a more drastic 
manner. Strauss was a very candid ration- 
alist. He made a powerful deduction : 

If we take the Gospels as historical 
sources, the miracles of Christ must be 
admitted as historical. 

But rationalism strictly forbids us to 
admit the possibility of miracles. 

Therefore the Gospels cannot be his- 
torical documents. 

If the Gospels are not historical 
documents, an explanation must be found 
for their formation and a date fixed for 
their composition. 

The explanation is simple enough: A man 
called Jesus took the fancy of a highly 
imaginative people. After his death, stories 
and myths were gradually and spontane- 
ously elaborated and codified. Now such 
‘an evolution must be given some time to 
evolve. Therefore we can safely put the 
date of the Gospels at the end of the second 
century. Will it appear impudent on our 
part to remind the rationalist Strauss 
that the rational method of establishing the 
date of a document is the method of text 
criticism ? When history is manipulated 
so as to fit a philosophical position, we are 
at the height of dogmatism. 

Ideas travel. Half a century later, we 
find, here in Bengal, Bankim Chandra, in 
his effort to revitalize Hinduism by inject- 
ing it with a good dose of ratiorfalism, 
applying with the same*candour, the deduc- 
tive method of Strauss to the life of Sri 
Krsna. And with the same result ; both 
the Christ of Strauss and the Krsna of 
Bankim emerge from the little operation as 
lifeless abstractions. 

In 1830 F. C. Baur realized that history 
deserved a better treatment. The school of 
Tubingen to which he belonged undertook 
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‘serious researches in the history of the first 
century A.D. Baur, unfortunately, was 
unable to remain a pure historian. He 
interpreted his historical conclusions in the 
light of his Hegelian position. To the 
thesis of Judaic messianism, he opposed the 
antithesis of Pauline universality. The 
synthesis became, in the course of time, the 
Catholic Church. That dialectical process 
needed time to evolve, although, perhaps, 
not so much time as the mythological 
elaboration of Strauss. Baur, generously, 
threw back the date of the Gospels by a few 
decades and fixed their composition between 
the years A.D. 130 and 170. Those portions 
of the New Testament which could not be 
integrated into the elegant pattern of thesis- 
antithesis and synthesis were rejected as 
spurious. : 

So much tampering with history began 
to. create a certain amount of uneasiness, 
and ten years later, in 1840, B. Bauer, in 
an outburst of historical honesty, declared 
that the Gospels could not have been written 
later than the last quarter of the first 
century. That, of course, dealt a severe 
blow to Strauss’s mythologism and F. C. 
Baur’s dialectics. Unable to excogitate 
another rational explanation, B. Bauer 
resorted to the only possible solution ; he 
simply denied the historical existence of 
Jesus, for the simple, reason that a man 
performing miracles to support his claim to 
divinity is a rational absurdity. 


Liberal and Hschatélogical Schools 


The end of the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twentietlt centuries witnessed the 
birth and development of two important 
schools, the Liberal school and the Eschato- 
logical school. Those readers who are 
familiar with The Hibbert Journal are 
acquainted with the mental atmosphere 
common to both schools. Let us first point 
out the tenets on which both schools agree. 

In the field of history, both Liberals and 


Modernists have done excellent work. Text 
criticism, archaeological and epigraphical 
researches in Palestine, and the convergent 
collation of the data led them to the 
conclusion that the Gospels were written , 
by eye-witnesses around the years’ A.D. 50 
and 60, i.e. some twenty years after the 
death, of Christ. The same’ scientific 
method soon dispelled the illusion that the 
fourth Gospel, the Gospel of John, was a 
purely mystical speculation of late origin, 
and vindicated its historical value. The - 
great name to be remembered in connection 
with those historical researches is that of 
A. von Harnack. 

As religious philosophers, both Liberals 
and Eschatologists have many traits in 
common. Their approach is purely psycho- 
logical. Many of them keep the traditional 
Christian terminology but transform its 
meaning. Divine revelation is no longer 
the word of God coming to illumine human 
intelligence ; it is the deep promptihg of 
the human heart, the ineffable yearning 
for the awakening of God within. Faith 
is no longer the religious assent given, 
under the special attrachon of God, to the 
divine testimony; it is the realization, 
intuitive and emotional -of the indwelling 
divinity. Dogmas are no longer the expres- 
sion of divine revelation in intellectual, 
terms endowed with the character of 
absolute truth; they are inadequate and 
changing approximations of the content of 
religious experience. Their common 
motto is : Religion of the spirit, without 
creed, dogma, or ritual, the evolution of the 
divine in man. If immanentism is the 
hallmark of modernity, Liberals ‘and 
Modernists are certainly up to date. 

They differ, however, in their views on 
Christ. The Liberals see in him a great 
moral teacher preaching love and forgive- 
ness. The picture they draw of him is 
very much like that of a benevolent 
minister, enlightened by illuminism and 
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nourished on Kant’s philosophy. The 

Eschatologists had a forerunner in John 
Weiss who originated that trend of thought. 
Weiss said that the morals of Christ are 
the morals adapted to the passengers of a 
sinking ship. Schweitzer adopted much 
of it. In France, Goguel, Guignebert, and 
Loisy gave it the finishing touch. . Jesus 
_ becomes a visionary obsessed by the immi- 
nent judgement of God and concerned 
exclusively with the preparation of men to 
the final dissolution. After extracting from 
the Gospels those traits which tally with 
their particular picture of Jesus, both 
Liberals and Eschatologists reject as un- 
historical those features which have no 
place in that picture. If they agree in the 
matter of religious philosophy, they certainly 
are in complete disaccord in their respective 
fragmentation of the text of the Gospels. 

Renan is an agnostic poet. All his effort 
bears on making Jesus abdicate his claim to 
divinfty. His purpose demands what he 
himself calls ‘a gentle coaxing of the texts’. 
A witty critic remarked one day : Renan’s 
book on Christ was much more the life 
of Renan by- Jesus than the life of Jesus 
by Renan. 

*Syncretists and comparatists are little 
concerned with the historical person of 
Christ. Their fascinating game consists in 
making a survey of similarities and corre- 
spondence between various religions. Some 
have made of Christianity an agglomeration 
of widely divergent elements borrowed from 
various sources. They failed, however, to 
explain where their ill-assorted mass of 
beliefs and rites found the vital dynamism 
required to live and thrive for 2,000 years. 


The Christ of History and the 
Christ of Faith l 
Today the field is held by the Eschatol- 
ogists and the Mythologists, while syn- 
cretism and liberalism seem to be on the 
decline. The Eschatologists admit the 


partial historicity and authenticity of the 
Gospels and see in Christ a man gradually 
made into a God by the religious imagination 
and fervour of his followers. The Mytho- 
logists, whose protagonist is the French 
scholar Couchoud, strongly oppose the posi- 
tion of the Eschatologists. Couchoud’s 
argument is as follows: ‘The deification of a 
man is possible and several instances of it 
can be given. But there is one historical 
context where it is absolutely impossible, 
and that is the context of the Jewish nation 
so strongly established in their monotheism.’ 
Couchoud then faces the alternative: 

Either Christ is the God-man, historically, 
and the question is closed. 

Or Christ has never existed as man. He 
is not a man deified, but God gradually 
humanized through collective mental rep- 
resentation, 

Couchoud chooses the second alternative, 
not for any reason based on a scientific 
study of the text, but because, as he says, 
the concept of God-man ‘is a pre-Kantian 
concept ; it has nevertheless captured great 
spirits like St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
Pascal, but today it is inadmissible ’. 

From this survey one vital conclusion 
stands out: all rationalistic attempts at 
waiving aside the divinity of Christ inevi- 
tably flounder into a chaos of contradictory 
and incoherent speculations. Loisy himself 
had to acknowledge in one of his articles 
in The Hibbert Journal: ‘We are greatly 
tempted to think jhat contemporary theol- 
ogy—with the exception of the Roman 
Catholics is a real tower of ‘Babel, in which 
the confusion of ideas îs even greater than 
the diversity of languages. ’ 

The distinction which rationalism insists 
on preserving between the Christ of history 
and the Christ of faith is so artificial and 
misleading that the rationalist Couchoud, 
who, out of fidelity to Kant, is forced to 
reject the very existence of the historical 
Christ, has the sincerity to write: ‘ The 
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more I think of it, the more J am convinced 
that only those who believe can accept the 
historical Jesus without reservation and 
that no one fully understands him but 
them.... In the field of exegesis their 
position is enviable. They squarely face 
and accept in their full significance the 
documents which the critics approach warily 
and askance and among which they attempt 
dangerously to pick and choose.’ 

Thus we are brought back to the scene 
of the Gospel where Christ asked his dis- 
ciples: “Whom do men say that I the Son 
of man am?’ The list of opinions 
prompted by ‘ flesh and blood’ has in- 
creased considerably and is likely to go on 
increasing. The answer inspired by ‘ the 


Father who is in heaven ’ has remained the 
same. ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’ So that in our modern world 
Christ still stands as a sign which shall be 
spoken against. Those who approach 
Christ with the design of moulding his 
personality upon the pattern of their own 
thought may discover in him some beautiful 
echoes of their own personality, but Christ 
himself they will not find. Those who 
approach Christ with the design of moulding 
their being and soul upon the pattern of 
the living Christ will find him in all the 
splendour of his plenitude. ‘For whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall save it.’ 


World crisis then is not only political, but is cultural, spiritual, religious, and 
ecclesiastical as well, and it can only be overcome by the growth of a profound reli- 


gious attitude. 


The strongest and actually the only counterbalance to modern secul- 


arism is true and wise religious faith. Only in connection with religion can philosophy 

and art resist the growing influence of secularism and materialism. Religion is for all. 

It is for the educated and the uneducated, the rich and the poor, for as Schiller once 

said, ‘ He who possesses science and art has religion, but he who has not these should 
1 


have religion ’. 


z FREIDRICH HEILER 


Devononal Sones As an Offering 


Dur Kumar Roy 


On the -3rd January Sri Dilip Kumar Roy, the well-known 
singer, sang devotional songs at the Institute before a 


crowded audience. 


Before commencing his songs, he gave 


an account of his conversion from being an exponent of 
classical music to a devotional singer of bhajans and 
kirtans. In giving this talk he wished to create a correct 
attitude on the part of the audience since, to his mind, 
devotional songs should be sung as an offering to the Lord 
from both singer and hearers. 


MUST warn you at the outset that I am 
going to tell you something personal ; 
how my own attitude to music changed 

as I grew. You may know how I have 
loved the raga music, known generally as the 
classical or Hindustani music. I took lessons 
in it°for years from at least a score of 
teachers. I used to think that no music in 
India could possibly rival this music. But 
my father, Dwijendralal Roy, told me on 
one occasion that though Hindustani music 
was great, kirtans and bhajans were greater, 
if that they influenced and moulded our 
entire nature and personality and filled our 
hearts with a far deeper bliss. J could not 
accept this at the time, and argued with 
him with the adolescent’s overweening self- 
confidence. He smiled indulgently and 
said: ‘ You know, my father was a great 
classical singer. But towards the end of his 
life he found kirtan so inspiring that one 
day, after having heard a great kirtgn singer 
of Navadwip, he sighed and said that he 
wished he had learned kirtan instead of 
wasting his life mastering Hindustani music.’ 
I was aghast and told him that I failed to 
understand how kīrtan could be so accept- 
able to an evolved singer like my 
grandfather, nurtured for years on classical 
music. My father replied with a smile : 


‘ You will understand in time, my son, when 
you are a little older.’ 

It was not till I had heard the great kirtan 
of Rebati Mohan Sen (a disciple of Prabhu- 
pad Bijoy Krishna Goswami) that the 
revelation came. I heard him on the 
janm4stami day at the house of Hemendra 
Kumar Mitra in Puddapukur Road. He 
sang gazing fixedly at an image of Krsna, 
and when he stopped I heard only the sound 
of women sobbing all round. I was moved 
to the depths of my being. A few years later 
I met him in Banaras and learned a few 
padivak kirtans from him. He used to ask 
me now and then to sing to him as he loved 
me. I asked him one day to sing at our 
house. He said with a smile: ‘ My son, 
I never sing in drawing-rooms. I can only 
sing before my tsigdeva ( chosen ideal ) in 
the atmosphere of a temple.’ I had never 
before heard of such an attitude. But 
although I was disappointed I was at the 
same time impressed. 

After that I felt the call to give up a 
worldly life and to join Sri Aurobindo’s 
Ashrama. When I was in this mood, gripped 
by vgiragya, I happened to hear in Bombay 
the great singer Vishnu Digambar, in 1927 
in the month of November, singing in a 
temple. He sang pure bhajans ecstatically 
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while tears coursed down his cheeks. I was 
thrilled and realized then, for the first time, 
how superior the best bhajans could be to 
the best raga music. They were superior 
because the inspiration shed by them could 
move the heart and fill it with a yearning 
for the Infinite in a way utterly beyond the 
power of raga music. For while this aimed 
merely at beauty, the other aspired for the 
Lord and called to our hearts to surrender 
all we have and are at His feet. In other 
words, while the classical music had an 
aesthetic inspiration, devotional music was 
motivated by the psychic emotion. At any 
rate that was my discovery. 

Then, as I grew older, my outlook changed 
stil more till I saw that no devotional music 
could be utterly true to its natural inspira- 
tion unless and until it was offered uniquely 
to the Divine. In other words, devotonal 
music at-‘its highest must be sung for the 
one Lord of our hearts and not for an 


audience, however cultured or refined. To 


make my pomt a little clearer, I may add 


that devotional music cannot attain its 
acme of glory unless and until it is offered 
as a bhoga, offering, to Him, when only can 
it become a prasada, sanctified offering. 

Thus devotional bhajans and kirtans have 
an aim which is far removed from that of 
what are called art-songs. I realized this 
more and more with the experience of age 
till I was persuaded in the end that this out- 
look of offering music as a prasdéda — an out- 
look so natural to the spirit of India — 
must be cherished by all lovers of devotional 
singing in order that our devotional music 
can find a soil favourable to its flowering. 

So I would like to welcome you all to the 
bhajans and kirtans I am going to sing to- 
night in the hope that you would also, in 
your turn, welcome this attitude so that 
there can be a real response'on your side 
to what little it has been given to me to offer 
here, in this Institute of Culture, made holy 
by the name of Sri Ramakrishna, whose 
sadhana was so deeply influenced by the 
glorious devotional music of Indha. 


Divine love, which delivers us from all evils and from all impurities, is supreme. 


Supreme love and supreme wisdom are one. 


Sing, then, the glories of the Lord, 


sing his praises, that the Lord at once of wisdom and of love may abide in the hearts 
of all who read ôr hear your words and may begtow upon them his everlasting 


peace. 


Srimad Bhagavatam 


Institute News 


In December 1953 the Institute organized 
for the first time a reunion of students 
who had stayed in the Students’ Hostel 
since 1039, when the hostel was first 
established. The reunion took the form of 
a one-day conference, conducted solely by 
ex-students. In the morning a symposium 
was held on ‘ Education and Discipline ’ 
under the chairmanship of Sri Phani 
Bhusan Sanyal, Lecturer in Economics at 
St. Paul’s College, Calcutta. Those who 
spoke included Sri Jnanendra Chandra 
Datta, Lecturer in Sanskrit at the Women’s 
College, Calcutta, Sri Parimal Bhusan Kar, 
Lecturer in Economics at the Asutosh 
College, Calcutta, Sri Sarbari Bhusan 
Purkajt, Headmaster of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Shikshalaya, Sarisha, and Sn 
Kamala Kanta Maitra, a pleader of 
Calcutta. After lunch a conversazione was 
held until tea-time. At a meeting held in 
the evening a Students’ Home Reunion 
Cgmmittee was formed. 


In the course of his address summing up 
the discussion at the symposium on 
‘Education and Discipline’ Sri Phani 
Bhusan Sanyal said: 

‘I compliment the speakers on their 
very able exposition of the problem before 
us. I feel, however, that we should not 
confuse rowdyism with indiscipline ; while 
the former is natural to youth and easily 
amenable to control, the latter is to ‘be 
viewed with grave concern. In its deriva- 
tive sense, the word ‘ discipline’, refers to 
the qualities of a disciple, and a disciple is 
one who intensively takes in knowledge 
from a teacher. The sense of kinship with 
his teachers which the student felt in the 
not too distant past is fast disappearing 


and a feeling of antagonism and conflict is 
growing. His teacher is to him today a 
symbol of authority. against which, he is 
learning to think, he must assert himself. 
I do not agree with most of the speakers 
that this attitude of hostility is primarily 
due to the present system of education. 
The basic cause of this state of affairs is 
that disturbing forces in society have left 
their imprint on educational institutions. 
Till the challenge which is presented by 
forces trying to disintegrate society and 
destroy its value is successfully met one 
way or the other and equilibrium restored, 
indiscipline will be the order of the day. I 
agree that there remains much to be done 
today on the educational front to improve 
the situation. What is needed is greater 
teacher-student contact and greater student- 
student contact. The tutorial system of 
Oxford or the supervisory system of Cam- 
bridge may not be possible in a non- 
residential university, but a near approach 
to them may be attempted if the University 
Commission’s recommendation to provide 
each of the senior teachers with a separate 
room where he can meet the students 
individually is given effect to. Student- 
student contact may be promoted by 
proper encouragement of the development 
of healthy unionism among students. The 
important thing is to create the conditions 


for the acceptance of discipline, and not 
expect the students to submit passively to 
discipline.’ 

* = * 


On the roth February a reception was 
given to the members of the Afghan 
Cultural Delegation. The leader of the 
Delegation was Dr. Ali Ahmad Khan 
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l Popal, Deputy Minister of Education and 
a well-known educationist. The Tolpas 
i were the members: 

. Ahmad Ali Khan Kohzad who has 
ae various offices in the Afghan Govern- 
ment, including those of Director-General 
of the Historical Section of the Press and 
Publications Department, President of the 
Kabul Museum, and Professor of History 
and Civilization of Afghanistan in the 
Kabul University. 

Mr. Abdul Kanm Khan Hakimi who was 
the representative of the Afghan Ministry of 
National Economy in U.N.O. during July- 
September 1953. 

Mr. Abdul Rauf Benawa, a journalist. 

Mr. Zia Qarizadah, author and poet, 
who’ is Director of Commerce in the 
Ministry of National Economy. 

Dr. Mohamed Hyder Khan who is a 
professor in the Faculty of Science in the 
Kabul University. 

Mr. Mohamed Khatad Roshan who is 
the Editor of the daily evening newspaper 
Anis of Kabul. 

Mr. Abdul Ghafoor Khan Broshna who 
studied art in Germany and has also served 
his Government in various capacities, 
particularly in broadcasting and education, 


and has served as Cultural Councillor in 
Iran. He is well conversant with eastern 
and western music, and is the author of 
several plays. 

Among the friends of the Institute who 


attended the reception were Dr. Suntti 
Kumar Chatterji; Dr. Parimal Roy, 
Director of Public Instruction, West 


Bengal ; Sn N. B. Roy, Reader in Persian 
at Visvabharati ( Santiniketan); Pandit 
Rishiram ; Dr. P. N. Ray; Sn N. C. 
Ghosh ; Dr. Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta ; 
Professor Hira Lal Chopra ; Sri B. Kanoria ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Niharendu Dutt-Mazumdar ; 
Si B. C. Nag; Kazi Abdul Wadud ; 


Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya; Dr. 
Radhagovinda Basak; Dr. M. L. Ray 
Chaudhury ; Professor Mehdi Hussain ; 
and Mrs Robert Louis. 


Later in the evening, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, two 
members of the Delegation addressed a 
crowded meeting at the Institute.” After 
being introduced to the audience by the 
leader of the Delegation, Mr. Ahmad Ali 
Khan Kohzad spoke on ‘ Cross-currents in 
Afghan and Indian Cultures’, and Mr. 
Abdul Ghafoor Khan Broshna spoke on 
‘Fine Arts in Afghanistan ’. 


March Lectures 
Saturdays at 5.30 p.m. 


March 6° 
March 13 
Speaker: 


No lecture 


Universal Elements in Living Cultures and Religions 
* William A. Shimer, Ph.D., LL. D., 


Director of the Facific-Asian Division of World 


. Brotherhood 


Haridas Bhattacharyya, M.A , B.L., P R.S., 


President: 
Darśanasāgara 
March 20 The Child’s World 
Speaker: Anindita Sinha. M.Ed. ( Boston ) 
President: Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
March 27 Some Forgotten Cities of Bengal (Illustrated) 
Speaker: Kunjagovinda Goswami, M.A. 


President; Nirmal Kumar Bose, M,Sc, 
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Observations 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : 
A PRACTICAL MAN 


WAMI Vivekananda, in his youth, 
used to experience frequently two 
dreams. In one, as he himself 
recorded, he saw himself ‘ the possessor of 
riches, honours, power, and glory’. ‘ But 
the next instant’, he continued, ‘I saw 
myself renouncing all worldly things, dressed 
in a simple loin-cloth, living on alms, sleep- 
ing at the foot of a tree.’ If, as is implied 
in the fact of the repetition of these dreams, 
Vivekananda was conscious at an early age 
of the latent power within him and of the 
choice open to him in the use of that 
power, we may now. assess the choice he 
made and judge the practicality of his 
decision. $ 
It was during his college days that 
Vivekananda, then Narendra Nath Dutt, 
came in contact with Sri Ramakrishna. 
Burning within him at this time was a 
great desire to verify the teachings of the 
scriptures. But when he met Sri Rama- 
krishna, at once his outlook changed. It 


. Temained 


was not easy for his strong and turbulent 
spirit, under the strong influence of Western 
education and accustomed to analytical and 
scientific thought, to submit to one whose 
life had been spent in the precincts of a 
Kali temple and whose mode of thought 
seemed so remote from his own. But 
even if, at first, he was unable to accept 
all Sri Ramakrishna’s ideas, he knew that 
within them was locked the secret he 
sought and, tamed by the love of his 
Master, he set to work to unravel that 
secret. 

Sri Ramakrishna, on his part, recognized 
in Naren the one Who would carry his own 
message to India and the world, and he 
set to work to train him. Five years 
to them before Sri Rama- 
krishna died and during that time the 
Master and his rebellious disciple grew to 
be one. ‘You will teach people,’ the 
Master had said. ‘I won’t do any such 
thing,” replied Naren. ‘ Your very bones 
will do it,’ said the Master quietly And 
years afterwards, looking back on his owa 
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f life as a teacher, the disciple declared, ‘ If 
there has ever been a word of truth, a 
word of spirituality, that I have spoken 
anywhere in the world, I owe it to him’. 

Thus Naren grew to manhood and on 
the death of Sri Ramakrishna he and his 
fellow, disciples formed an order of 
sannyasins in his name and dedicated 
themselves to the task of fulfilling, in their 
various ways, the teachings of their Master. 
Naren then spent six years as a wander- 
ing monk, travelling the length and breadth 
of India and, at the same time, preparing 
for the period of intense teaching which was 
to follow. When he emerged from this obs- 
curity he stood before the world as Swami 
Vivekananda. Mature, and ready to begin 
his mission, in 1893 he sailed from Madras 
to America. 

After his phenomenal success at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago he 
toured America, and, later, visited England, 
lecturing wherever he went to spread the 
truths, Hindu yet universal, which now 
burned within him. His lectures were 
recorded and it is from the printed word 
that we, fifty years after his death, can 
dissect the basic framework of his 
teaching. 

His message he himself summed up in the 
word Vedanta, and by it he meant the 
spiritual foundation of the universe, the 
unity of existence, and the divinity of the 
soul. That was the goal to be placed before 
all, young and old, in East and West. And 
that was the goal to be realized in actual 
hfe, in actual practice. ‘The end of all 
religion is the realizing of God in the soul.’ 
(Complete Works, I. p. 322). ‘ Religion 
is realization, not talk, nor doctrine, nor 
theories, however beautiful they may be. 
It is being and becoming, not hearing or 
acknowledging, it is the whole sou] be- 
coming changed into what it believes. That 
is region,’ ( Jbid., II. p. 394 ). 

To those who protest that the ideal is 
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very difficult to practise and is far beyond 
the reach of most, the Swami gives a 
serious warning : 

‘The Vedanta preaches the ideal, and 
the ideal, as we know, is always far ahead 
of the real, of the practical, as we may 
call it. There are two tendencies in human 
nature, one to harmonize the ideal with the 
life, and the other to elevate the life to the 
ideal. It is a great thing to understand 
this, for the former tendency is the temp- 
tation of our lives. I think that I can only 
do a certain class of work. Most of it, 
perhaps, is bad; most of it, perhaps, has 
a motive power of passion behind it, 
anger, or greed, or selfishness. Now if any 
man comes to preach to me a certain ideal, 
the first step towards which is to give up 
selfishness, to give up self-enjoyment, I 
think that is impractical. But when a man 
brings an ideal which can be reconciled 
with my selfishness, I am glad at once, 
and jump at it. That is the ideal for me. 
As the word “ orthodox ’’ has been manip- 
uated into various forms, so has been the 
word “ practical ” “My ‘doxy’ is 
orthodoxy ; your ‘ doxy’ is heterodoxy.”’ 
So with practicality. What I think is 
practical, is to me the only practicality <n 
the world. Jf I am a shopkeeper, I think 
shopkeeping the only practical pursuit in 
the world. If I am a thief, I think stealing 
is the best means of being practical ; others 
are not practical You see how we all use 
this word practical for things we like and 
can do. Therefore I will ask you to under- 
stand that Vedanta, though it is intensely 
practical, is always so in the sense of the 
ideal. It does not preach an impossible 
ideal, however high it be, and it is high 
enough for an ideal.’ ( Ibid., II. pp. 291-2 ). 

Over and over again we meet people 
who are endeavouring to preach ‘a prac- 
tical religion’ which is within easy reach 
of all. They offer a comfortable way of 
life which requires no sacrifice, and on the 
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other hand, they find ready excuses for 
every indulgence. The Swami met such 
people too, and this is how he sought to 
meet their arguments. ‘ You must struggle 
towards the ideal, and if a man comes who 
wants to bring that ideal down to your 
level, and teach a religion that does not 
carry that highest ideal, do not listen to 
him. To me that is an impracticable 
religion. But if a man teaches a religion 
which presents the highest ideal, I am ready 
for him. Beware when anyone is trying 
to apologize for sense vanities and sense 
weaknesses. If anyone wants to preach 
that way to us, poor, sense-bound clods of 
earth as we have made ourselves, by fol- 
lowing that teaching we shall never pro- 
gress. ... Every year new sects arise. 
But one thing I have marked, that it is 
only those that never want to reconcile the 
man of flesh with the man of truth that 
make progress. Wherever there is this 
false* idea of reconciling fleshly vanities 
with the highest ideals, of dragging down 
God to the level of man, there comes decay. 
Man should not be degraded to worldly 
slavery, but should be raised up to God.’ 


( Ibid., IT. pp. 296-7 ). 
° A Practical God 


The pure, abstract principles of Vedanta 
the Swami carried into every detail of life. 
Remembering the many questions that 
assailed him in his youth, he assured his 
listeners that it is through understanding 
Vedanta. that all explanations will come. 
This is the real, practical side of Vedanta. 
It does not destroy the world, but it 
explains it ; it does not destroy tfe person, 
but explains him ; it does not destroy the 
individuality, but explains it, by showing 
the real individuality. It does not show that 
this world is vain and does not exist, but 
it says, ‘‘ Understand what this world is,.so 
that it may not hurt you ” ° (Jbid, II. 


p. 310. ). 


And then arose that old question which: 
repeats itself again and again in every gener- 
ation, that question which to Vivekananda 
himself in his youth had acted like a goad, 
driving him on, and which became at last 
the gateway to his future. Can God be 
seen ? That is the question. Who cares for 
an imaginary being or an unknown God ? 
If ‘there is a God, He must be seen. The 
Swami agrees, and step by step he explains 
what Vedanta teaches about God. 

‘The whole idea of ethics is that it does 
not depend on anything unknowable, it 
does not teach anything unknown, but, in 
the language of the Upanisad, ‘‘ The God 
whom we worship as an unknown God, the 
same I preach unto thee.’’ It is through 
the Self that you know anything. I see 
the chair, but to see the chair I have first 
to perceive myself and then the chair. It 
is in and through the Self that the chair is 
perceived. It is in and through the’ Self 
that you are known to me, that the whole 
world is known to me, and therefore to say 
this Self is unknown is sheer nonsense. 
Take off the ‘Self and the whole universe 
vanishes. In and through the Self all 
knowledge comes. Therefore it is the best 
known of all. It is yourself, that which 
you call I. You may wonder how this I 
of me can be the I of you. You may 
wonder how this limited I can be the 
unlimited Infinite, but it is so. The limited 
is a mere fiction. The Infinite has been 
covered up, as it were, and a little of It 
is manifesting af the I. Limitation can 
never come upon the unlimited; it is a 
fiction. The Self is known, therefore, to 
every one of us, man, woman, or child, 
and even to animals. Without knowing 
Him we can neither live nor move, nor have 
our being ; without knowing this Lord of 
all, we cannot breathe, or live a second. 
The "God of the Vedanta is the most known 
of all, and is not the outcome of imagination 

‘Tf this’is not preaching a practical God, 
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“how else could you teach a practical God ? 
Where is there a more practical God than 
He whom I see before me, a God omni- 
present, in every being, more real than out 
senses ? For you are He, the omnipresent 
God Almighty, the Soul of your souls, and 
1f I say you are not, I tell an untruth. I 
know it, whether at all times I realize it 
or not. He is the oneness, the unity of all, 
the reality of all life and all existence.’ 
( Ibid., EI. pp. 303-4). 

But what is this God who is both omnis- 
cient and omnipresent ? Can He answer 
prayers, can He help man in his distress 
and console man in his misery ? Must the 
personal God, the loving Father, the loving 
Mother, of whom we learned in our child- 
hood, must this prop of our life bc 
removed ? The Swami says, No. ‘ The 
personal God will remain, but on a petter 
basis. He has been strengthened by the 
urpersonal. We have seen that without 
the impersonal, the personal cannot remain. 
If you mean to say there is a Being entirely 
separate from this universe, who has 
created this universe just by His will out 
of nothing, that cannot be proved. Such 
a state of things cannot be. But 1f we 
understand the idea of the impersonal, then 
the idea of the personal can remain there 
also. this universe, in the various forms, 
is but the various readings of the same 
impersonal. When we read it with the five 
senses, we call it the maternal world. .. . 
There are vanous forms of that same 
Oneness, of which all these various ideas 
of worlds are but various readings, and 
the personal God is the highest reading 
that can be attained to of that impersonal, 
by the human intellect. So that the 
personal God is true as much as this 
chair is true, as much as this world is 
true, but no more. It is not absolute 
truth. That is to say, the personal God is 
that very impersonal God and therefore it 
is true, just as I, as a human *being, am 


ime and not true at the same time.’ 


( Ibid., I. pp. 376-7 ). 


God as Mother 


Vivekananda, like his Master before him, 
regarded this personal God as Mother. She 
is ‘ the Mother of this universe because She , 
has produced it— its ruler because She 
guides it with the greatest love and in the 
long run brings everything back to Her- 
self. Through Her command the sun and 
moon shine, the- clouds rain, and death 
stalks upon the earth.’ ( Ibid., V. p. 337 ). 

Yes, death stalks upon the earth, and 
much besides that is worse than death. 
What of evil, what of all that is dark and 
terrible in this hfe of many sorrows ? 
Vedanta absorbs them all. They are but 
other forms of that same One. They 
are but messengers sent by the Mother. 
Thus it came about that Vivekananda 
finally understood his Master’s love for that 
terrible form of the Mother known as «Kali. 
And when the conviction seized him that 
man has nothing to fear, no harm can come 
to him, no evil touch him, he wrote his 
famous poem, Kah the Mother, showing 
that it is only by passing beyond evil, by 
standing firm and unafraid, that the goal 
can be reached : 

The stars are blotted out, 

The clouds are covering clouds, 

It 1s darkness vibrant, sonant, 

In the roaring, whirling wind 

Are the souls of a million lunatics, — 

Just loose from the prison house,— 
Wrenching trees by the roots, 
Sweeping all from the path. 

The séa has joined the fray, 

And swirls up mountain-waves, 

To reach the pitchy sky. 

The flash of lurid light 
Reveals on every side 

A thousand, thousand shades 
Of Death begrmed and black — 

Scattering plagues and sorrows, 
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Dancing mad with joy. 

Come, Mother, come ! 

For Terror is Thy name, 
Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step 
Destroys a world for e'er. 

~ Thou ‘ Time’, the All-Destroyer ! 

Come, O Mother, come. 

Who dares misery love, 

And hug -the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes. 


A Universal Religion 


It must be observed, however, that in all 
his teaching in the West, Vivekananda 
preached only the principles of Vedanta, 
leaving each one of his hearers to find for 
himself his own individual application. He 
did not preach Hinduism, he did not preach 
one particular form of the personal God, he 
did not preach a creed, he did not preach 
a sect. He did not even preach Sri Rama- 
krishna, although he could easily have 
held him up as an example of the meeting 
place of sects. He preached instead pure 
Vedanta, basing his lectures largely on the 
Upanisads and the Giz. And this he did 


because Vedanta stands for the universal, , 


for the principles which find expression in 
varying degrees in every system of thought 
ever known to man. The Vedanta is thus 
the universal religion of mankind, but the 
time has yet to come when the different 
religions. of the world recognize that 
universal religion in themselves and in 
each other. 

This was the stand Vivekananda took in 
the West, and it is the stand taken today 
by the order of monks he founded. At the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago he was 
asked to speak on Hinduism. He spoke 
in some detail, but he could not conclude 
without making it perfectly clear that 
Hinduism stands for religion which is 
universal : 


2 


' divine nature.’ 


‘The Hindu may have failed to carry 
out all his plans, but if there is ever to be 
a universal religion, it must be one which 
will have no location in place or time; 
which will be infinite, like the God it will 
preach, and whose sun will shine upon the 
followers of Krsna and of Christ, on saints 
and sinners alike; which. will not be 
Brahmanic or Buddhistic, Christian or 
Mohammedan, but the sum total of all 
these, and still have infinite space for 
development ; which in its catholicity will 
embrace in its infinite arms, and find a 
place for, every human being, from the 
lowest grovelling savage not far removed 
from the brute, to the highest man tower- 
ing by the virtues of his head and heart 
almost above humanity, making society 
stand in awe of him and doubt his human 
nature. It will be a religion which will 
have no place for persecution or intolerance 
in its polity, which will recognize divinity 
in every man and woman, and whose whole 
scope, whose whole force, will be centred in 
aiding humanity to realize its own true, 
( Ibid., I. p. 17). 

Early in 1897 Vivekananda returned to 
India. Reports of his success in the West 
had created a stir in his homeland so that 
from the first moment of his arrival, and 
wherever he went, travelling north from 
Colombo, he found crowds waiting to 
welcome him and hear him speak. 


Message to Renascent India 


India was now’ ready for his message. 
The newly: awakened nationalism which had 
coloured his college days was still gathering 
momentum, but had not yet found a direc- 
tion in which to advance. On the other 
hand, the school of rational thought inau- 
gurated by Raja Rammohun Roy some 
decades earlier was now losing its impetus. 
That’ movement had attempted to purify 
Hinduism by arguments based on reason. 
Vivekananda now set about to purify 
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Hinduism, not by rejecting reason, it is 
true, but through the principles of Vedanta 
which never jar with reason, yet go beyond 
it. 

In fiery speeches he pointed out the 
causes of national degeneration — the 
neglect of religion and national institutions, 
the neglect of the masses, the low status of 
women, the great disparity between theory 
in books and actual practice, the curse of 
untouchability. And with his castigation 
went out his call for young men to come 
forward and work, in the spirit of the 
Gild, for the regeneration of their mother- 
land through the spread of education and 
the bright truths of the Upanisads. ‘ Three 
things are necessary for great achievements. 
First, feel from the heart. What is in the 
intellect or reason? It goes a few steps 
and there it stops But through the heart 
comes inspiration. Love opens the most 
impossible gates; love is the gate to all 
the secrets of the universe. Feel, therefore, 
my would-be reformers, my would-be 
patriots ! Do you feel? Do you feel 
that millions and millions of the descend- 
ants of gods and of sages have become 
next-door neighbours to brutes ? Do you 
feel that millions are starving today, and 
millions have been starving for ages ? Do 
you feel that ignorance has come over the 
land as a dark cloud ? Does it make you 
restless? Does it make you sleepless ? 
Has it gone into your blood, coursing 
through your veins, becoming consonant 
with your heart-beats ? Has it made you 
almost mad? Are you seized with that 
one idea of the misery of ruin, and have 
you forgotten all about your name, your 
fame, your wives, your children, your 
property, even your own bodies? Have 
you done that ? That is the first*step to 
become a patriot, the very first step.... 

“You may feel, then; but instead of 
spending your energies in frothy talk, haye 


you found any way out, any practical 
solution, some help instead of condemnation, 
some sweet words to soothe their miseries, 
to bring them out of this living death ? 
Yet that is not all. Have you got the will 
to surmount mountain high obstructions ? 
If the whole world stands against you sword 
in hand, would you still dare to do what 
you think is right? If your wives and 
children are against you, if all your money 
goes, your name dies, your wealth vanishes, 
would you still stick to it? Would you 
still pursue it and go on steadily towards 
your own goal? ... Have you got that 
steadfastness ? If you have these three 
things, each one of you will work miracles. 
You need not write in the newspapers, you 
need not go about lecturing, your very face 
will shine. If you live in a cave, your 
thoughts will permeate even through the 
rock walls, will go vibrating all over the 
world for hundreds of years, may be, until 
they will fasten on to some brain, and 
work out there. Such is the power of 
thought, of sincerity, and of purity of 
purpose.’ (Ibid, III pp. 225-6). 

In 1899, broken in health, Vivekananda, 
once more sailed to the West, returning in 
tgoo. His preaching days were over. 
Now, and until his death, in 1902, he con- 
centrated his attention on building up the 
work and organization of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

This, then, is the life and work of the 
man who, ın his boyhood’s dreams rejected 
‘riches, honours, power, and glory’. If 
there is one word which may be said to be 
the keynote of his own renunciation and 
of his teaching to the world, it is the word 
‘strength ’. ‘ Strength is life, weakness is 
death ’, he said. Know the truth and have 
faith in yourself. Know the truth and 
practise the truth. What is there to .be 
taught more -in religion than the oneness 
of the universe and faith in one’s self ? 
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HERE cannot be a better place for 

discussing India’s foreign policy and 

its spiritual basis than the Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture. This 
is because Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda were among the leaders of 
the renaissance through which India is now 
passing, and which has brought indepen- 
dence after a long struggle. It will do good 
to India’s soul to be reminded of the great 
heritage Sri Ramakrishna has bequeathed 
to us. It is the Ramakrishna Mission that 
has taught me to look at all problems from 
the spiritual angle. 

Dr. Das, the Chairman, in his intro- 
ductory remarks, said that to speak of 
_ a spiritual basis of our foreign policy was 
like attempting to square the circle. 1 
know it is difficult to interpret any country’s 
foreign policy on a basis other than of 
expediency. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that the ancient spirituality of our land is 
influencing our present foreign policy. But 
for the unbroken succession of great saints 
and seers who have led our country, we as 
a nation would not be very much different 
from other nations. It is through this 
spiritual heritage that we can serve the 
world in a manner which is not familiar to 
the other peoples of the globe. 


Of course, I do not intend to imply that 
we alone are a spiritual people. My only 
contention is that we are fortunate in 
belonging to a country with a glorious 
spiritual heritage. We are great not 
because of our teeming millions, but 
because of our spiritual giants. It is on the 
firm foundation laid by them that we are 
trying to build a stable superstructure. If 
we forget that foundation, our newly-won 
freedom will not last. Our foreign policy 
must be in keeping with India’s spirit. 

Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, in his first speech 
as Prime Minister of the Indian Republic, 
said that a country’s foreign policy ‘ emerges 
from its own traditions, from its own urges, 
from its own objectives, and more partic- 
ularly from its recent past’. I shall base 
my talk on this statement. 

India’s foreign policy is usually described 
as neutral. But the term ‘ neutral’ is used 
in war-time and not in times of peace. 
Moreover, ‘ neutral ’ ,savours of inaction 
and passivity. But our policy is neither 
inactive nor passive.- The other expression 
describing our foreign policy, ‘ non-align- 
ment’, is better. Ours, then, is the policy 
of nof-alignment ; and by non-alignment 
we mean non-surrender of our judgement 
in foreign affairs to any other country, how- 
ever powerful. We are not prepared to 
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‘give a blank cheque to any nation and to 
wait upon its pleasure. Ours, then, 1s an 
independent policy, a policy of independent 
approach to world problems. 


Domestic Problems 


One can appreciate why such a policy of 
non-alignment is pursued by India if one 
examines the circumstances in which she 
won her freedom and the nature of the 
world in which she finds herself today. 
After a long non-violent struggle, India 
earned the right to be free from subjection 
to the most powerful imperialist country , 
but it was not without blood and tears. 

At the very dawn of independence, our 
country had grave experience of man’s 
inhumanity to man. People, hitherto 
friendly, began to attack one another. They 
were caught in a maelstrom of hatred, and 
there were colossal migrations of people. 
India’s partition, against which Mahatma 
Gandhi warned us, was responsible for great 
sufferings, and in the wake of those suffer- 
ings, the newly-born Government of India 
had to face formidable difficulties. A new 
State had to be built almost from scratch. 
A constitution had to be framed; the 
country had to be integrated ; and many 
other social, political, and economic prob- 
lems had to be met. These are enough for 
any government. Naturally, our Govern- 
ment, which is intent on solving these 
problems, does not want to get embroiled 
with other nations. 5 

Yet, a State like India cannot altogether 
keep aloof from world currents. She has 
to play her part But what should be her 
part in a world that is torn as the result of 
two global wars ? The First World War, 
it was claimed, was fought for making the 
world safe for democracy. Actually, ıt 
turned out to be otherwise. During the 
Second World War, we witnessed at first 
the strange spectacle of the Soviet Union 
and Germany becoming allies; subse- 
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quently, the Soviet Umon broke from 
Germany and joined the Allied Powers. 

We thought that the world could survive 
in spite of the fact that the Soviet Union 
had a form of government that was quite 
opposed to the order in England, or in 
America. We thought that we had a better 
future, and there were prophets telling us 
that at the end of the Second World War 
we would have peace. But all these hopes 
remain unfulfilled, because at the end of 
the Second World War, even though the 
Axis Powers have been defeated, a new 
kind of war has come into being, undeclared 
and unannounced : the cold war. 

On the one side of an impenetrable wall, 
there is the Soviet bloc ; on the other side, 
the Anglo-American alliance. India does 
not see any prospect of world peace through 
alignment with either the one group or the 
other. There seems to be no valid reason 
for such an alignment. India, therefore, 
has adopted an independent policy. ‘This, 
however, does not mean that India wants 
to watch helplessly world events shaping 
themselves, 

The world is not large enough for any 
policy of isolation. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
in one of his parliamentary speeches, saic: 
“My work in this country is big and diff- 
cult enough. Why should I get entangled ? 
But how can I help it? I get entangled, 
our country gets entangled, for a variety of 
reasons. We cannot help it’ 


Isolation Impossible 


The position that India occupies in the 
world togay is such that it will not let her 
remain isolated. Freedom has thrown a 
great responsibility on her shoulders. Sri 
Rajagopalachari, has remarked: ‘ Our 
power is very little, but our importance is 
not as little as our power ‘There is a great 
difference between the power that we now 
possess and the importance which. without 
seeking, has been thrust upon India.’ 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF 


India is an important force in the con- 
temporary world. But we do not want to 
interfere in the politics of any other country. 
We do not want to impose ourselves on 
others. We do not even want that our 
country should be called the champion of 
Asia. But, nevertheless, leadership in 
world politics has been thrust upon India 
and we must shoulder this responsibility in 
the best possible way. 

The world’s greatest problem is peace. 
Politicians and leaders of most nations say 
that they are working for peace, no matter 
what methods they adopt. But one lesson 
that India would like to see those other 
countries learn is that for peace peaceful 
methods must be adopted. Recently, the 
President of the United States said that no 
high goal could be achieved through arma- 
ments alone; it was through spiritual 
power that peace could be won. But how 
can this wish for peace be reconciled with 
the piling up of armaments and the inven- 
tion of newer and deadlier weapons ? 

Our Prime Minister has described the 
atom bomb as evil incarnate, and he has 
used much stronger words to describe the 
hydrogen bomb. Our policy is not to 
flign ourselves with any bloc which intends 
to go to war again. Today, we seem to 
stand on the top of a volcano that may 
erupt at any moment. India’s sole aim is 
to see that it does not erupt. 

The first feature of our foreign policy 1s 
the safeguarding of our independence. 
Even at the beginning of our new status, 
there were threats to our frontiers. What 
was legitimately one indivisible India was 
dissected and her two wings shorn off. 
Even after that operation, the sanctity of 
our frontiers was sought to be violated. 
It was to guard herself that India had to 
send her armed forces to Kashmir. There 
are small pockets in India still occupied by 
certain European Powers. These pockets 
have been described as black spots ; and 
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until we have these areas again, we shall 
not have acquired complete independence. 
Nevertheless, even here, our Government 
wants to follow the policy of negotiation. 


Asian Resurgence 

Secondly, India wants the West to become 
aware of Asia’s importance. For nearly 
300 years, the Western Powers thought that 
the Orient was only a ground for exploita- 
tion, and that the Asian peoples were not 
the equals of the Western races. Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehru continually tells the West 
that the age of Western domination is over 
and that we have entered the era of one 
world. If that era is to come to fruition, 
there cannot be a division between the 
Orient and the Occident. 

The Prime Minister said recently ın 
Madras, that the Western countries — 
especially those that had colonies in the 
East — had become accustomed to look at 
all problems from their own point of view, 
oblivious of Asia’s existence. And it is the 
rise of Asia that is the most significant 
phenomenon in contemporary times. 
Naturally India’s object is to see that Asia 
is cleared of all vestiges of colonialism. 
India considers it her duty, therefore, to 
make the West realize that if the world is 
to be freed from war there must be a 
balance between the Occident and the 
Orient. 

India’s part in the liberation of Indonesia 
is recognized by.the world. Even before 
that, in the wake of India’s freedom, many 
areas of Asia achieved their liberation with- 
out firing a single shot or even without 
adopting non-violent means. If Ceylon and 
Burma are independent today, they owe it 
to our struggle for independence and to our 
eventual success. One marked advantage 
of freedom won through non-violent means 
is that it does not leave a trail of hatred. 

The third feature of India’s foreign policy 
is her attitude to colonialism and racialism. 
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The races of the West think that they are 
superior by virtue of their colour. This 
racialism is partly responsible for colo- 
nialism. In Africa, the colonial Powers are 
practising the worst form of racialism. All 
of us know that the seeds of Indian 
independence germinated in South Africa ; 
that Mahatma Gandhi conceived the Satya- 
graha movement there when he organized 
the Indians to fight the Act of 1906. The 
African races, consequently, are now 
awake. This phenomenon has shaken the 
very foundation of Western domination. 
When Mussolini went to Ethiopia ostensibly 
to carry Christian civilization, we were 
aware of his real motive. But some of the 
democracies were conniving, either overtly 
or covertly, at Mussolini’s self-appointed 
mission in Ethiopia. 

The last feature of India’s foreign policy 
is to work constantly for peace. It is in 
this hope of helping the world to see real 
peace that India has pledged her support 
to the United Nations. India certainly 
knows the weakness of this world organiza- 
tion, and yet there is no other organization 
today where nations can discuss their 
common problems. At any rate, the open 
debates in the United Nations Assembly 
serve to mitigate, to some extent, the 
sharp points of difference among member 
States. India wants to see that the United 
Nations is a success and that it serves the 
purpose for which it was established. 
India does not, therefore, approve of any 
political alliance or understanding between 
nations contracted outside the United 
Nations. If we have power politics over 
again and if we are anxious to maintain a 
balance of power, wars will recur. India 
sincerely wants to work through the United 
Nations and to help to solve „alle. inter- 
national problems peacefully. It was in 
that hope that she took the question ol 
Kashmir to the United Nations., 

It is not that India does not want to 


express her opinion one way or the other 
when the time comes. For instance, when 
the United Nations discovered that North 
Korea was the aggressor, India endorsed 
those resolutions in which the results of the 
investigation were embodied. But she did 
not want to send her armies to Korea. She 
wanted to work for peace through peaceful 
means. Thus, she sent only a medical 
mission in order to express her sympathy 
with the United Nations ; and India took 
every opportunity to solve this very difficult 
problem without provoking bitterness in 
any quarter. ` 


Gandhi’s Unique Method 


I said that the base of this policy is to 
be traced to our tradition, to our culture, 
to our remote past, as well as to our 
immediate past. Certainly, in the imme- 
diate past, a great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
gave us a method by which problems could 
be solved justly. For the first time if the 
history of humanity, Mahatma Gandhi dis- 
covered a way of settling political disputes. 
Politics is usually -considered to be a matter 
of expediency, not of ethics. But the 
Mahatma introduced the moral and the 
spiritual principle into poltics. 

In the past, morality was an individual 
concern. Mahatma Gandhi applied the 
principle of morality to political questions 
He was not a visionary to imagine that on 
the dawn of India’s independence all her 
armies would be disbanded, her police 
forces dispensed with, and that she would 
have a completely non-violent government. 
That is not possible in the present-day 
world. Mahatma Gandhi knew the limita- 
tion of the weapons he was prescribing for 
peace. It will take thousands of years, 
probably, for the world to become 
thoroughly non-violent. 

Foreigners, generally, do not understand 
our policy. I had very trying experiences 
abroad, both in England and in America. 
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People used to ask me what had become 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s gospel ; why we took 
police action in Hyderabad; why we 
marched our armies into Kashmir; and 
what had happened to ahimsd. 

These questions, of course, reveal an 
utter ignorance of what Mahatma Gandhi 
taught. He did not believe that -meek 
submission to every wrong was a virtue, or 
that India was ready to practise complete 
non-violence in every field. He said that 
our policy of non-violence was definitely 
designed for wresting freedom from the 
British, afd also for a solution of inter- 
national disputes. 

Therefore, since we have achieved 
independence through non-violence, we 
want to show that this principle can be 
applied to international problems. Even 
before India became independent, her 
foreign policy was being shaped by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The ‘task of framing the foreign policy 
resolution, year after year, in the sessions 
of the Indian National Congress, was left 
to Sri Nehru. Now that India is free and 
Sri Nehru is Prime Minister, he 1s trying 
to translate that policy into State action. 
We had no enemies at all when we were 
struggling against Britain. We were 
taught not to consider even Britain as our 
enemy. Now that we are free, we have 
no reason to regard any State as an 
enemy. That is the assumption on which 
we proceed. But if we align ourselves with 
this bloc or that, we shall be creating 
enemies in the world, and cultivating 
enmity ourselves. We do not evant to 
breed enmity. 

No talk on Indian politics would be com- 
plete without reference to Kautilya’s Artha- 
śīāstra, which also is part of our cultural 
heritage. Critics may point out that the 
policy of harmony, of non-violence, and ot 
peace is inconsistent with Kautilya’s Artha- 
Sdstra, which is the classic text of Indian 


politics. Heinrich Zimmer, in his Philos- 
ophies of India, devotes a chapter to the 
philosophy of Indian politics, in which he 
criticizes Kautilya, saying that he believed 
not in the law of the cow, but in the rule 
of the fish —not in go-nyéiya, but in 
matsya-nyaya, The cow is a peaceful 
animal, it stands for an ideal — the ideal 
of ahivitsa or non-violence, returning 
good even for evil. But the opposite rule 
obtains in the world of fish, where the 
bigger ones eat the smaller ones, on the 
principle — if principle it may be called — 
of might being right. Zimmer thinks that 
Kautilya believed in the application of 
such a rule in politics, that he advised the 
ruler to adopt all means possible to build 
his empire. The prince must have no 
moral and no spiritual scruples. He must 
adopt the principle of mandala, or circle, 
and organize his allies and enemies in a 
sort of political geometry, consisting of 
alternate concentric rings of friends and 
foes. How can this kind of politics be 
regarded as ethical or spiritual ? 

My answer to this criticism is that this 
kind of power politics is not peculiar to 
Kautilya alone. What has been happening 
in Europe through the centuries is a 
struggle for existence among the nations, a 
competition in increasing earthly power. It 
was this power-hunger that led the West to 
dominate the East. The West need not 
refer to Kautilya to get support for this 
doctrine. Moreoves, it must be remembered 
that in Kautilya’s time there was nothing 
like international politics. When the 
Mauryan revolution occurred, the country 
was disunited. Greece invaded India, 
whose princelings were fighting one another. 
Candragupta, under the guidance of 
Kautilya, wanted to unify’ this country. 

Sueh a procedure cannot be called the 
tule of the fish. On the contrary, Kautilya 
taught tha’ a State should be brought into 
existence only for eliminating the rule of 
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‘the fish, by civilizing the people. He did 
not advocate this law for the conduct of 
the State. It must, however, be admitted 
that he advocated the rule of the fish for 
uniting the various elements of the country. 
At that time, the concept of non-violence 
in politics had not emerged and the king 
had to be guided largely by considerations 
of expediency. The world had to wait tiil 
the time of Mahatma Gandhi for this new 
experiment in politics. 


Ideal of Renunciation 


Zimmer has very hard things to say 
against Kautilya, but he forgets that if we 
want to understand properly the Indian 
philosophy of politics, we must go to the 
Dharma-Sastras, the Mahabharata, and the 
Ramiyana. The ideal of Rāmarājya has 
come down from ancient times; and 
Agoka’s example, after the victory of 
Kalinga, is a glorious instance of the 
limited practice of ahimsa in political 
government. Zimmer thinks that the 
Indian passion for renunciation and the 
disgust of the world also have to be traced 
to the Kautilyan technique in politics. 
The world is painted in such lurid colours 
that the Indian naturally has a distaste for 
it and wants to leave ıt and to seek his own 
salvation. This is an injustice both to the 
philosophy of Indian politics and to the 
ideal of renunciation, sannydsa or tyiga 
A sannyasin does not leave the world to 
achieve his own salvatiqn. He renounces 
his narrow attachments in order to serve the 
larger world. And this spirit of detach- 
ment and sannydsa Mahatma Gandhi strove 
to introduce into politics. Whether that 
has worked well or not is for the future to 
judge. But there will come a time, and I 
hope it will come soon, when we shall 
cease .to crave for power, and work far the 
common good. 

There may not be any serious objection 
to our attempt to trace our foreign policy 


to the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. But 
many may not know that the roots of our 
policy can be traced to the earliest spiritual 
literature of our country. The Upanisads, 
which have been aptly described as the 
Himalayas of the soul, have been the 
source of the living waters that sustain our 
culture. We may not be conscious of it, 
but we cannot escape the atmosphere of 
the Upanisads. Every renaissance move- 
ment in India has been inspired by the 


Upanisads. Again and again, in times of 
blind ignorance and degradation, the 
Upanisads have come to our rescue. We 


may be an emaciated race; our national 
wealth may be poor, and our expectation 
of life all too short. But India is undying 
and lives in spite of unfavourable material 
conditions, because of the sustaining force 
of our heritage. 

In the Upanisads, we have a view of 


- reality which is unparalleled. There, reality 


is described not only as a person Ôr as 
God, but also as an impersonal principle 
absolutely devoid of qualities that charac- 
terize and, therefore, differentiate and 
divide entities. In order to guard against a 
narrow anthropomorphic conception, this 
quality-less ( nirguna ) and highest realty 
is called Brahman in the neuter gender. 

A member of the Indian Parliament once 
remarked that he hoped our country’s 
policy of neutrality was not the neutrality 
of impotence, but that it was the neutrality 
of spirit. 

The neutrality of spirit is what we find 
in the Upanisads. We are told that this 
supremeés spirit is non-dual, advaita, that 
nothing there is beside it, that it ıs all- 
comprehensive, all-comprehending and at 
the same time not to be identified with this 
or that. From that standpoint, we can 
appreciate the policy of non-alignment. 

The supreme reality cannot align itself 
with anything, because there is nothing else 
that is real. It is also described as Santa, 
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as the plenitude of peace. Sankara refers 
to a text that is not found in any of the 
extant Upanisads. According to this text, 
a sage was asked to give the teaching about 
Brahman or Atman. But the sage kept 
quiet, and when asked repeatedly said: ‘I 
have already taught you but you have not 
understood ; the self is peaceful, quiet 
( Santo’yam, atma). The self is possessed 
of imperturbable peace, and cannot be 
jostled about.’ 

It is not impossible that such a view of 
reality has influenced the formulation of our 
foreign policy. I may cite the evidence of 
the Gita also to support what I have said. 
There, the ideal man is described as the 
sthitaprajha, one whose wisdom is steady. 
He is strdvandva, not moved by the oppo- 
sites of experience. Neither cold nor heat, 
neither praise nor blame troubles him. Do 
not be affected by temporary gains and 
losses. This is exactly what the Gitz 
teacRes. One must adopt an attitude of 
non-attachment or non-alignment. Motives 
of gain always deflect us from impartiality 
and strict justice. That is our national 
motto: Satyameva jayate. 

Qur foreign policy was suspected by the 
opposite blocs in turn ; each one was say- 
ing that surreptitiously we were aligning 
ourselves with the other group of Powers. 
But now, slowly, both the blocs are coming 
to recognize our sincerity. 

The spiritual attitude should prevail in 
secular matters also. For there is no divi- 
sion between what is secular and what is 
spiritual. The Gitacdrya describes him- 
self as one to whom there is nejther foe 
nor friend. Equanimity, homogeneity, 
harmony, synthesis — these are the expres- 
sions used for indicating the nature of the 
highest ideal. This does not, however, 
mean that we must be indifferent to what 


happens to the world. We are asked to 
help actively in bringing about harmony 
and peace in the world. The saunydasin, 
or the yogin, or the jivanmukia is not a 
piece of wood, or dead matter. He is the 
real benefactor of humanity. The welfare 
of the world depends on him. 

In the Gita, Sri Krsna -refers to his own 
example and that of Janaka, and says that 
people —- especially leaders — must follow 
that example. In order to qualify oneself 
for the spiritual path one must get one’s 
heart purified by selfless service. After the 
goal of spiritual freedom is attained, one 
by nature does only good to the world. 
The good of the individual depends upon 
the welfare of all. The Hindu is asked to 
pray every day for the well-being of every 
soul, for the peace of every being. It is 
very difficult to work for the good of all, 
so long as we identify ourselves with the 
ego and its expressions. But we ought to 
evolve spiritually and to see that the entire 
universe is pervaded by one single spirit, 
and there will then be no strife, no discord, 
no struggle. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a speech in Travan- 
core, said that if all the scriptures were 
destroyed and only the first verse of the 
Fsavasya Upanisad remained, Hinduism 
would live. That verse declares that it is 
in the mantle of God that the entire universe 
is enfolded. He is everywhere. Realizing 
that, we should not be selfish. 

We should try to mould our lives on the 
principles of detachment and of sharing. 
This shall be our aim. This should govern 
even our national policies. If we remem- 
ber that ideal and work for peace, no 
matter what the others may think of us, we 
shall be contributing a major share in the 
building of a new world on the basis of 
universal peace and goodwill. 


Academic and Cultural Interchanges 
C. A. F. Dunpas, O.B.E., M.A. (Oxon.) 
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British Council in India. 
sentative to be sent overseas by the British Council. 


In 1938 he was the first repre- 
This 


ie was given at the Inststute on the goth day when 
.. Dundas visited Calcutta. 


Institute of Culture. I have been look- 

ing at your report and I find that the 
aims and objects of your organization are 
almost exactly the same as the aims and 
objects of the British Council as set out in 
our Royal Charter. It is most interesting. 

Now, firstly, I want to say a few words 
on the subject of culture, because I want 
you to have an idea of what we are talk- 
ing about, how we can have cultural inter- 
change, and what methods can be used for 
promoting cultural interchange. I would 
include in the term culture not only the 
normal arts of music, the theatre, and 
painting, but such things as scientific devel- 
opment and progress, social developments, 
and even such things as the use of leisure 
and of criticism and things of that kind. 
Obviously, also, language is a part of 
culture. 

Now if you will agree with me and take 
as wide a view of culture as that, you 
will, I hope, follow me’ in the next step 
that cultural achievements are not national 
or racial or belonging to any particular 
kind of people. Now I will speak of some 
individual form of cultural achievement. 
Take, for example, cricket. Cricket is a 
game invented in the United Kingdom, but 
if you were to tell an Australian that cricket 
is an English game he would not agree 
with you. Or take even this question 
of the English language. The English 
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language does not specifically belong to the 
English people ; as you know it is shared 
by very large sections of the world. The 
point I want you to follow me with is that 
each of these individual cultural elements 
in a national or racial cultural pattern can 
be shared perfectly well, profitably or un- 
profitably, by*people in other parts of the 
world who wish to acquire a particular 
element in their culture. And so the ques- 
tion of cultural interchange, if you *look 
at the cultural elements and not at the 
cultural pattern, becomes a little more 
tational. 


British Council’s Object 

The British Council exists to foster, to 
promote, this cultural interchange, even if 
it is criticized by individuals, by news- 
papers ın India or elsewhere. Well, nobody 
in Persia or West Africa wants the whole 
of British culture. There are reasons why 
they do not. I need not argue that. But 
there are people in Persia, in West Africa, 
in India, in Pakistan, in Japan, in 
Australia, in New Zealand, and all over the 
world who do want to make themselves 
familiar with certain aspects of British 
culture. 

Now let us consider the various elements 
in the whole cultural picture. I think that 
they can be divided roughly into three 
kinds. There are the scientific and the 
technical elements of culture; they in 
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themselves, I think, possess a very great 
capacity for transferrmg themselves from 
one country to another. There are obvious 
advantages, for instance, in an undeveloped 
country learning new scientific techniques. 
There are always advantages for people in 
unhealthy countries learning of ‘develop- 
ments in medicine and so forth. And so 
there are at one end these cultural elements 
that more or less go by themselves. But 
there are also the forces which tend to dis- 
courage the spread of this kind of cultural 
activity. Now at the other extreme I 
would put music, drama, and the fine arts. 
There is very little innate tendency for 
these special elements of culture to spread. 
They grow rather from individuals and 
they travel slowly even in one country from 
a few individuals to others. They, to my 
mind, are the cultural elements which most 
need help in their interchange. Thirdly, 
there is the middle group which does spread 
by itself, sometimes a great deal. I would 
put in that group such things as the social 
sciences and the advances in the social life 
of the people. This group, I would say, is 
somewhere between the scientific elements 
and the fine arts. 


Cultural Interchange 

Well, if you agree, we come to this ques- 
tion of cultural interchange and how it can 
be achieved. I cannot refrain here from a 
very small diversion, if you will allow me, 
just to set you thinking about a number of 
the ways in which such cultural interchange 
is prevented. I think the biggest way in 
_which cultural interchange is prevented is 
by a modern development, the use of 
media for mass dissemination of views. 
In fact, the rise in the number of news- 
papers, the introduction of broadcasting, 
have now enabled huge numbers of people 
to read or listen. I can now easily speak 
to five million people instead of to -two 
hundred. But there is a tendency for 


people to listen and to absorb like a sponge 
without bothering to think. So that what 
might be a great help in fostering cultural 
interchange is too often used to stop people 
thinking. Today large numbers of people 
in the world are having thoughts and ideas 
put into their heads by broadcasting or 
newspapers. But this too frequently results 
in people closing their minds to a great 
many of the cultural ideas and cultural 
elements with which they might have other- 
wise been touched. 

The first organized effort in the British 
Commonwealth to encourage cultural ex- 
change was the Rhodes Scholarship 
Foundation, which started just over fifty 
years ago in 1902. That was a scheme put 
into operation by Cecil Rhodes by which 
graduates from all over the Commonwealth 
were able to undertake studies at Oxford. 
The qualifications for Rhodes Scholars 
were very high on the academic side, 
but they also insisted on the scholar 
being, in the widest sense of the term, 
cultured. The success of that scheme, 
I think, is undoubted. It has brought to 
the United’ Kingdom some of the very best 
young men from the Commonwealth. It 
has given them two or three years at 
Oxford and they have gone back taking 
with them the values of the cultural matters 
they have acquired in the United Kingdom 
as well as their academic learning. That 
really was the only organized effort in the 
British Commonwealth for any form of 
cultural or academic interchange until the 
middle thirties. There have grown up a 
certain number of scholarships for individ- 
uals and for particular subjects. But they 
are not large in number and so far as I 
know they all missed the point of insisting 
on thes€ scholars having the widest cultural 
interest. 

In 1934 there was set up in the United 
Kingdom a small unofficial private body 
called the British Council for Cultural 
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Relations with foreign countries. It was a 
group of about 40 or 50 people, all eminent 
in their lines, writers, painters, doctors, 
teachers, university men, and so on. They 
formed themselves into this British Council. 
They collected money and decıded that the 
time had come when there should be some 
organized attempt to stimulate cultural and 
academic interchange between the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries. That was 
the beginning. It very soon grew and in 
1940 the British Council was given a Royal 
Charter. That was the most important 
step in its career because it had two effects. 
The first was to make it a body which 
could accept funds and use these funds for 
the purpose set out in the Charter. And 
the second point was that the Charter in- 
sulated the British Council from inter- 
ference from outside. The Royal Charter 
prevents any Government department inter- 
fering with the work of the Council. In 
fact, as a result of the Charter, the British 
Council is in much the same position as a 
British university where money can be 
received and can be used, but nobody can 
tell the university how to spend it or how 
to use it. 


Council’s Work Widens 


The actual direction of the British Council 
is in the hands of an Executive Committee 
and they spend the Council’s money for 
promoting cultural activities and exchanges. 
The years during the war showed that the 
earlier object of the British Council to deal 
with foreign countries only had widened 
to deal with all countries, foreign and 
Commonwealth countries, and at this 
moment we do, in fact, operate in almost 
all countries in the world, there being three 
exceptions where we do not havé repre- 
sentatives.. They are Russia, China, and 
the United States. In China we worked 
for a number of years but owing to practical 
difficulties we have had to withdraw the 
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last of our men just a year ago. It is a 
pity that this attempt at continuing cul- 
tural and academic interchange with China 
has ceased. 

Now you might not have a very good 
idea of how we are trying to promote this 
cultural and academic interchange. I will 
start with the academic. We give scholar- 
ships. That of course is a kind of cultural 
and academic interchange which has very 
greatly increased all over the world. There 
are this year in the United Kingdom over 
3,500 Indians at British universities or 
colleges of higher education. There are, as 
another example, 150 students from West 
and East Africa in Indian universities. It 
is an admirable thing, I think, for those 
countries. The British Council has not a 
great deal of money and does not give a 
great many scholarships. The scholarships 
which the British Council give are in all 
kinds of subjects. They are to post- 
graduates only, but they are not confined 
to sciences or fine arts or anything else. 
But in the case of India we have decided, 
for this year at least, to confine the scholar- 
ships to English language teachers or 
teachers in English departments of the 
universities or training colleges. We have 
narrowed the field because we have seen 
that there is a very wide variety of scholar- 
ships given by other organizations in all 
sorts of scientific technical and sociological 
matters. There are no other bodies giving 
scholarships in this particular subject. 
But that does not mean that our scholar- 
ships will in future be confined to these 
Englishelanguage subjects. 

Another growing feature of this academic 
interchange has been the scheme known 
as the Commonwealth Universities Inter- 
change Scheme. This is a scheme, operated 
by the British Council, to help in the inter- 
change of the teaching and research staff 
of the universities in the United Kingdom 
and of those in other Commonwealth 
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countries. Again there is not enough 
money to do all that we would like to do. 
The whole matter was discussed last 
summer at Cambridge in the Congress of 
Commonwealth Universities. A resolution 
was passed by the Congress expressing’ the 
view that this particular scheme should be 
very considerably widened and increased. 

To come to more purely cultural aspects, 
I will take first the one that is linked up 
with students and university visitors to the 
United Kingdom. We have set up in the 
United Kingdom itself a network of centres 
in all the university towns, and in some 
others, whose object is to assist in every 
way possible the students from overseas or 
visitors who have cultural interest, using 
‘the term cultural in 
These centres do in fact work with a very 
large number of people each year coming 
to the United Kingdom from all over the 
world, helping to put them in touch with 
just fhe kind of cultural interest which the 
individual has in the United Kingdom. It 
is extremely difficult for the visitor to find 
out who are the specialized persons that 
he would be interested to see and to meet. 
If a doctor from somewhere goes to the 
United Kingdom, he may learn something 
from the United Kingdom. But there will 
be a great deal too for him to pass on from 
the country from where he has come. So 
to put two people in touch with each other 
who have a specialized cultural interest is a 
very direct contribution to promoting cul- 
tural and academic interchange. 


Overseas Work 


s 

I will now pass on to what we do over- 
seas. We have in most countries one or 
more of our staff and we usually have one 
or more centres for cultural activities. 
The most important part of most of our 
centres is the ‘library. We have centres in 
India, as many of you may know, in 
Calcutta, in Bombay, and in Madras. 


its widest sense. ` 


These libraries are not general libraries. 
They are libraries which we build up in 
each centre to meet the specific cultural 
requirements of the area which the libraries 
serve. In one place, for instance, it may 
be particularly strong in medical works, in 
another it may be in literature, in science, 
in philosophy, or in economics. But the 
object of these lbraries is to enable the 
serious student of any special aspect of 
British culture to be able to get books 
which are not otherwise available to him 
in order to acquire something of the 
particular cultural element that he wishes 
to study. There is, of course, besides the 
purely library side, also a magazine section 
and a periodical section. The periodicals 
there are specialized periodicals dealing 
with one or more aspects of the cultural 
pattern in the United Kingdom. There are 
also in these centres a library of educational 
films and sometimes of British musica] and 
speech recordings. 


Another important means by which we 
carry out our task abroad 1s by occasionally 
bringing out a person eminent in his own 
line to meet people or possibly talk to 
groups who are interested in his particular 
line ; to leave something of himself behind 
and of course to acquire knowledge him- 
self which he can take back to the United 


_Kingdom. But I believe you have had 


some of these visitors in this Institute. 
They cover a very wide range of subjects. 
Each year we may have five or siz 
coming to India. I myself have been 
working in the British Council for 15 years 
and I know visitors of this kind have been 
sent by the Council eminent in almost 
every aspect of culture that you can think 
of. 


Before I conclude I should again like to 
say how extraordinarily satisfying it is to 
talk to an organization whose aims are so 
very much the same as my own. 


The True Humanism of 


Guru Nanak 
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Early this year 


Professor Singh pad a vist to Calcutla and gave this 
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you that it is to Swami Vivekananda 

that I owe my very initiation into 
the world of religion, When my mind was 
tormented by doubts about the very 
existence of God, it was through him that 
I gained, to begin with, an intellectual 
conviction of His existence. Above all, 
it may surprise you to know, it was Swami 
Vivekananda who introduced me to the 
unique personality of Guru Govind Singh. 
I read in his Complete Works that’ while 
speaking about Guru Govind Singh and his 
wonderful life, his eyes, dilating with 
enthusiasm, seemed to be emitting fire. He 
quoted a popular couplet of the Sikhs which 
says, ‘ When Guru Govind gives the Name, 
a single man becomes strong enough to 
triumph over a lakh and a quarter of his 
foes ’. 

Now coming to my subject, Guru Nanak 
is par excellence a world prophet, an meom- 
parable thinker, a divine mystic, and a 
great poet-philosopher of true humanism. 
He sees the human in God and God in 
humanity. He reveals that God is within 
man and man is nothing without God 
He shows man at the heart of existence, 
and existence blended with the spirit of God. 
Life and existence, man and the umiverse, 
to him are not ideas, and religion not a 
transcendental absolutism. e 


B EFORE I begin I would like to tell 


He sings us into life. He illuminates our 
whole being and unveils the onginal 
grandeur and obscure depths of life within 
our own hearts. He tells us. So jive jis 
vase soe, ‘ The person in whose heart God 
dwells is really living.’ 

Guru Nanak surely respects human life 
and the inner depths of man. His approach 
to reality and truth is not through the intel- 
lect or the heart only, but by a synthesis of 
the two. The religious life which he advo- 
cates is primarily social and ethical, 
depending on toil and vision. He tries to 
transform the will to love in us into a 
spontaneous urge to be one with the will of 
God. 

During his time he found that man, 
society, and even religion were collapsing 
miserably. In a vivid description the Master 
says, ‘The kings have become butchers. 
Virtue and goodness have taken wing. The 
moon of truth I see not anywhere. The sky 
is overcast with dark clouds of falsehood. 
Such a grim ignorance and darkness pre- 
vails that there appears to be no way out’. 

He tried to lead mankind from brutality 
to humanity and from suffering to salvation. 
He even made people conscious of the direc- 
tion of their history. God had disappeared 
from the hearts of men. The people exulted, 
as they do even today, in gratifying their 
desires, senses, and hates. He prophesied 
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the bloodshed that was to take place at the 
invasion of Bābar long before it took place. 
In his words rang bitter truth and a call to 
his countrymen to wake up and face reality. 
He sang this song of the coming tragedy to 
Bhai Lallo, a poor carpenter, whose humble 
invitation he accepted in preference to that 
of the millionaire Malik Bhago: 
Jae maen ave khasam ki bani taesã 
kart gyin ve Lallo. 
‘Listen, O Lallo, I utter the truth just as 


He inspires me, I see the glory of evil- 


and a cavalcade of sin rising from 
Kabul, looting, plundering, and captur- 
ing this maiden India by force and 
threat. 

All feeling of moral sense, respect for truth 
and justice, have completely vanished 
and have been hidden in some unknown 
corner. 

Falsehood and treachery are the ruling 
spirits today, O Lāllo. 

Both the Qazis and Brahmins are visible 
symbols of sin, no one will care for 
them. 

When wedding songs will be sung by Satan 

himself, red with blood, human blood 

will fall on the hands of the new 
brides.’ 

The Master felt very deeply the pitiable 
lot not only of the Hindus, but also of the 
Muslims, because Babar had not only come 
in the name of Islam, but to loot and 
plunder and to wrest the country from the 
Pathans. Guru Nanak was visibly moved 
by the bloody ravages of Babar and his 
lamentation reveals his acute sense of feeling 
for the suffering of the people arownd him. 

Khurasin khasmana kia hindustan 
darala. N 

‘O Master divine, You have saved Khura- 
san from Bābar’s ravages, as if it were 
your own. 

But You have sent to India all its terrors. 

You take no blame on Yourself, O, who can 
blame You ? 


You have sent Yama in the form of the 
Mogul hordes. 

So brutally have the people been slain and 
so heart-rending is their agony and so 
pitiable their cries, 

Did it not move You to pity, O God? 
Did You not feel this terrible anguish 
of humanity ? 

O God, You are the saviour of all. 
must feel for all. 

If the power-lusting strike the power-lust- 
ing, one need not feel aggrieved, 

But if blood-thirsty tigers and wolves of 
war are let loose on herds of sheep, 

It is You, the shepherd, who is to be held 
accountable for this wanton destruction.’ 

Even such a depressing state of affairs did 
not make Guru Nanak pessimistic. He 
made it his mission to awaken a new moral 

and spiritual consciousness and to create a 

deep reverence for life. It was not an 

economic or political issue at stake ; he felt 

that man should be re-inspired with such a 

moral consciousness that he would be able 

to preserve his equanimity, moral poise, 
and spiritual balance. Guru Nanak points 
out that the cause of human suffering is not 
only within us, but also outside us, in our 
institutions, our social beliefs and practices. 

The Master's message to the world was 
the message of hope. Never in his life, 
nor in his outlook on life, do we find even 

a trace of the sadness of a pessimistic or 

disillusioned man. The world for him was 

not all weariness, vain, and striving orly 
after the wind. He did not condemn man 
to the pain of unsatiated desire. Man, he 
says, is a prince in misfortune, and a god 
in trouble. But life is to be lived, the 
senses are to be sublimated. Human life is 

a golden opportunity for the development 

of the ‘highest aspirations and endeavours. 

The living soul can find the most perfect 

happiness on earth. 

Jo Brahmande soi pinde jo Rhoje 
so pire, 


You 
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“He who is in the universe is also in the 
human body. me 
The seekers sincere are able to achieve Him!’ 
Kaan mahal mandir ghar har ka tts 
me vakhi jot apar. 

‘ This beautiful mansion, the body, is the 

temple of God ; 
In it He has 
ineffably divine.’ 

Human life is far from what it ought to 
be, but after all its turmoil and calamities 
it will emerge better and better. “Man will 
gradually give up his belief in blind force, 
senseless bloodshed, and evil hate. , 

In India,- which was torn by castes and 
creeds, ruined by lust and greed, ravaged 
by the loot and plunder of the invaders, 
and sorely bleeding under the reign of 
terror, the voice of Guru Nanak was a 
revelation of spiritual life. 


installed His light, 


Key to Humanism 


The key to Guru Nanak’s humanism was 
an intense inward love for God. Man 
should freely open his heart to the fullness 
of the love of the loving God which 
descends into us and overflows from us to 
make us continue His work and, in time, 
to communicate His goodness. Human 
love can be beneficent and can become a 
perennial stream of life only if it passes 


through the realization of God. Even the 


mysticism -and spirituality of Guru Nanak 
is profoundly earthly and truly humanist. 

Secular humanism, like communism, can 
never survive for long’ unless it changes 
fundamentally. Those who base their 
humanism on the denial of God as the 
final end of human life do not know that 
God is the source both of man’s humanity 
and of creative liberty. Marxist philos- 
ophy claims to reach its goal .by the 
tension of revolution and by the strength 
of action ; but it will collapse because its 
moral foundation is as weak as that of 
capitalism. The communist ‘and fascist 


-attempts 


to breed human beings like 
guinea pigs, mould them like clay, and 
determine their mode of life by indoctrina- 
tion, will never succeed in bringing about 
a happy society. Buddhist humanism aims 
at achieving its end through: pity and the 
annihilation of desire ; but the means used 
by Guru- Nanak was love and spiritual 
awakening. Guru Nanak’s humanism was ` 
integral humanism. It was not based on 
the negation of self, but on the self raised 
to sublimity. 

Guru Nanak did not try to bring the 
rulers to the level of a peasant, nor did he 
try to raise peasants and carpenters like 
Bhai Lallo to the level of rulers. He 
brought both princes and peasants and 
kings and carpenters to the level of God. 
To him they are all equally divine sparks ‘ 
thrown off from the forge of immortal life. 
Man, in the philosophy of Guru Nanak, is 
not merely a sinful being expiating his sin. 
He is not merely a rational and social 
being, nor a being who is sick with the 
conflict between conscious and unconscious, 
but first and foremost he is a- creative 
being. The only way to God is through 
man. Man carries within himself the 
divine principle, the Word of God. As a 
free being he carries it creatively and 
actively. In man God is humanized. In 
God man is spiritualized. 

Guru Nanak’s approach to life was, in 
a way, the reverse to that of the Upani- - 
sads. He not only preached a spiritual 
democracy in all its social forms, but 
practised it and established it as a mass 
movement. His humanism was entirely 
new in outlook and expression. His beliefs 
were not hampered by the legacy of the 
past. He broke away from his belief in 
Vedic religion, the specific worship of the 
old with all their priestly hierarchy. He 
was neither rebellious about them, nor did 
he recognize them. The Master’s social 
idealism and empirical mysticism were so 
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spontaneous that we never hear him talk- 
ing of his ancestral faith. Under his 
influence there was a great remodelling of 
human character and regeneration of social 
institutions. 

Finality of conviction and the attempts 
amongst religions to oust one another is 
considered most dangerous by Guru Nanak, 
and are strongly resented by him. To him, 
the love of God meant the love of perfec- 
tion in man and society. This can never 
be attained by spiritual dogmatsm or 
religious and materialist authoritarianism. 

Guru Nanak has taught us that we can 
devoutly worship and love God in the 
temple of a heathen. We can serve man 
and society by serving the most backward 
people. To make it a condition that the 
man you serve should accept your religion 
is rank abuse of religion. 


Need for Catholicity 


There are no such things as chosen 
people, chosen prophets, and chosen reli- 
gions. In the vast creation of God there 
are countless Krsnas, countless Mohammeds, 
and countless Christs. He believed in the 
immanent Logos and admitted the value of 
all other religions within their own limits. 
Every prophet and every human being is 
the son of God. No sage can claim to be 
the last one to come. Never should any 
, one try to reach any finality of conviction ; 
it breeds fanaticism, despotism, and even 
blood-thirsty tyranny. 

Guru Nanak did not believe that the 
followers of his own religion would be the 
redeemed ones. He did not believe that 
if his own disciples were saved the whole 
world would be saved. He believed that 
the world could not be redeemed unless 
Muslims reached higher truth through 
Islam, Christians through Christianity, and 


inspired by him. 


Hindus through Hinduism. The higher - 
religion will not emerge from any particular 
religion. It will be based on a funda- 
mental understanding of truth and on an 
approach to this truth through mdividual 
and social efforts. The religion he gave 
was the broadest possible synthesis of the 
experience of truth. 

Guru Nanak wielded a great influence 
on the spiritual, moral, and temporal 
structure of his age, within and outside 
India. Babar and the Governors of the 
various places in India bowed down to him. 
The King of Ceylon accepted his message 
and changed his own way of living and 
ruling. Great siddhas and yogims felt 
It is said that he went 
as far as Stamboul and interviewed the 
Sultan of Turkey, who was noted for his 
extreme oppression. Guru Nénak’s ad- 
monitions had a great effect on the Sultan, 
who is said to have bestowed much wealth 
on the poor and to have discontinued his 
tyranny. 

Guru Nanak’s humanism is universal 
and spiritual. It has grounds of affiliation 
with every virtuous and theistic faith. In 
his message one finds every moral and 
spiritual experience that religions all over 
the earth have achieved. It is through 
such universal faith that one day the unity 
of the human race will enduringly be 
accomplished. Guru Nanak’s humanism is 
the meeting point of all religions. It is a 
condition of ethical and spiritual realization 
where all conflicts are solved and all preju- 
dices and misunderstandings break down. 
‘He binds the various and partial expressions 
of God into a synthetic realization of truth. 
His humanism is the religion of truth. He 
believed in the equality of men not only in 
soul, but in the flesh. 

Vah-gurūji kī fateh (Victory to the 
Guru ). 


Book Review 


TIRUKKURAL. With English transla- 
tion and commentary and an introduction 
by Proressor A. CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., 


LE.S. (Retd.). (The Diocesan Press, 
Vepery, Madras. Ixix + 648 pp. 1953. 
Rs. 15.) 


Tiukkural is justly famous as the noblest 
product of the ancient Tamil intellect. Its 
universality can be gauged by the fact that 
its author, Tiruvalluvar, is claimed as a 
saint by all the conflicting sects and 
religions of Tamilnad, the Saivites, Vaisna- 
vites, Buddhists, and Jains. The work, 
which is in 1,330 st#tras, deals with dharma, 
artha, and kama, or aram, porul, and 
inbam, as these are called in Tamil. It is 
held by Tamils in equal reverence with the 
Vedas, and ıs often called the Tamil Veda. 
Its appeal can be judged by the fact that 
almost all the Tamil poets and men of 
letters from the second century A.D. to 
the present day have quoted verbatim from 
it in their works. That it has ten ancient 
commentaries, from the pen of some of the 
ablest commentators on ancient Tamil 
literature, goes to prove its importance. 
It has been rendered into various European 
languages, and has been translated into 
English wholly or in part by eminent 
scholars like G V. Pépe, V V. S. Iyer, 
and C, Rajagopalachari. 


One of the latest additions to the 
Tıukkural literature is this translation by 
Professor A. Chakravarti, M.A., IES. 
( Retd. ) In it, Professor Chakravarti gives 
a transliteration of each kural in, Roman 
characters as also a translation in English. 
A commentary is also added whenever 
thought necessary. Though a key is pro- 
vided to the transliteration in fhe beginning 


of the work, it does not conform to any 
accepted standard, and it would be difficult 
for a non-Tamilian to grasp the pronuncia- 
tion. The translation is well done and 
follows mostly the views expressed by old 
commentators. 


The author, however, is one of those who 
claim Tirukkura} for Jainism. It is a fact 
that even amongst the ancient -commenta- 
tors one, at least, was a Jain, named 
Manakkudavar. Like all Siddhantins there- 
fore, they have to impose certain views 
and stretch the meaning in certain cases 
to sut their particular school. The em- 
phasis on ethical perfection, and eulogy of 
the ascetic do not by themselves make 
Tirukkural belong to any particular doc- 


trine. For instance, the emphasis on non- 
killing does not prove Tiruvalluvar’s 
Jainism. In fact, ahwnsa is regarded as a 


mahdvrata (fundamental duty) by all 
schools of Hindu thought. By the second 
century A.D., when Tiruvalluvar is deemed 
to have lived and composed his immortal 
Kural, Indian thought had flowered to such 
an extent that insistence on ahimsa and the 
like had been adopted by all writers on 
ethics, and not particularly by the Jains. 


It is difficult to accept the artha part of 
the Tirukkural ( porul-pal ) as coming from 
the pen of a Jain, where the death penalty 
is enjoined for the wrong-doer ( vide 
Tirukkural, 550, where it is likened to 
weeding in a field to protect the crop). 
Again, in dealing with statecraft, the author 
of Tivukkural emphasizes the need for a 
well-equipped standing army and an eff- 
cient espionage system. The author of the 
work under review explains this by saying 
that in the matter of statecraft the Jains 
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do not differ from others, but this is hardly 
convincing, 

The third book of Tirukkuraj, dealing 
with love, definitely conflicts with the 
spirit of asceticism emphasized by the 
Jains. The author of Tirukkural certainly 
looked at life not as a life of pain, but as 
one of joy, otherwise the delicate expres- 
sion of the tenderest emotions would not be 
there. 

It is a matter of fact that Tiruvalluvar, 
like al) great artists of ancient India, com- 
pletely and intentionally, submerged his 
identity in order to produce a work capable 
of application to all humanity. To attempt 
to take away its universality is to do in- 
justice to it. 

Professor Chakravarti contributes a long 
introduction to his work, in the course of 
which there is an admirable exposition of 
the fundamentals of Jainism. It contains, 
however, certain conclusions which would 
not stand scrutiny. The claim that the 
civilization of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
was Dravidian has yet to be accepted, but 
to claim that this was based on non- 
violence as preached by fhe Jains is the 
least acceptable. This particularly seems 
unstistainable in the face of well-defined 
citadels, weapons like spears and axes, and 
also of a fisherman motif that have been 
unearthed there. (Prehistoric India by 
Professor Stuart Pigott). Claiming Sri 
Krsna, the Gitacairya, as a follower of the 
Rsabha cult, and a peculiar version of the 
Ramayana, possibly a product of Jain 
cynicisms, where Ravana becomes the 


- for some time. 


embodiment of good, and the raksasas ` 
followers of non-violence, are certainly 
amusing, if not very scientific, parts of the 
introduction. 

The author also believes that the ancient 
Tamils had a state based on non-violence 
of the Jaina type. The only source from 
which one gets an idea of ancient Tamil 
society is the Sangham literature, and this 
mostly deals with love and warfare, though , 
there are brief passages of a didactic or 
philosophical nature here and there. The 
society depicted in the Sangham literature 
is that of a virile people, with a zest for 
living, and it is difficult to believe that 
society was based on Jainism. The fact 
that Buddhism and Jainism never pene- 
trated deep into the Tamil masses even at 
a later date is borne out by the speed with 
which they disappeared from Tamilnad, 
though they held absolute political power 
When they did enjoy a 
brief period of political power, the Jains 
were never wedded to their creed of 
ahimhsa, as is evident from the intense per- 
secution of the Saivite saint Tirunavuk- 
karasu and others. The preface abounds 
in such statements which are disputable, to 
say the least. 

The printing and get up are good, and 
a non-Tamilnad reader, for whom the book 
is evidently meant, may profit by a perusal, 
always keeping in mind that the author 
has tried to impose Jainism on a work of 
universal application, 


A. S. KRISHNAN 


The shining splendour in one’s life consists ig determination to achieve great 
things which may be beyond the capacity of ordinary men, but it will be a disgrace 
to a person who turns away from such an ideal and chooses to lead an easy- 


going life. 


Tirukkural 


A few reviews of the Institute’s recent 
publication, the third volume of the second 
edition of The Cultural Heritage of India, 
have appeared in the 
Hindusthan Standard ( Calcutta } wrote : 
“... The articles in part IV and part V of 
the volume will thus be of inestimable help 
to the lay ~public to relate, compare, and 
understand the points of unity and diversity 
in Indian and Western philosophical 
thinking. ... The volume is a veritable 
store-house of the best of Indian philo- 
sophical thought, discussed, interpreted, and 
presented with remarkable grace and clarity 
by a group of eminent Indian scholars. 
The volume and the series as a whole may 
go a long way towards promoting a lively, 
intelligent interest in and reverence for the 
cultural inheritance of India.’ — - 

Amrita Bazar Patrika ( Calcutta ) wrote : 
“... Inal the five parts -( of this volume ) 
there are valuable materials for scholars 
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Observations 


HOW TO MAKE THE WORLD 
OUR OWN 


N searching for a theory that will 
| establish the oneness of the world, no 
better philosophy can be found than 
that of Vedanta, the central idea of which 
is Tattvamast, Thou art That, or the 
ondhess of the universe and existence. 
Though Indian in origin, it does not take 
upon itself the colouring of race or country, 
and no creed or dogma narrows down its 
essential universality. . 
Through various ideas of religion and 
God, there runs a golden thread of unity, 
and it is the purpose of Vedanta to discover 
this thread. to harmonize all religious 
aspirations, and to manifest the common 
ground of all the religions of the world, 
from the highest to the crudest of them all. 
When understood in this way, 1t cannot 
but claim the allegiance of men and women 
who still retain their faith in spiritual 
values and are deeply distressed to see the 
warping of man’s emotions and the blind- 
ing of his vision by present-day materialism. 


Intellectually speaking, all categories of 
matter and thought are resolved into con- 
cepts that are higher, more abstract, and 
more universal than the previous ones, 
antil it is only the all-pervading formless 
reality, the ‘ thing-in-itself’ of Kant, that 
remains. Though ultimately indefinable, 
for the sake of convenience it is known as 
saccidananda or existence, knowledge, and 
bliss. But however rationally satisfying the 
philosophy may be, tradition lays down 
that the demands of both head and heart 
must be equally met ; and for this reason 
it must be lived, and intuited directly 
through spiritual perception, so that it 
may become a part of one’s being. 


Unbroken Unity 


The Gita says, ‘ One gaining that, one 
thinks there is no greater gain beyond it, 
and established therein one is not shaken 
even py the heaviest sorrow’ ( VI.22). 
The true Advaitin dwells in such intimate 
awareness of an unbroken unity that no 
shadow of duality, disturbs the serenity of 
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his mind. He is like the man who sees 
the calm depths of the ocean rather than 
the separate waves rising and falling in 
constant and quick succession, apparently 
without utihty or purpose. 

It may well be asked of what value is 
such a philosophy in the mundane affairs 
of the world ? Is it a dream in which 
philosophers take refuge, divorced trom the 
struggles, the hopes, and the aspirations of 
the common man? No, it is no dream. 
These thoughts were thought and worked 
out in ancient India and are still kept alive 
by individuals and small groups. The old 
masters of Vedanta were men who lived 
more than ordinarily busy lives in the 
world, the most typical example being that 
of Sri Krsna on the battle-field of Kuru- 
ksetra. . 


The Value of Vedanta 


In the innumerable lectures delivered by 
Swami Vivekananda, in India, in England, 
and in America, he never tired of speak- 
ing of the practical value of Vedanta 
in the affairs of men. He also asks, 
‘Suppose we have realized this oneness of 
the universe, ... Shall we become in- 
active, get into a corner and sit down there 
and die away?’ In reply, he says, 
‘religious realization does all the good to 
the world. ... Then alone a man loves 
when he finds that the object of his love is 
not any low, little, mortal thing Then 
alone a man loves when he finds that the 
object of his love is not a clod of earth, but 
is the veritable God Himself. ... Such a 
man becomes a world-mover for whom the 
little self is dead and God stands in its 
place. The whole universe will become 
transfigured to him. ... This will be the 
great good resulting from such re&lization, 
that instead of the world going on with all 
its friction and clashing, if all mankind 
today realize only a bit of that great truth, 
the aspect of the whole world will be 


changed, and, im place of fighting and 
quarrelling, there would be a reign ot 
peace’ { Complete Works, II. pp. 285-7 ). 


For over half a century, the Swami’s 
words come to us in the nature of a pro- 
phecy. In the last line, he seems to be 
pointing his finger at the root cause of our 
troubles, for modern civilization, though 
brihant, powerful, and world encompass- 
ing, has been arrested in its progress due 
to the numerous intricate problems that 
have followed in its wake. These problems 
are seriously handicapping the peaceful 
and progressive forces of the world. 


During the last four decades, which also 
witnessed the havoc of the two world wars, 
the disruptive elements gathered in strength 
till they became stubbornly persistent, 
defying all solution through amicable settle- 
ment. Things as they now exst are a 
challenge to all cultural values, to scientific 
achievement, as well as to the much prized 
intellectualism of our times. There is 
talk of a third world war, a fear of the 
extensive use of the atom bomb, and a 
general sense of helplessness against the 
forces of destruction The position seems 
to indicate that unless there is a radical 
change in ideology, hfe and civilization will 
be totally annihilated. 


Whether the trouble takes the form of 
labour against capital, of communism 
against democracy, or of an aggressive 
materialism against religious and moral 
idealism, the problems pertain to the- mind 
and the spirit of man. While the comforts 
and conveniences of life are ever on the 
increase, emotions are thwarted and the 
soul starves. Problems arise through a 
general lack of understanding of human 
nature and of the deeper needs of man. 
Whether we look towards the individual or 


the group, strife, resentment, and mal- 
adjustment in human relationship exist 
everywhere, Co-operation, toleration, 


patience, and forbearance are sadly lacking 
in our dealings with our fellow-men. 


Paradox of Communications 


In his book entitled India and China, 
Radhakrishnan, analyzing this profound 
and widespread discontent, says, ‘ The 
paradox of the situation is that as means of 
communication. have multiplied, cultural 
contacts have ceased to grow. The longest 
journeys have become surprisingly easy, 
but mutual understanding terribly hard. 


As physical distances have diminished, 
psychological distances have increased ’ 
(p. 36). 


Thus, though no one will deny that the 
greatest need of our times is the creation 
of a better understanding between man and 
man, in this mad rush of restless activity 
towards small ends, people have neither the 
inclination, nor the time, nor the strength 
to swim against the swift current of events. 
‘There are a few people, however, whose 
faith in the goodness of human nature is 
unshaken, and along with a deep insight 
into factors that can remould the future, 
they have also a keen desire to help in 
changing the trend of the future. Even if 
their voices are not effective, they think it 
better to die in the attempt than to submit 
to the inevitable. One such centre, which 
wishes to serve humanity in this direction, 
is this Institute of Culture; dedicated 
to the ‘interpretation of the cultural 
heritage of India’, it aims at ‘ the promo- 
tion of the cause of world peace and co- 
operation founded upon the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual solidarity gf man- 
kind’ ( Scheme and Report, p. 2). 

So rather than dwell on differences and 
separation, it would not be out of place to 
discuss measures for cementing and em- 
phasizing the unity of the world and of 
humanity in the pages of this Bulletin. 

Castles must first be built in the air before 
they can be built on the ground, and so the 
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practice of any special virtue or the follow- ` 
ing of a way of life, if it is to be sustained 
and effective, must be founded on a theory 
that is both rationally sound and emotionally 
satisfying. In simple language, we may say 
that actions are the expression of a man’s 
thoughts, and when thought is consolidated, 
emotions stabilized, and the will integrated, 
actions also become unified, coherent, and 
fruitful. 

In dwelling upon the necessity of a 
philosophy of life, Brightman, in his Nature 
and Values, says, ‘ There are many who 
ridicule theory and passionately praise 
practice. One would like to see a person of 
that sort try to build a subway or a ship, 
or try to fly an airplane by practice with- 
out theory. We do, alas, see him daily 
living his life without any principles and 
we see the triumph of practice over theory 
in loose living, loose drinking, and loose 
thinking. Meanwhile, those who have a 
theory, be it good or bad, develop gigantic 
power. .... A philosophy of life is in- 
dispensable for great living, individual or 
social ; and a truth-speaking philosophy is ` 
indispensable for true living’ ( Quoted by 
Swami Akhilananda in Mental Health and 
Hindu Psychology, p. 164 ). 

Amongst the ‘ truth-speaking philoso- 
phies’ Vedanta is the truest, because 
though it accepts all religious ideals, it goes 
the furthest and is the most universal of 
them all. The oneness of the world that it 
teaches is based on Divine immanence. To 
‘love your neighbour as yourself’ and to 
make the ethical code binding, something 
more than human sanction is necessary, 
and it is in this infinite oneness of all souls 
that morality finds its eternal sanction. 
God is like a vast ocean and all creatures 
are lke so many waves that appear upon 
its surface. The waves rise, move, and 
die on the bosom of the ocean and their 
existence without its support would be an 
absurdity. ° Man’s desire to live for his 
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"little self, and to consider himself a unit 
separate from his fellow-men and God, is 
as futile as the desire of the wave to live 
without the ocean. In loving another I 
am loving myself, and in injuring another 
- I am injuring myself. Thus, the impulse 
towards love and sympathy is an expression 
of that oneness, and all selfishness and 
strife, jealousy and hatred, the negation of 
it. 


The Divinity of Man 


But when we try to bring this all embrac- 
ing love to bear on our practical life, we 
are faced with innumerable difficulties. 
First, our own selfish nature desires to 
receive rather than to give, and, secondly, 
there is_ the wickedness of the world. Good- 
ness naturally draws us to itself and it 
would be comparatively easy to look upon 
the good ones as ‘ waves of the Divine 
ocean’, but the mind invariably recoils 
from the evil that it meets in life. If the 
evil-doer harms us in any way then the sin 
. becomes grievous and is difficult to overlook 
and to forgive. 

This brings us to a very important point 
in the Vedanta philosophy : the divinity of 
man is hidden rather than manifest in life ; 
and it is the duty of man, par excellence, 
to bring out that divinity in himself, for 
this is the purpose of human life on earth. 
Moreover, if God was in man in so obvious 
a fashion that he could possess Him without 
effort, then indeed we ewould lose all our 
zest for living and our sense of adventure. 
It is for this reason that man is never 
satished with possessing what he has, but 
goes on and on in -his search, acquiring 
knowledge and gaining in power and 
strength. At last he learns, after the 
experiences of many lives, that what he is 
looking for is ‘smaller than the smallest, 
greater than the greatest and dwells in the 
heart of all creatures’ (Katha Upanisad, 


II.20 ). 
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Then he is at peace and at rest, 
for he finds the purpose of his life fulfilled. 

All scientific and technological inven- 
tions, the ethical thought of man, his social. 
endeavour—in short, whatever goes in the 
name of civilization — are the result of this 
perpetual striving. It is the greatest of 
man’s assets, for human beings without 
struggle would be reduced .to the level of 
brutes or idiots. All our intelligence. and 
our ability have been developed by our 
struggle and our incapacity is due to a lack 
of it. Due to this inborn restlessness of 
man for God, great energy is produced, 
and the task now before us is to turn this 
energy from destruction and harness it 
towards moral and spiritual ends. 

An intellectual acceptance of the oneness 
of the world, however, though a step for- 
ward towards the establishment of peace 
and: goodwill on earth, cannot fully control 
our thoughts and actions. The springs of 
life are deeper than reason which, because 
of its limitations, cannot furnish us with a 
firm basis of life. We know well that 
noble maxims, which have the loyalty and 
the support of our reason, are apt to desert 
us in moments of crisis. For this reason, 
appreciation of the oneness of humartfity 
must be cultivated assiduously and certain 
rules followed before man can expect to 
find himself established in this idealistic 
mode of life and thought. 

The first of the disciplines which would 
help the layman to set his foot firmly on 
this path is the regular practice of prayer 
and meditation. Man’s spirit is the basic 
element,in his nature and can alone supply 
the foundation on which an enduring self- 
culture or civilization can be built. Swami 
Vivekananda said that the world should 
be deified because it was God alone and 
nothing else. By dwelling on spiritual 
truths and on spiritual values, and translat- 
ing them into life and conduct, the surface 
consciousness, which now sees the rise and 
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the fall of the waves of good and of evil, 
will be able to go beyond them. 

In the Hindu tradition, great importance 
is attached to the repetition of the name 
of God called japa, and for its back- 
ground it is supported by sound common 
sense and deep human psychology. 
Thought and word are inter-related - and 
just as there can be no thought without 
words, so every word uttered consciously 
or unconsciously awakens a corresponding 
thought which leaves its impression in the 
mind of man. By constant practice, these 
unpressions, at first like isolated tiny pin 
points, coalesce and grow. Later, having 
acquired a dynainic quality, they affect the 
thoughts and the actions of the individual 
and thus become an integral part of a man’s 
life. 

The second valuable habit, that is bene- 
ficial to every aspirant, be he lukewarm 
or eager in his efforts, is keeping the com- 
pany of the good. This is popularly 
known as satsañga, and is said to be the 
easiest way of progressing towards the 
Divine. Its efficacy is highly extolled in the 
scriptures and innumerable verses may be 
~found supporting this point of view. Just 
as a flame of light only can light a candle, 
so in the ultimate analysis, it is man who 
uspires man, and books, places of worship, 
or pilgrimage, are of only secondary ım- 
portance. Incarnations of God have been 
compared to the sun; illumined teachers 
and realized saints may be compared to the 
moon and the stars ; but it is encouraging 
to note that even those struggling souls, 
with not much achievement to theis credit, 
are not without some luminosity of their 
own, even if it be like that of a firefly 
which lightens some dim and dark corner 
of the world. 


Spiritual Companionship 
‘Know that’, says the Gita, ‘ by humble 
reverence, by inquiry, and by service. 
Ze ` $ 
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The men of wisdom who have seen the 
truth will instruct thee in knowledge’ 
( IV.34 ). These words have been repeated 
again and again in various ways. Amongst 
Sri Ramakrishna’s sayings, we find the 
following, ‘ The companionship of the holy 
and wise is one of the main elements of 
spiritual progress’ ( Thus Spake Sri Rama- 
krishna, p. 23); and Tulasidasa poetically 
says, ‘Holy men are hke the movable 
Prayaga, the best amongst pilgrimages. 
Whoever bathes in it (keeps company 
with them ), gets instant results, the crow 
turns into a cuckoo and the heron into a 
swan. No one need be surprised (to hear 
this ) for the result of good company is 
widely known ’. 

In the absence of the company of these 
great ones, the alternative is said to be 
the study of the lives and the sayings of 
the saints and the sages. This is an indirect 
way of keeping company with them and 
is in any case practised on an extensive 
scale in India in the form of religious 
dramas, kathas, or ceremonial reading 
either individually or collectively. Those 
who have followed this method seriously 
will bear witness to the astonishing results 
that it yields. A deep and continuous 
study of any one such book makes the 
personalities almost real. By dwelling on 
their words and actions we seem to under- 
stand their character, and follow their 
thoughts like that of an intimate friend, 
The study of the scriptures, incumbent upon 
students of religion, is known as svuadhyaya. 
It helps to free a man from his passions 
and lower instincts, enlarges his vision, and 
gives him mental poise. 

The fourth quality that may be recom- 
mended is not to see the faults of others. 
Sri Ramakrishna says, ‘ As you pray for 
devotion, so also pray that you may not 
find fault with any one’ (Thus Spake 
Sri Ramakyishna, p. 37). The critical 
faculty is a habit of the mind created care- 
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lessly due to association. It is the most 
disruptive of social qualities and makes the 
person involved, egoistic, unhappy, and 
dissatisfied. Not to see the faults of others 
includes forbearance, which already implies 
self-restraint, a virtue born of sattva-guna, 
or the quality of calm. When we forbear 
with weakness, with idiosyncrasies, or with 
lapses in behaviour, we see them as such 
but try to put up with them, but to be 
unable to see faults implies a great love 
and largeness of heart that is not usually 
met with in the world. As the poet Kabir 
has said in sweet humility : 
‘I went to look for the wicked but could 
not find him, 
When I searched within my heart, I found 
no one to be as wicked as myself’ 
From the Vedantic point of view, to see 
the faults of others is almost equivalent to 
a sin against humanity. In practice, it 
amounts to a denial of the existence of God, 
for there is no difference between man and 
man, essentially, all being alke divine. 
The difference arises in the manifestation 
of that divinity, but the Vedanta also lays 
down that a man should not be treated for 
what he manifests, but what he stands for, 
and that is God 


Most Positive Practice 


And now we come to the last of the 
disciplines which would knit the world into 
an organic unity, instead of the present 
mechanical one, and that is to look upon 
everyone as a form of ‘God. It is the most 
positive and most dynamic of all practices, 
uplifting to the aspirant as well as to the 
fortunate one whom he thinks of as God. 

In the life of Sri Ramakrishna we read 
of how he constantly dwelt on the plane of 
non-duality. He said, ‘It seems to me 
that men and other living beings are made 
of leather, and that it is God Himself who, 
dwelling inside these leather cases, moves 
the hands, the feet, the heads ’, 


OBSERVATIONS 


We also hear of another saint called 
Pavahari Baba, who, seeing a dog carry 
off his bread, ran after him crying, ‘O 
Narayana, let me butter thy bread. Thou 
must not eat it dry’. These instances, 
however, are the fulfilment and the end of 
a sadhana rather than the beginming of it. 
They are but examples to show how natural 
this state of mind is to those who live in 
unbroken consciousness of God. But we, 
who are but children in spiritual life, must 
try and cultivate this attitude by a deli- 
berate act of the will. Here the rich Hindu 
mythology can be turned to good account. 

First, let us make a start by profitably 
using our time wasted in idle talk. Do we 
see two httle boys walking together, then 
let Tulasiddsa remind us, ‘ These are the two 
sons of Dagaratha, beautiful as a pair of 
royal swans’. Our roads are full of ugly 
sights — old and decrepit beggars in rags, 
the diseased, the lame, or the blind — let 
us look upon them as Siva-gana, the 
followers of Siva, loved by Him but de- 
spised by the world. No one is so poor 
or so busy that he cannot give a loving 
thought to another ; even when the word 
is unspoken, the thought by its own power 
creates a joy within. Thus without multi- 
plying examples, this sddhan@ could be 
made as fascinating and as exciting as a 
game of hockey or football. But when the 
mind matures, the sustained spiritual im- 
pulse could be directed towards humane 
ends, such as an increase in the facilities 
of education, better housing, food, and 
recreation for the poor, or the pursuit of 
art, science, and knowledge without ulterior 
motive. And those who achieve perfec- 
tion in their own lives will radiate a peace 
and a calm that will guide their fellow-men 
for all time ; the minimizing of conflict and 
competition also will be an incalculable 
gain to the world, and the unity we 
visualize for humanity, no longer a dream, 
wil] be well within the reach of man, 
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AM very fortunate that nobody can 
contest the title of this lecture. There 
might or might not be a philosophical 
or any other interpretation of history ; but 
everyone will agree that history is con- 
cerned with man and his mind — the 
various motives that move men to action. 

By ‘historical event’ I mean a signifi- 
cant public event. J understand ‘ psycho- 
logical interpretation of history’ to mean 
an analysis of the motives that compel men 
to act in a particular manner to produce 
particular events to meet certain situations, 
which affect masses of men. If man were 
to accept things as they came, if he did 
not change his behaviour according to 
circumstances, there would be no, such 
thing as history. 

Again, history is connected with time 
and therefore recognizes its reality. There 
cannot be history if real events do not 
take place. If you believe that happen- 
ings are mere sham and that there is no 
reality in the temporal process, then, of 
course, you can ignore history, because 
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after all it is the unmoving and immovable 
eternal in which you are interested and, 
for you, time ceases to flow in a real sense. 
Therefore only those who believe in the 
flow of time believe that time brings about 
real changes, demanding new adjustments. 

History is movement, and unless things 
move there is no history. You have heard 
of Bentham’s hedonistic view. People 
might not be interested in the same things 
—some may be spiritually minded and 
others materially so ; but, if people did not 
think that certain things were desirable 
and certain things were undesirable, then 
they would not have acted at all. Action, 
or response to situations, instantly brings in 
the question of aims, objectives, ideals, and 
values. If people think that a full stomach 
is better than an empty one, that certain 
absent things are desirable, that certain 
existing things are undesirable, and that 
they have to attain certain values and to 
avoid certairf disvalues, then and then only 
will they respond differently to opposite 
types of situations. Indifference is not 
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conducive to exertion of any kind. It 
makes for routine, but does not create 
history by initiating novelty of behaviour. 


Motives of Action 

Now these motives might be arranged 
both psychologically and ethically. One 
great teacher, now being forgotten, Marti- 
neau, called them springs of action and 
classified them into propensions, into 
passions, into affections, and into sentiments 
in their double character of primary and 
secondary, which form numerous combi- 
nations, according to psychological laws. 
But these springs of action have also an 
ethical order which culminates in the 
primary sentiment of reverence. These 
move men to action and create historical 
facts. These motives, according to our 
own Sastras, are the three vargas or 
objectives. I shall leave out moksa, but 
dharma, artha, and kima form the other 
three great motives of human action and 
sources of values in human life. 


There are certain principles of righteous- 
ness (dharma) which we want to achieve ; 
there are certain types of pleasurable 
experience which we should like to have. 


We have other things, wealth and influence - 


(artha), that are indirectly useful for attain- 
ing the desirable pleasurable life. Thus, if 
you think of these as primary values, then 
these are also some of the considerations 
that are incentives to the performance of 
certain types of acts. ° 


Now let us consider some of these in 
random fashion, to illustrate our point. 
Let us take the fact of kama (the sex 
urge). Some of the greatest historical 
events have taken place because of man’s 
lust. Many of you know the -story of 
Cleopatra and how she tamed Antony by 
her physical charm ; but when that game of 
conquest by sex-appeal was played against 
Augustus, she did not succeed. Then there 
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is the story of Padmini. There may be a 
good deal of myth in it; but if there be 
even an‘ounce of truth in it, then but for 
the lust of Alauddin Khalji the history of 
Rajputana would have been entirely 
different. f 

There are many instances in history of 
lustful men who invaded the sanctity of 
private homes, or who moved into a region 
not their own, in pursuit of sexual indul- 
gence and thereby created historical 
events. Therefore kama, desire, in high 
quarters is one of the motives which has 
affected the lives of multitudes by way of 
attack, or revengeful counter attack. There 
are stories like the rape of Lucrece, like 
Napoleon’s love affairs, and like court 
intrighes. It is not ordinary men’s lust 
that counts so much as that of people who 
are in power. When princes desired_a well- 
filled harem, they did not scruple to pounce 
upon weak States to get possession of 
women. 


Population and Aggression _ 


But lust has also a more general signif- 
icance. Consider India’s population prob- 
lem today. We have to produce food -for 
millions. It is because of men’s lust sthat 
population increases. And it is because we 
have more mouths to feed than we can with 
our own resources that we have to take 
measures to avert famine. Suppose there 
had been a natural, an artificial, or a moral 
check on ‘the increase of population, then 
there would not have been this economic 
dependence upon foreign nations. 

' Congider, again, the case of the North- 
men. When Central Asian nomadic tribes 
moved into Southern Asia, into Europe, and 
into other parts of the world, it was often 
because they had a larger population than 
they could feed. And you know how the 
Goths, the Huns, and many nomadic tribes 
brought misery. and ruin to the States ot 
Asia and of Europe. It is because of 
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increase of population in their homeland 
that food became scarce. The Aryans 
drove the Dravidians down South, the 
Teutons and the Saxons pushed the Celts 
into the West, the Mediterranean areas were 
overrun by the Goths, and the virile 
Muslims quickly peopled remote regions. 

Martineau says that if the Goths had not 
overcome the effete Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions, Christianity would not have spread 
so quickly in Europe. But we are concerned 
not with the theological interpretation ot 
events, but with the causation of certain 
historical facts. In East Africa, in South 
Africa, or in such other places where Indians 
have settled, they have multiplied quicker 
in proportion to the European population. 
The Negroes have become a problem for 
the United States for a similar reason. 
This problem of migration (voluntary or 
enforced) and multiplication is creating 
history—a tussle between the coloured 
people and the colonizing Europeans. 

Individual Ambitions 

But, generally, greed and lust for power 
have greater historical consequences. When 
a particular nation believes that it is strong 
eflough to cross swords with other countries, 
the seed of political trouble is sown. Some- 
times, the political tussle begins with the 
ambitions of individuals. For example, the 
Maratha race rose when there was one 
ambitious man, Sivaji, who wanted to 
carve a kingdom for himself ; there was a 
Sikh revival when Ranjit Singh became the 
leader in the Punjab; similarly, the 
ambition of Napoleon, who came jo power 
on the crest of the French Revolution and 
ultimately became Emperor of France, led 
to many wars of conquest. Likewise, 
Alexander, when he overran large tracts of 
land and came right down to India, was 
prompted by personal motives. He did 
not come to spread Greek civilization, but 
to realize his own political ambition. That 
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is what Julius Caesar did a little later. If 
people lust for power and have the neces- 
sary following, they bring about historical 
changes in the world. The history of the 
world is changed by its so-called great men. 
Carlyle says that the history of the world 
is nothing but a seres of biographies of 
such great men, who come in their own time 
and establish the stamp of their personality 
upon the community at large. 

But this is only one part of the story. 
There may be one man who is ambitious, 
but one man cannot conquer neighbouring 
territories. Suppose the Mavalis had not 
flocked to Sivaji, could he have changed 
Indian history? If, for instance, the 
Greeks had refused to move forward, as 
they actually did when they came to the 
Punjab, could Alexander have been a 
conqueror ? Napoleon rose because the 
French people backed him. Therefore, 
if historical events move with leadership, 
there must at the sarme time be a comple- 
mentary character of the people at large, 


_ namely, their subservience or willingness to 


obey and to follow. If everyone had 
wanted to rule and none to be ruled, then 
there would have been anarchy. 


Popular Support Vital 


Luckily, there is a very large number of 
people who want to be only camp-followers. 
If they are not taken into consideration, 
historical events remain as mere dreams of 
would-be heroes. , Historical events are 
not like scientific discoveries, which may 
often be the achievements of individuals. 
It is only when a scientific discovery revolu- 
tionizes human thinking and is put to 
practical use that it begins to play a part 
in history. Atomic fission is a scientific 
invention, but the preparation of the atom 
bomk based on that new knowledge and 
the use of it are what change history. It 
is rarely that a ‘ crowd-compeller ° like the 
Buddha, or like Mahatma Gandhi, rises to 
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change men’s ways of thought; the 
majority of leaders are only ‘ crow- 
exponents ’, mouthpieces of popular opini- 
ons and ideals. But even a crowd-com- 
peller, who puts new ideas into the social 
mind, cannot create history without a 
change of heart among the people to whom 
he preaches his message. 

Non-co-operation and the removal of 
untouchability had to become general 
motives before they could initiate historical 
movements in.India. Idea becomes power 
when-it is accepted either by enthusiastic 
reception or by tacit approval by the com- 
munity at large and thereby becomes a 
general will. But this common mind is 
difficult to produce where there is class 
conflict—where, for instance, as in our own 
country, we have social customs dividing 
people not only into castes, but also into 
touchables and untouchables, or, as in 
Rome, there was a struggle between the 
patricians and the plebeians, or, as in 
Pakistan, there are two types of citizenship 
with -unequal rights, inviting a future 
quarrel, perhaps a future struggle for 
separation or revolution. 

But even when people are oppressed, 
they need not resent or rebel : the Negroes 
were oppressed in America and the Jews 
often in Central Europe, but they were not 
roused to activity. So long as people 
accept inferiority and oppression without 
question, so long as the slave mentality is 
accepted as a kind of yirtue, contentment 
rules and the historical mind does not move. 
But once people realize that status means 
value, they refuse to remain in a subordi- 
nate position. Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
says that in every progressive society meu 
pass from status to contract, that is, 
individuals are counted as individuals and 
not as belonging to this class or to, that, 
this family or that. 

Once people are roused to a sense of 
human dignity, there is a quick movement 
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of history. All over the world today. 
especially in South-East Asia and in the 
Middle East, the European colonial Powers 
are visibly failing to maintain their grip 
upon the conquered and upon the weak 
natives of the soil. f 

Today, we are bent on proving that we 
are not inferior to anybody. So as men 
who have won the status of manhood in 
education, in industry, in business, and in 
the framing of ideals and in their execution, 
we are moving forward to a different sphere 
of life with its hazards no doubt, but with 
its triumphs as well. If we have quarrels 
between capital and labour, between ofhcers 
and subordinates, between the forward and 
the backward sections, between men and 
women, it is because sections are now 
impelled by the idea that they are the 
oppressed. For this reason, there is unrest 
all over the world born of ‘a new sense of 
social injustice. 

If things are moving uncomfortably fast, 
it is due to the fact that, thanks to propa- 
ganda, to education, and to: political 
changes, the hitherto neglected classes have 
come to recognize their power. And so it 
is no longer a question of one’s own indi- 
vidual power leading one to victory, but*a 
movement of groups bent upon removing 
ancient wrongs. In civic and in social 
history, there are two factors: the acquisi- 
tion of power and the assertion against that 
power. Today, there are two types, or 
categories, of people—one that wants to 
retain its ancient powers and privileges, 
and the other that wants to assert its hitherto ` 
neglected rights. People who have been, 
as a nation or a class, suppressed, or who 
have not been allowed the exercise or 
expression of their rights, are beginning to 
think that after all there is something in 
their own past of which they can be justly 
proud and which they would like to re- 
establish, or they are acquiring a new sense 
of their own importance and power through 
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the acquisition of new knowledge, and they 
are claiming recognition for their newly 
found personal and social value. 


Women’s Awakening 


Women have been taught to believe that 
they are inferior, and all sorts of obstacles 
have been placed in their way. At one 
time, they had no property rights and no 
‘power of voting. In some cases, they 
‘vould not bring any independent evidence 
in a lawsuit. They were not given any 
administrative posts and were thought 
to be mentally inferior to men. Church, 
Children, and Cooking —- the three C’s — 
constituted thew entire occupation in life. 
Today, this myth of intellectual inferiority 
has been exploded. 


This merely goes to show that if people 
become aware of their potentiality and are 
given the opportunity, they can work 
wonders. This is the complaint of all 
down-trodden people. They admit that 
they are backward, that they are not at 
present equal to others, but this is because 
they had been denied adequate opportuni- 
ties of advancement. And, today, with 
universal suffrage, old political idols are 
téppling down and seasoned candidates are 
being defeated at the polls. This is because 
people are becoming conscious of their 
power and are beginning to influence history 


through the change in their outlook. So, 


long as the masses remain apathetic, dis- 
united, and ignorant of their power, they 
do not influence human history, except as 
the tools of ambitious and designing men. 

Many people are interested in, what is 
called the etonomic interpretation of history. 
Whether history moves dialectically, as 
Hegel thought, or as Marx advocated, there 
is no denying the fact that the economic 
factor is playing a very great part in our 
life today. People who are full of want 
are beginning to think that all the good 
things of the world are going to a- few 
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select families. They are naturally becom- 
ing restive and are clamouring for more 
power and privilege for themselves, because, 
after all, there is nothing of greater value 
than life, and ample life depends upon 
adequate opportunities. Therefore, with the 
spread of education, with the dawning ot 
political consciousness, with the spread of 
trade unionism, and with organized resist- 
ance to oppression by the people in power, 
the people who were neglected before are 
gradually coming into the limelight. For 
the time being, they may be kept down on 
the plea that they are not competent to hold 
office or to wield power. But with the 
spread of education and the tendency of 
liberal men to think more and more in 
terms of equality, there is no doubt that 
society will move fast as people begin to 
meet not as classes but as individuals. 
Then there will not only be greater under- 
standing among men but greater conflict 
also, because people will no longer be kept 
down on account of racial, class, caste, or 
communal differences. 
Individualism Rampant 

Thus, in future when people go to war 
they will have to depend upon the goodwill 
of the country as a whole, and this can 
be secured only by peace-time fair treat- 
ment of all sections of the community and 
a judicious and fair distribution of the 
amenities of life. History is to move 
rapidly, because individualism is rampant 
and people are -refusing to live only tra- 
ditional modes of life and are being prized 
on their own worth and not because of the 
society, or the State, or the race to which 
they belong. 


But this consciousness of the tribe and 
the community, this racial heritage, is such 
a powerful factor that the claim of domina- 
tion which belongs by right of caste, of 
community, or of race, dies hard and 
is still a powerful factor in shaping history. 
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In the last war, Hitler preached that the 
pure Aryan Nordic races were bound to get 
the ruling power to guide human destiny. 
Ánother idea propagated was that certain 
countries were bound to dominate certain 
geographical areas — the Hitlerian war- 
cry being that Germany would take charge 
of Europe, Italy of Africa, and Japan of 
Asia. The palliative camouflage for this 
Japanese domination of Asia was the 
doctrine of ‘ co-prosperity sphere’. This 
is a revival of the idea that certain types 
of people, or of races, are bound to rule. 

At one time, the Aryans were the chosen 
of God. Similarly, the Jews thought that 
they were chosen by God to preach true 
religion to mankind, and Christianity and 
Islam duly inherited this communal pride. 
This idea of racial or communal mission 
played a great part in the past. Think of 
the expansion of Islam within a century of 
its birth and of Christianity in the New 
World and elsewhere. We Indians also 
believe that we are the descendants of the 
great Aryan race that once overran 
Eurasia and civilized backward races. We 
believe that not only India herself must be 
independent, but that she should help 
others who are suffering under foreign 
domination. This belief is influencing our 
attitude and our actions and is materially 
shaping events in neighbouring countries 
which follow our way of settling political 
disputes. ; 


Buddha’s Teaching 

But the illusion of racial superiority has 
to go. Biologically, it has been proved that 
all races are capable of successful misce- 
genation and that, sociologically, racial 
purity is a myth. The Buddha’s teaching, 
_ thousands of years ago, that if there*is any 
radical distinction among the castes, as 
among different animal species, then inter- 
breeding between castes, would „have been 
impossible, applies equally to racial inter- 
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mixture. The deliberate attempt, nowadays, 
to abolish caste and to evolve a homogene- 
ous social structure will not only affect 
social organization, but will also have far- 
reaching historical consequences in a land 
torn into groups with unequal social 
privileges, though no longer in watertight 
compartments of caste profession. With 
untouchability abolished by law, a new 
consciousness, that of common nationality, 
will henceforth play an increasingly 
important part in Indian history. 

We all know that France and Germany 
are regarded as traditional enemies. The 
Artha-Sasira says that the country next to 
yours is your enemy, the one beyond is 
your friend, the one beyond that is 
again your enemy, and so on. Thus, the 
Soviet Union should be hostile to Germany 
but friendly with France, and till recent 
times this was true. This explains also the 
provincial jealousies of neighbouring States, 
now so rampant in India, born not only of 
a scramble for economic advantage and 
linguistic domination, but also of resentment 
against past unequal partnership in different 
fields. 


Propinquity Causes Friction . 

Nations have to go by certam consider- 
ations of geographical location. But when 
propinquity is complicated by racial or by 
communal difference, the bitterness of 
conflict is greatly accentuated. A Hindu 
India and a Muslim Pakistan, each intensely 
conscious of its creed, would be dangerous 
neighbours. Memory of broken homes, of 
desecrated temples, and of forcible conver- 
sion in one and social contempt in the 
other would poison the communal uncon- 
scious of each. Similar causes operated to 
embitter Protestant-Roman Catholic rela- 
tions. Not only past injury, real or fancied, 
but also past overlordship has precipitated 
many wars, as for example, the Hundred 
Years’ War between England and France, 
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and some wars between England and 
Scotland. Christians, foiled in their 
attempt to recover the Holy Land from the 
Muslim Turks, still derive Christmas grati- 
fication by killing the avian namesake of 
Turkey. It is not the country’s geography 
but the nation’s psychology that deter- 
mines international relations. Again, though 
geographical position has been responsible 
for inter-State quarrels, personal jealousy 
has been often responsible for the betrayal 
of national interests and the loss of national 
liberty. 

The Mughals and the British established 
themselves in India through such personal 
jealousies of local potentates, and conse- 
quently ferce cultural upheavals shook this 
land for centuries. Power must be seconded 
by lust of fame, greed of territory, 
jingoistic impulse, or some such psycho- 
logical motive, before it unfurls the flag of 
war. In our own country, kings went out 
after the rains to conquer- other people’s 
territories, and mighty overlords signalized 
their eminence at arms by celebrating the 
horse sacrifice after vanquishing all 
challengers to their suzerainty. 


E Idealism At Work 


It is seen that at play animals have sham 
fights. Man is an animal and fight of some 
kind, actual or symbolic, is in his blood. 
If good, peace-loving people think that 
religious preaching will usher in a mille- 
nium, I for one will not believe in that 
happy consummation. So long as men 
have muscle, it will ache for exercise and 
conflict of some sort will continues But I 
am not oblivious of the presence of ideals 
that have created history. The call of the 
ideal is responsible for many spiritual, 
civilizing, and humanitarian movements that 
have produced lasting impression upon 
history. There may or may not be 
a providence ruling human destiny and 
leading mankind unerringly to ultimate 
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perfection. But when people think that 
there is another existence and believe that 
they should spreàd the glad tidings of an 
everlasting life, or of emancipation, they 
are impelled to brave dangers of all kinds 
in pursuit of their ideal of doing good to 
humanity at large. Transcendental consi- 
derations do not cease to be motives 
because they operate beyond the empirical 
realm. 7 

When St. Augustine saw the slaves in the 
market place of Rome, he said, ‘ These 
are not Angles but angels’, and went on 
an evangelizing mission to England. 
Similarly, when Hindu and Buddhist 
missionaries crossed dangerous mountains 
and turbulent seas to carry the message of 
their respective scriptures in different parts 
of Asia, they moved mankind to finer 
purposes by spreading their respective 
cultures. Think of the Buddha, think of 
Zoroaster, think of Christ, think of 
Mohammed, think of Ramakrishna, think 
of Mahatma Gandhi, -think of any great 
prophet or preacher, and you will find that 
all great movements began originally with 
a minority of one, or with a small group, 
but that the precept and the example 
spread their ennobling influence sooner or 
later and changed the course of civilization 
in time. 

A machinery or an organization is required 
through which wide influence can be 
exercised. Thus, Buddhist Sanghas, 
Christian Missionss and similar rehgious 
brotherhoods, like the Ramakrishna Mission, 
act as the spearhead of a new religious 
culture. The great man is a man of idealism, 
but unless he is able to evoke spiritual 
response he can neither have a following 
nor establish a Church militant which will 
crusade” against evil and against ignorance. 
We are not mere animals. There is a spark 
of divinity in all of us. The founder of a 
faith may have to work for many years, 
patiently preaching his message, before 
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gettihg a hearing. But once he succeeds in 
striking the sympathetic chord of divine 
goodness in others, then society begins to 
act. It is thus that Buddhism spread in 
the eastern half of Asia from Mongolia to 
Ceylon and Christianity encircled the globe. 


Gandhi’s Success 


The spirit of service and of sacrifice, the 
art of teaching and of preaching, has con- 
quered hearts, whereas political strength 
has conquered only countries. Consider 
Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign against 
untouchability. By patient labour, he 
achieved greater success than the medieval 
saints of India because the time-spirit was 
propitious. “ As a corollary to the equal 
dignity of all men, irrespective of caste, he 
supported the temple-entry movement. 
This problem is not yet solved and we 
still bar the door of temples against the 
untouchables and roughly handle their 
supporters. 

We are not discussing the merits of these 
movements in the context of age-long tra- 
ditions ; but we are interested in the motives 
that create history. It is not merely the 
anxiety for finding living room for an 
expanding population, or of the lust of 
power, or the greed- for more comfortable 
living that sends people across their country’s 
boundaries : ideals also prompt men to 
cross into other lands. 

Today, Moral Rearmament and many 
other organizations promote cultural contact 
between races. There are also the strivings 
of different ideologies for influencing social, 
economic, and political organizations. 

I cannot believe that, in spite of astound- 
ing advances in science, the world will so 
shrink that there will be a unitary world 
government ruled by the same set of laws. 
There are so many types of people in 
different stages of culture that probably we 
shall never be able to form ope world in 


; toleration, 
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the political sense, or to banish diversity of 
beliefs and establish one religion. But we 
may raise the cultural level of all lands ; 
we may make people understand that 
heterogeneity has a quickening effect and 
prevents us from lapsing into a life of 
routine uniformly patterned; and that 
rather than fanaticism, is the 
proper attitude to cultivate, since no man, ` 
or no movement, is perfect. We may 
recognize that it is better to be at peace 
with one another than to be at war. 

Indians put before the world, in an- 
cient times, two great ideals — universal 
friendship ( maitrī) and universal com- 
passion ( karumi). Friendship will prompt 
us to serve and compassion will lead us to 
succour, and both will combine to bring on 
earth a semblance of the kingdom of God. 
This may be accepted as a kind of pragmatic 
ideal, if not an assured truth. If this 
dream were to materiahze, people would 
find that history has spent itself, just as the 
main purpose of the State is to liquidate 
itself by establishing a social condition 
where regulation by law would be un- 
necessary. Whether that would ever 
happen, J have my doubts. But so far as 
the ideal is concerned, it is better to ltve 
with high aims, to’have a driving force of 
our own, than to be a helpless spectator of 
events. 

It is through men’s will that the world 
advances ‘or recedes in culture, in retine- 
ment, in peace, and in prosperity. Geo- 
graphical position, climate, race, religion, 
and past tradition supply the collocation of 
social action, but the moving force is 
supplied by the idea initiated, for good or 
for evil to the public, by one man or a 
small group of men and reinforced by the 
acceptance of the nation or the community. 
Historical movements acquire speed and 
volume through the support of the general 
will of society at large. 
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OST people are aware that Western 
M music is harmonic, that is to say, 

that at any given moment in the 
course of the music several different notes 
will be sounding simultaneously. Indian, 
and indeed most other music apart from 
Western, is melodic, i.e. there is only one 
line of tune even though several instru- 
ments may be playing it simultaneously. 
It might be described as horizontal. 
Western music naturally has melodies as 
well and is therefore horizontal to this 
extent, but as soon as two or more different 
notes are sounded simultaneously, vertical 
corfsidérations are obviously involved, and 
the music therefore tends to become a 
good deal more complex. We might perhaps 
use a mathematical analogy and say that 
Indian music is two dimensional, whereas 
Western music is three dimensional. 

The word harmony is strictly used only 
to refer to the simultaneous sounding of 
different notes and one such sounding is 
called a chord. When referring „to the 
movement of simultaneous, though co- 
ordinated, melodies, one speaks of counter- 
point, that is to say, the movement of 
different melodies against one another and 
counterpoint came first historically — it was 
through singing different melodies simul- 
taneously that the ‘ rules ’ of harmony were 
evolved, i 


. 


A thousand years ago, music in Europe 
was likewise chiefly melodic and we stul 
possess numerous tunes of a type used for 
religious purposes called plain-song. These 
melodies were sung by men, and sometimes 
boys, ın unison (or in octaves, since boys’ 
voices are higher than men’s ). About the 
year goo, they became a little more adven- 
turous, perhaps because they felt the plain- 
song a little too plain and wished to amplify 
and enrich it. Their first adventure was 
to sing in fifths. The fifth is well-known in 
Indian music as it supplies the drone to a 
great many compositions, but, in the tenth 
century, the fifth was not used as a drone 
which remained constant throughout the 
whole work but moved with the melody, 
that is to say, ome set of voices sang the 
melody and another set the same melodic 
line a fifth higher. There is evidence for 
believing that ancient Greek music had 
done the same 1,000 years earlier. 


Bold Adventure 


The next adventure was to make the 
second set of voices sing a different melodic 
line, which moved independently of the 
main melody, but was nevertheless adjusted 
so as to sound well with it. It was a bold 
adventure and we have no details as to 
how it originated. It seems not impossible 
that it may have originated in fun, one 
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facetious monk at choir practice beginning 
to sing the tune in the wrong place and 
continuing to do so out of sheer devilment. 
Even if this were so, it is obvious that 
someone must have been present with 
sufficient musical alertness to appreciate 
the possibilities and able enough to contrive 
new melodies which would fit. 

The word ‘fit’ obviously needs some 
investigation, since ideas can vary enor- 
mously as to what is a pleasant sound. 
The succeeding centuries were occupied 
with a search for the most euphonious com- 
binations of sounds which different voices 
could make when singing together. Nor 
were experiments confined to two voices 
only and before long it was thought that 
four voices were ideal. By general agree- 
ment, it was thought that the ‘third’ also 
was one of the most euphonious intervals. 

Thirds may be obtained by dividing the 
fifth in two, i.e. by adding the note half 
way between the top and bottom notes of 
the fifth. The first, third, and fifth played 
together constitute what is called the 
Common Chord, which is really the basis 
. of harmony. 

Without being very technical and quot- 
~ ing musical illustrations, it is impossible to 
explain in any detail the logic of harmony 
which gradually evolved from these experi- 
ments, but, by the sixteenth century, it had 
become sufficiently perfected for music to 
rise to aesthetic and emotional heights 
which had never before been thought 
possible. By common’ agreement, such 
sixteenth century composers as Palestrina 
and Byrd still remain unsurpassed in their 
particular sphere. 


Vocal Harmony 


So far we have been concerned only with 
the use of the human voice and indeed 
there is no musical instrument more cheaply 
and readily available. To the man of that 
time, indeed even to us of the present day, 
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it sometimes seems that the human voice 
was ordained by the Almighty for choral 
purposes, since, in the course of Nature, 
women and boys have high voices and men 
low, and these again are subdivided into 
high and low treble voices and high and low 
deep voices, thus providing just the four 
parts, which were ideal for harmonic 
purposes. The technical terms for these 


_are soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass and 


no one who has heard a choir performing 
in a European cathedral is hkely to deny 
that they make a beautiful celestial noise 

which can intensify the devotional erae 
of the congregation. 

During the Reformation, the Protestant 
party were increasingly insistent that the 
congregation as well as the choir should sing 
during services, since singing was rightly 
believed to be a devotional act. Harmony 
had now become familiar to the general 
public and, complex contrapuntal 
compositions were usually beyond their 
powers, simple harmonized tunes were 
produced which soon crystallized into the 
hymn. In a hymn all the voices sing the 
same words at the same time, they merely 
sing different notes. 

At this point, it is essential to emphasize 
an aspect of Western music which has 
tremendously affected its development, 
namely, notation. Even in the Middle 
Ages, a system for indicating the melodic 
outline of plain-song had been devised and, 
as music became more complex and more 
people were involved in performing it, ıt 
became essential to write exactly what cach 
part had to sing, so that the result would 
be properly co-ordinated. It is really a 
simple system being little more than a sort 
of graph, but it had the result that the 
composers’ work survived for succeeding 
generations, so that any composer could 
always see exactly what his predecessors 
had done and learn from it. Moreover, 


_ once people had learnt how to read music, 
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the composer could write even more com- 
plex works and be confident that they 
would be properly performed. This, in 
turn, gave increasing prestige to the com- 
poser and, as the result, Europeans mostly 
talk about music in terms of composers 
rather than of performers. The latter 
would no more take liberties with what the 
composer has written than an actor would 
take liberties with Shakespeare’s poetry ; 
every note that he wrote must be respected, 
since it must be assumed that he knew 
better than anybody what he wanted. 
There is a Greek legend that 


‘Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops which freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing. . .’ 


but we shall never know how he managed 
it, whereas when the contemporaries of 
Purcell declare that ‘his harmonies shall 
“be exceeded only in Heaven’, we and all 
future generations can resort to the score 
and decide for ourselves whether or not we 


agree. 


Musical Instruments 


During the sixteenth century, a period ot 
high Renaissance, there were “considerable 
developments in the making of musical 
instruments, one of the most notable being 
the keyboard by which such instruments 
as the lute (an instrument similar to the 
sitar or vind ) could be played from a set 
of keys, thus allowing the performer to be 
considerably more agile and to play chords 
of as many notes as he had fingers. A key- 
board instrument permitted compositions 
with much more rapid and precise articula- 
tion than was possible for a human voice. 
It is the ancestor of the modern piano. 
The viol ( predecessor to the violin) and 
the recorder (a sort of flute) also were 
widely used in the sixteenth century, play- 
ing the same sort of compositions as those 
for voices. In the seventeenth century, the 
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violin family was perfected and the modern 
orchestra began to come into being. 

The basis of the modern orchestra is stil] 
the string family — violin, viola, cello, and 
double bass, but,'in the eighteenth century, 
more and more instruments came to be used 
and ultimately to be regarded as normal. 
A modern full orchestra includes two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarionets, two bassoons, two 
or four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones, and a considerable mass of strings 
It normally comprises about 50 players and 
for such an assembly of performers a co- 
ordinator is clearly necessary. He ıs the 
conductor and, baton in hand, he governs 
the performance with his gestures. 

Another development of the sixteenth 
century was the growth of secular music 
for all purposes, including the dance. 
Although folk music may have been to some 
extent its inspiration, it nevertheless occu- 
pied the attention of the very greatest 
composers and some of their most exquisite 
compositions have been dances. It was 
probably the influence of the dance which 
pave rise to the remarkably symmetrical 
phrases which are characteristic of so much 
European music, à 

Descriptive’ Music 

By the nineteenth century, music had 
become altogether more large-scale, the 
orchestra being the normal medium of ex- 
pression. There had been considerable 
development, too, of the forms in which 
music was expressed which had likewise 
become more extended and highly wroughi. 
Increasing skill in the use of the orchestra. 
the technical improvement of the instru- 
ments themselves, and the emotional im- 
pulses of the romantic movement began to 
make composers write increasingly descrip- 
tive music. Even in the eighteenth century, 
a few composers had light-heartedly imitated 
such natural noises as the cuckoo, or even 
the chicken, but, in the nineteenth century, 
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they became more ambitious. Mendelssohn, 
for example, conjures up the most vivid 
picture of wild sea and sky in his overture, 
Fingal’s Cave, and Wagner’s operas are full 
of wonderfully descriptive passages. 
Inevitably, both the music and the public 
that listens to it have become more sophisti- 
cated in the course of time. Man is a 
conservative animal and nearly every com- 
poser of consequence has tended to shock 
the public by the innovations he introduced, 
though these became assimilated with 
remarkable speed and now seem not only 
right and proper, but often divinely inspired. 
It is almost entirely a matter of getting used 
to it and, although this takes time, modern 
contrivances such as the radio and the 
gramophone have made things a great deal 
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easier for us. It might almost be said that 
one has only to play a work on the 
gramophone often enough in order to come 
to understand it. One cannot teach people 
to appreciate music in a short hour’s lec- 
ture, but I trust what I have said will at 
least give some idea of what goes on in 
Western music. Except possibly for 
children, who seem to have a genius for 
music as they have for languages, un- 
familiar music has usually to be learnt the 
hard way, that is to say, we must go on 
listening to it until the vocabulary becomes 
familiar. Just as we can understand a 
foreign language more easily, when we 
know what the speaker is talking about, so 
is our appreciation of music if we know 
what the composer was driving at. 


The greatest aid to this practice of keeping God in memory is, perhaps, music. 


The Lord says to Narada, the great teacher of bhakti, ‘I do not live in heaven, nor 
do I live in the heart of the yogi, but where My devotees sing My praise, there 
am I’. Music has such tremendous power over the human mind ; it brings it to con-_ 
centration ‘in a moment. You will find the dull, ignorant, low, brute-like human 
beings, who never steady their minds for a moment at other times, when they hear 
attractive music, immediately become charmed and concentrated. Even the minds of 
animals, such as dogs, lions, cats, and serpents, become charmed with music. 


* * * 


. 
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( Western music ) is very good ; there is in it a perfection of harmony, which we 
have not attained. Only, to our untrained ears it does not sound well, hence we do 
not like it, and we think that the singers how] like’ jackals. I also had the same 
sort of impression, but when I began to listen to the music with attention and study . 
it minutely, I came more and more to understand it, and I was lost in admiration. 
“Such is the case with every art. Iņ glancing at a highly finished painting we cannot 
understand where its beauty lies. Moreover, unless the eye is, to a certain extent, 
‘trained, one cannot appreciate the subtle touches and blendings, the inner genius of 
a work of art. 
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GENUINE world organization of 
A nations cannot be formed so long as 
each of its components claims 
absolute sovereignty. The League of 
Nations was composed of about 60 nations, 
whose representatives met and discussed 
matters. Jf one nation refused to accept a 
decision, it was not possible for such an 
organization to carry out any measure in 
the interest of mankind. That was the 
fundamental defect of the League of Nations. 
The second defect was that the League 
of Nations was necessarily a league made 
up of nations which varied tremendously in 
area and in population. There were 
nations like China, with a population of 
400-million, and countries like Iceland with 
150,000 people, and such enormous dis- 
parities were numerous. 

Thirdly, nations are inspired by the 
sentiment of nationalism and the sentiment, 
or emotion, which we choose to call 
patriotism. This means that the individual 
interests of one’s own country are placed 
above those of mankind. These sentiments 
are so powerful that, by means of propa- 


ganda, a whole people can be roused within 
a few weeks to the point that they can 
slaughter many citizens of their enemy and 
can destroy a great deal of their social 
wealth. 

Disparity in U.N. 

The League of Nations failed in the most 
ignominious fashion. After the Second 
World War, the Charter of a new League 
of Nations, the United Nations, was framed. 
The representatives of their governments 
met in San Francisco in 1945 and adopted 
this Charter. The United Nations has the 
same defect as the League of Nations, 
because it is a league of sovereign nations 
and in this respect little has been learned 
from the experience of the League of 
Nations. The same disparity of population 
and areas are present, and the sentiments 
of nationalism and patriotism are as strong 
as befere. 


If a League of Nations 1s not an effective 
world organization to prevent war and to 
bring econemic security to mankind, what 
is the way out ? In a recent book, I have 
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advocated a World Federation comprising 
not sovereign nations but geo-economic 
regions. 

Regionalism for a world organization has 
been discussed by institutions for peace in 
America. A committee of the Faculty of 
Chicago University, a few years ago, pre- 
pared a draft constitution for a world 
organization. It proposed regions deline- 
ated according tọ cultural and racial 
criteria. By so doing it was running the 
risk of accentuating the racial and cultural 
differences between human groups. 

My conclusion was that the criteria by 
which these regions should be set up are 
geo-economic considerations, facts, and 
conditions, because these conditions consti- 
tute the most important factor in the life 
of mankind. In the first place, they de- 
termine food-supply, clothing, and shelter. 
Secondly, these geographical and economic 
factors are indirectly responsible for the 
cultural traits of mankind. 

This brings us to the problem of defini- 
tion of geo-economic regions ? Where are 
their boundaries ? For you may have geco- 
economic regions for more specific purposes. 
I suggested that there should be 14 geo- 
economic regions which should be members 
of a world organization. 

_ As you know, if there is transfer of 
population or territory from one country 
to another, there is an international crisis, 
such as that over Trieste. In the geo- 
economic regions, thee suggestion is to 
transfer certain functions, first, to a regional 
authority and, secondly, to a federal 
authority. Nations would remain as they 
are, but some of their functions would be 
„taken away from them by the regional and 
federal authorities. 


. Regional Control 3 


The functions which should be transferred 
to regional control include, first, the con- 
servation of natural resources. Many such 
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resources are very unevenly distributed, as, 
for example, iron, coal, and petroleum. 
Nations claim that any natural resources 
within their boundaries belong to them 
exclusively. Some years ago, the whole 
world suffered for a time from the exces- 
sive cost of rubber, because rubber is 
produced in certain limited areas, such as 
Malaya, and the national authorities in 
these areas exercised exclusive control. 

Next comes exploitation of raw materials, 
that is, using properly the natural re- 
sources. In this case, it consists in pro- 
ducing as much as possible for mankind as 
a whole, and I would put this next on the ` 
list for transfer to the regional authority. 
Supervision over production of staple agri- 
cultural products follows. One of its pur- 
poses would be to stimulate production, so 
as to furnish ample food-supply regularly, 
and also to provide for the years of bad 
crops which have often resulted in famines 
in the past. International control is im- 
portant, so that every country will be 
required to keep in mind not merely its 
own interests, but those of mankind as a 
whole. Similarly, the choice of the kind 
of crops is of international importance. 

There should be similar supervision o¥er 
sources of natural energy, such as water 
power, such as oil— petroleum being 
extremely important today, and such as 
coal. These sources of energy are unevenly 
distributed. Oil is produced in a very few 
sections of the world. A new source of 
energy, which we hope will be used for 
peaceful purposes in the near future, is 
atomic energy. 

There must be regional supervision over 
the investment of surplus capital, because 
this has been one of the causes of war in 
modern times. The most advanced indus- 
trial nations of the world, the United 
States, England, France, and Germany, 
have reached a point where they can pro- 
duce a gecd deal more than their own 
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people can utilize. So they are searching 
for markets, and also, so far as they have 
surplus liquid capital to invest, for profit- 
able industries. The rivalry between these 
capitalist units in different countries has 
often led to war. 

The regional supervision of the manu- 
facture of finished commodities need- only 
be indirect. Transportation and com- 
munication are obviously international, and 
should be regionally supervised. Other 
regional functions which may be mentioned 
are, raising the levels of living, of health 
conditions, and of social security. 

Last is regional planning. There is con- 
siderable national planning today. The 
Soviet Union took the lead in this matter 
and many other countries are following 
suit. For example, India has its Five-Year 
Plan. ‘ 


Apportionment of Duties 


The Federal Government for the 14 geo- 
economic regions, or whatever their number 
may be, should have in part the same 
functions as the regional authorities. But 
there are certain functions that belong 
speeially to the Federal Government, and 
not therefore to the regional governments. 
First, the co-ordination of the regional 
plans. Adjacent regions might develop 
plans which conflict. It would be the 
function of the federal authorities to avoid 
any such conflict. 


Likewise, there is the need for a world 
currency. National fiscal interests inter- 
fere with international commerce. The free 
flow of commodities the world over is essen- 
tial. The World Federation should either 
issue a world currency, or should set up a 
standard of value that would be recognized 
all over the world. The regions of the world 
might continue to issue currencies, but they 
would always be in conformity with this 
universal world-wide standard. But what 
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do we find today? The United States 
dollar and British sterling have served as 


` rather unstable standards. 


Among the men who organized the 

International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, Lord Keynes, who repre- 
sented Britain, suggested the ‘bancor '’, 
and Dr. Harry White, who represented the 
U.S.A., suggested the ‘ unitas ’, as univer- 
sal measures or standards of value. This 
is one of the measures that the World 
Federation could take Inter-regional 
transportation and communication should 
obviously be under federal supervision and 
control. 
“ The World Federation of geo-economic 
regions should have demographic functons. 
The population of the world is very un- 
evenly distributed. Some regions are 
highly congested with a dense population, 
whereas other regions are very thinly 
populated. Population could and should 
be much more evenly distributed But 
such a distribution is prevented by national 
boundaries. Many nations, today, have 
immigration laws which restrict immigra- 
tion into their countries. Consider the case 
of Japan and Australia. Japan is highly 
populated, whereas Australia has a very 
sparse population. But the Austrahan 
Government is excluding Japanese for 
racial reasons. There are other causes also. 
In Australia, and in the United States, 
labour interests have favoured such legis- 
lation, because they, are afraid of competi- 
tion from cheaper labour coming from 
certain other parts of the world. The ulti- 
mate solution of this problem will be found 
when the standard of living’ all over the 
world is levelled. 

If the regulation of demégraphic condi- 
tions was in the hands of the federal 
authority, it would be able to forbid the 
restrictions mentioned above. I am not 
proposing that the federal authority should 
be able to force the movement of popula- 
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tion. Recently, millions of people have 
migrated from one place to another. The 
Federal Government could make conditions 
better by certain measures. Thus, it could 
enable large numbers of Japanese to 
emigrate from Japan to Australia. 


World Citizenship 


An important federal function would be 
determination of world citizenship, of 
human rights, and of civil liberties. 
Citizenship should be entirely in the hands 
of the world government, so that every 
human being would be a citizen of the 
world and of the 
primarily and principally. That does not 
mean that citizenship would be cancelled 
in one’s own country. Taxes would be 
paid there. But the human nghts and 
liberties of every citizen of the world would 
be protected by the world government. 
The League of Nations did not, and the 
United Nations does not, have any power 
to safeguard these rights and liberties. 

A primary requirement would be the 
abolition of all national armed forces. 
Thus, it would be necessary for the federal 
authority to set up a very small armed 
force. It might be only 50,000. which is 
nothing compared with the vast armed 
forces totalling 20 million or more today, 
to make sure there is no outbreak any- 
where against the world organization. 

The suggested regions are as follows. 
with the approximate «population of each 
region : 


(xz) North Europe: 270 million 
(2) Mediterranean region, 

Southern Europe, and 

Northern Africa : 154 million 
(3) Afro-Asia 58 million 
(4) East Asia : 310 million 
(5) Malaya : .. 255 million 
(6) South Asia : . +e 412 million 
(7) South Africa : 26 million 
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(8) Central Africa : too million 
(9) Femperate North 


America : 162 million 


(10) Caribbean : 56 milion 
( 1x1 ) Temperate South 
America : 21 million 
( 12 ) Tropical South 
* America : 58 million 
( 13) Oceania : too million 
l 14 ) ‘Soviet Union : 180 million 


Each of these regions contains two or 
more nations, except the Soviet Union, 
which, politically and economically, is 
already a federation of several former 
sovereign States. As for other regions, 
there is considerable diversity of population, 
but far less, for example, than that between 
Iceland and Chima which existed in the 
League of Nations. In the extreme points 
of the land surface of the world, mainly 
arourd the North Pole and the ends of the 
American hemisphere, more people could 
be settled when these regions are more 
fully developed. 

The question is, How can such a plan be 
put into effect ? One attempt, which has 
been made and which I hope will be con- 
tinued, may eventually succeed. In ‘the 
winter of rg5z, the first ‘ Peoples’ - World 
Convention ’ met in Geneva. Delegates 
were elected either officially or privately to 
discuss the setting up of a genuinely erfec- 
tive world organization. There were only 
a few delegates in 195z. But, in course of 
time, enough delegates may be elected 
either officially or unofficially. If no more 
than ane hundred delegates, each repre- 
senting one million people, come from 
different parts of the world, governments 
may begin to take notice and realize what 
the people really want. It is possible that 
a few 1egions may be formed. Eventually, 
a large part of the world may be organized 
In geo-economic regions and may unite in 
a genuine and effective World Federation. 


Institute News 


A reception was held at the Institute on 
the 13th March to welcome a team of three 
American educationists and their wives, 
who were on a three-month tour of the 
chief centres in Asia. The group included 
Chancellor Arthur H. Compton of Washing- 
ton University and a Nobel Prize physicist ; 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, President of World 
_ Brotherhood, New York City ; and Pro- 
‘fessor William A. Shimer, former senior 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Although the team were travelling to 
fulfil invited university lectureships spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation, as members 
of the World Brotherhood movement they 
felt that observing and learning were more 
important than lecturing. As Dr. Clinchy 
pointed ont, they were concerned ‘ with 
finding how the values of the human spirit 
can best be developed in a world where 
organized and widespread co-operation is 
beeoming increasingly important’. 

World Brotherhood, of which Dr. Comp- 
ton is. the General Chairman, and Dr. 
Clinchy the President, is a voluntary non- 
governmental association which seeks to 
promote mutual understanding and respect 
among all peoples. It does not engage in 
doctrinal debate, proselytizing, or inter-faith 
worship, nor does it aim at union or modi- 
fication of religions. It seeks to associate 
people of all religions in the universal 
brotherhood of man ; above all it seeks for 
members of all nations that ‘ respect for 
the rights of others which is the foundation 
for liberty and the only sure way by which 
anybody can have freedom’. 

After the reception, at a public meeting 
held at the Institute, Dr. Arthur H, 


Compton and Dr. Everett R. Clinchy gave 
short addresses, and Professor William A. 
Shimer, who is Director of the Pacific-Asia 
Division of World Brotherhood, read a 
paper on ‘ Universal Elements in Living 
Cultures and Religions ’. 

A statement issued by the team said, 
‘We shall be exploring the least known 
problem in this tumultuous and revolu- 
tionary time — the relations of peoples 
strange to each other who, aided by modern 
science and technology, have been brought 
into one interdependent giant community. 
We are studying the challenging oppor- 
tunities and also the problems presented by 
living as close neighbors ’. 

Dr. Clinchy commented, ‘We come to 
Asia to learn what Asians think should be 
done. We are searching for ways of 
improving our social sciences, educational 
techniques, and moral and religious motiva- 
tion in the study and administration of 
intergroup relations. The peoples of the 
orient and the occident are working more 
closely together on the problems of human 
relations in an atomic age. The danger of 
a materialistic attitude towards the value of 
men and women is world-wide ’. 

Dr. Compton stated, ‘ We should like to 
learn to what extent the forces making 
impact on the West today are felt in the 
East as well. The traditional concern of 
the Asian with the development of the 
human spirit, if shared with the West, may 
stimulate Western and world-wide thinking 
on these problems ’. 

As a philosopher, Dr. Shimer pointed 
out that ‘ The various religions of the world 
emphasize the universal concepts of the 
world ordet, the supreme importance of 
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kindness and justice toward all individuals, 
and the limitless spiritual resources avail- 
able for mankind from all religious cultures 
in meeting the new age’. 

In a further statement Dr. Compton said, 
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‘Physics now accepts the possibility of the authoritarian and the free world’. 


wer 


© May Lectures 


Saturdays at 6 p.m. 


May 1 Sufism 
Speaker: Professor Hira Lall Chopra, M.A. 

President: Makhanlal Ray Choudhury, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., Sastri 
May 8 The Organizational Needs of Hinduism and Hindu Society 
Speaker: P. R. Srinivas, Editor, Indian Finance, Calcutta 

President: K. P. Khaitan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 
May 15 The Attainment of Enlightenment by Gautama Puddha 
Speaker: Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph D. 
President: Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., P.RS., Ph.D. 
May 22 The Peoples and Cultures of West Africa 
Speaker: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Litt. 
President: Professor Priya Ranjan Sen, M.A., P.R.S. 


May 29 The Significance of Ramakrishna in the History of Religions 
Speaker: Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji 


human freedom and thus of man’s moral 
responsibility, which until thirty years ago 
seemed irreconcilable with the causality of 
science. This development is of no small 
significance in this day of conflict between 
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Dr. Shimer 1s Director of the Pacific-Asia Division of 


World Brotherhood. Formerly, he 


was Professor of 
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HAT is universal in our living 

WV religions and cultures? In spite 

of all our differences, are there 
elements on which all men can agree ? Or 
are we hopelessly divided, destined to 
eternal warfare, or to a unity forced by 
indoctrination and liquidation ? 

Many scholars have searched the wisdom 
of the Orient and of the Occident for answers 
to these fundamental and tragically urgent 
questions. True universals are very diffi- 
cult to find and more difficult to prove. 
I wish I had the innocent confidence of the 
little girl who told her mother she was 
painting a picture of God, and when her 
mother protested that no one knows what 
God looks like she said, ‘But they will 
know, Mother, when I’ve finished my 


picture |! ’ I can only ask you to think with 
me for a few minutes on certain points of 
view that may, help us to understand one 
another better. Or at least to live together 
peacefully, even though misunderstandings 
and differences of understanding persist, as 
no doubt they will. 

In the first place, there are a few obvious, 
but little thought of, ways of looking at 
ourselves. It is like knowing that the 
earth is revolving, and yet persisting in 
thinking of the sun as rising and setting. 
And so, although we very well know better, 
we think of our different races, our various 
cultures, our many religions as separate 
entitiés. Actually, they are but distinguish- 
able eddies or currents in the same stream 
of life. ° 
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By universal elements, I suppose, you 
expect me to point to certain beliefs or 
practices in the various religions and cul- 
tures that are simular ; and to come up with 
the cliché that the similarities are more 
important than the differences ; and, there- 
fore, we should love one another and stop 
fighting. Let us, rather, approach the 
question from another angle. 

Consider this : One universal element in 
our religions and cultures ıs the universe. 
If we take the term universe to mean the 
whole of reality or of existence, obviously 
every religion or culture is a part of the 
same universe. Therefore, every such 
system of thought or belief is offered as an 
interpretation of all or part of the very 
same reality. How surprising it would be if 
these various systems of explanation or 
description were unlike in every respect. 

This would be still more surprising when 
we consider another obvious point or two. 
Not only are these cultures all parts of, 
and interpretations of, the same universe; 
they all are found ın one tiny corner of that 
vast universe, the earth. If Buddhism 
were on the earth, Christianity on Mars, 
and Hinduism, Judaism, and the other 
rehgions on unimaginably distant galaxies, 
one might expect them to be rather 
different. But when they are all found on 
one little planet, a mere speck in the 
universe of suns and systems of suns, one 
would expect them to be similar in some 
respects. They all look out upon the same 
universal reality from ‘practically the same 
standpoint. 


Human Exploitation 
But not only are they all on the planet 
earth, they all are found in the conscious- 
ness of one species of being on the earth 
— homo sapiens. Now, not long ago, we 


were not so sure that this group of beings ` 


constitute only one species. Human slavery 
was justified by all sorts of laboured argu- 
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ments. Human exploitation was considered 
the privilege of a so-called superior race, or 
class, or caste. Even colour of skin was 
taken as evidence of profound difference 
by millions who could see — perhaps because 
they wished to see — only skin deep, only 
the superficial. 

That day is past, thanks to modern science 
and the basic teachings of most of the great 
religions. Physicians making blood transfu- 
sions do not need to know from what race 
the blood came. In fact, physicians and 
scientists by examining blood specimens 
cannot tell from what race or colour the 
blood has been taken. All men are liter- 
ally of one blood. i 

Psychologists find no basic differences in 
the equipment and functioning of the 
various peoples of the earth. Anthro- 
pologists and sociologists, likewise, find no 
significant inferiority in any branch of the. 
human race with respect to capability of 
intellectual development and cultural 
achievement when given equal opportunity. 
Certainly, variations within any racial or 
national group are greater than any vari- 
ations between groups. This precludes the 
judging of an individual by group rather 
than personal capacities, . 

It is now obvious that such differences 
of cclour, features, and customs as do exist- 
are the results of long ages of separation 
by geographical factors such as oceans, 
mountain ranges, deserts, and even great 
forests and rivers. As these barriers are 
broken down by modern means of trans- 
portation, the cultural and even the physio- 
logical differences tend to disappear. Is it 
not clear that if the various groups of man- 
kind had been intended to remain forever 
different and distinct, they would have been 
created so that interbreeding would be 
impossible ? The fact is that since inter- 
breeding is not impossible the various races 
and groups of mankind will not remain 
forever distinct. History shows that sex is 
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the first’ of ‘human drives to disregard the 
so-called barriers of race, colour, nation- 
ality, or religion. 


Here, then, are three very obvious, but 
very significant, universal elements in all 
living religions and cultures: they all are in 
and concerned with the same universe, the 
same planet, and the same species of living 
creature. In view of this, would you not 
be very surprised if these various views of 
the world and of life could succeed in 
making themselves entirely different ? Let 
us examine them with this question in 
mind. 


; Conception of God 


` Take the idea of God. There is hardly 
any variation on this theme that the human 
mind has not developed. Some religions 
say there is no God, some say there are 
many Gods, some that there is only one 
God. But before condemning the religions 
for not getting together on such a basic 
and important belief, one should be remind- 
ed that no man can give a universally 
accepted explanation of even his own mind 
or nature. Psychologists disagree as widely 
concerning the human mind as religionists 
do concerning the divine mind. Some 
psychologists say man is pure chemistry, 
simply the mechanical functioning of atoms 
and molecules. Others say man is pure 
spirit, and that these atoms and molecules 
are the products of our imagining. Others 
say man is both material molecules and 
spiritual soul. Well, until we can make up 
our so-called minds as to what we our- 
selves are, why should we be so impatient 
to agree on what the universe or God is! 
It is important, however, that we do not 
let the seeming differences in terminology 
and imagery blind us to the fact that all 
these beliefs or theories are attempts of the 
same human consciousness to understand, 
to explain, and to grasp revelations of the 
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same human experience of the same 
universal] reality. 

Here, then, is another universal. In all 


religions or cultures, the human mind is 
searching for, or believes that it has found, 
the truth about life. 


Of course, this is also true of science and 
philosophy. These two, together now 
support an aspect common to all religions ; 
namely, the belief in the fundamental and 
universal reality of spiitual and moral 
values. Perhaps this support is indirect 
rather than direct, but nevertheless it is 
fraught with tremendous significance. It 
divides the human world into two camps— 
the materialist or determinist and the free 
or moral. 


First, let us note what it is in modern 
science that favours freedom. When Karl 
Marx was writing a century ago, and down 
even to the end of the roth century, most 
scientists and many others thought in terms 
of matter. Matter was the basic stuff of the 
universe, and all phenomena, including 
human behaviour and thought, were to be 
explained in its terms. 


The smallest unit of matter was the atom. 
The very word means uncuttable, indivi- 
sible. The atom was the ultimate building 
block of which all structures, sand and 
sun, bone and brain. were constructed. 
These atoms were of different designs and 
qualities but fixed and unchanging. They 
constituted ‘elements’ — another term 
intended to indicate finahty. Hydrogen, 
oxygen, iron, sulphur, mercury, and the 
like, were elemental—the last word in the 
analysis of the world. 

These atoms were combined into mole- 
cules of varying degrees of complexity. For 
example, two hydrogen atoms and one 
oxygen atom, properly united, form a mole- 
cule óf water. The elements and their 
compounds construct the universe. Psy- 
chology becbmes a science of behaviour — 
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there is no entity to be caled mind, 
or soul, or God. 

On this basis, values, including morality, 
are ruled out as superstition. They are 
unscientific assumptions based upon igno- 
rance of the laws of causal determination. 
And without values or spiritual reality, men 
are not equal, there is no right or wrong, 
might or force reigns supreme, whatever is 
right, the end justifies the means—or 
rather, both means and end are inevitable 
historical sequences. Man becomes merely 
a cog in the machinery of time, and is as 
expendable as any other commodity. Free- 
dom consists only in the graceful acceptance 
of destiny. 


Problem of Existence 


Then, suddenly, as the roth century was 
closing, new light was shed on the problem 
of existence. Mme. and M. Curie dis- 
covered that the radiating light was emitted 
by an element. They named it, therefore, 
‘radium’. The whole concept of matter 
underwent revision. The new vision 
revealed a universe of energy rather than 
of matter. 

Now, fifty years later, we know that all 
matter is destructible ; that it is, in fact, 
a temporary pattern of energy or activity. 
Not only does the word ‘ material’ take 
on a different meaning, but also, in 
certain respects, what happens to matter is 
unpredictable. Heisenberg’s principle of 
uncertainty is still convincing. It is even 
theoretically impossible to determine pre- 
cisely all behaviour of units of energy 
within the atom. f 

To be sure, these findings of science do 
not technically prove the existence of 
spiritual reality or of freedom. Neverthe- 
less, they do leave the door wide open, 
and there are other good grounds for such 
beliefs. 

Leaving aside, for our present purposes, 
all account of revelations of trfith recorded 
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by the various religions, on purely rational 
or philosophical grounds, it is now actually 
difficult not to believe in a spiritual and 
moral universe. The physical and bio- 
logical sciences describe the origin of this 
earth in the sun or in a cosmic cloud of 
matter common to the sun and other solar 
planets. These sciences tell of the develop- 
ment of an atmosphere, humidity, and 
soil. These, with infiltrating tradition from 
the sun and space, successfully synthesized 
colloidal compounds and produced plants, 
animals, and man. 

That sounds very materalistic until one 
stops to consider that all we know about 
it is what we know, is knowledge, is con- 
scious experience, idea, mental — yes, 
spiritual. The one certain and most signifi- 
cant or important fact in all knowledge is 
the fact of awareness or consciousness. This 
is a non-scientific fact, however, since it is 
wholly private for each individual. No 
two persons can experience or observe the 
same bit of consciousness. It cannot be 
discovered or handled by scientific tech- 
niques. And yet it is basic to all science, 
for the sciences are simply systems or 
correlations of various conscious experiences 
or changes in mental states. 

Obviously, therefore, we know the eet 
or spiritual reality more intimately and 
directly than we do the physical world. 
We are sure of our awareness, but we only 
guess about our bodies. I personally — 
with Santayana’s ‘ animal faith ’— believe 
it is a safe and good guess. I accept the 
inference that a world of space-time, of 
physical objects, ponderable and tangible, 
actually exists outside or in addition to my 
mentality. But I cannot prove it in the 
strictly scientific sense. 


Origin of Life 
Now, a crucial issue arises. I] believe in 


the reality of my experience of choice, in 
my moral freedom, in my creative power 
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to exercise albeit a limited control over 
events. And now here is a decisive oppor- 

‘ tunity to give one’s philosophy a fatal or a 
vital direction. The issue for choice is this : 
Obviously, for the sciences, once this earth 
“vas absolutely devoid of biological organ- 
isms and then they appeared and are now 
abundant. The question is, what is it that 
originated ? It must have been one or both 
ot two things ( using ‘ things’ in its most 
inclusive sense ) : (1) biological structure 
and behaviour, and (2) life and con- 
sciousness or awareness. 

Obviously, biological creatures did begin 
on this earth at some stage of its evolution, 
but it is not at all obvious that life or con- 
sciousness had a beginning. This lack of 
obviousness is due to the fact that one 
cannot see or in any way perceive life and 
mind in. other objects or areas than one- 
self. Moreover, it is specious logic to 
argue by analogy from the certainty of my 
own life or consciousness to the absence of 
life or consciousness elsewhere, simply 
because the other’s structure or behaviour 
seems different from mine. A fish dare not 
argue that another creature, shaped 
differently and living out of water, therefore 
camnot swim. 

But positively, the more the sciences 
analyze the forms and movements of 
biological and non-biological entities, the 
more alike they seem. There is no clear 
boundary between the crystal and the cell. 

Moreover, your metaphysical choice boils 
down to this: (x) Do you prefer to believe 
that life arose from the lifeless, that insensi- 
tive, unfeeling substance became so 
organized that it began to feel, to be aware, 
to think and choose? In short, are you 
able to think of life and consciousness as 
simply products or functions of organization 
wrought in inanimate, unwitting substance 
or energy or motion? Can life come from 
the lifeless ; mind from matter? Or (2) 
would you find it easier, more likely, more 


2 x . 
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logical to assume that whatever the ultimate 
reality of the universe is, it is not dead and 
incapable of sensing or knowing ; that what 
originated on this earth was not life and 
awareness (they are universal and eternal 
attributes of reality ), but certain manifes- 
tations of the cosmic. vitality in the forms of 
plants and animals. It is easy enough to 
understand the origin of man if the stuff 
of the universe is vital and sensitive. And 
the very undoubted fact of the existence of 
life and mind indicates with practical proba- 
bility that the universe is alive and aware. 


Spiritual Reality 

Just how this vital universe is pictured 
or interpreted will vary from person ‘to 
person, but fundamentally contemporary 
science has come round to offering a reason- 
able understanding of what the primitive 
intuition and religious revelations have 
grasped long ago, and over and over 
again. The universal reality, whatever else 
it may be, is spiritual and creative. There 
is a moral freedom at the heart of the 
world and ethical responsibility in the in- 
alienable rights of man. 

Here is the most profound universal 
element in the great religious cultures of 
human history. It is akin to the Brahman 
of Hinduism, the Karma and Nirvana of 
Buddhism, the Tien and Tao of Confucian- 
ism and Taoism, the immanent God or 
Allah of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
These are but a few of the many expres- 
sions of how reality looks to different groups 
of the relatively few members of a short- 
lived species crowded into a tiny corner of 
this vast universe. 

I do not mean to imply that all these 
religions are equally accurate or true or 
equally good, but I merely contend that 
they were born in equally capable human 
beings who were honest in their search for 
truth and the good life. Therefore, the 
adherents “of the different religions are 
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entitled to equal rights and respect. Re- 
ligious bigotry and prejudice should give 
way to maturity of understanding, appre- 
ciation of common values, and co-operation 
in the realization and preservation of free- 
dom for the individual and welfare for 
humanity. 

But civilization and human progress is 
in mortal danger so long as this way of 
thinking fails to win over those minds, 
whether religious, philosophical, political, 
or historical, that are so sure of their own 
insights or revelations that they are willing 
to use force of one sort or another — even 
purges, pogroms, liquidations, and genocide 
— in order to compel others to accept their 
way of thinking. Mankind falls today into 
two great categories — those who would 
bring peace and order (x) by forced cul- 
tural monism or (2) by voluntary cultural 
pluralism. 

The cultural monists, whether Fascist or 
Communist, tend to seek to destroy the 
religions. This is necessary, for the re- 
ligions define a source of value and a moral 
standard of good and bad, of right and 
wrong, that is external to, and superior to, 
the State, or even humanity as a whole. 
The religions assure man of inalienable 
rights, which not only the State is power- 
less to take away, but which men could not 
even surrender or discard if they chose. In 
the nature of reality, man has certain duties 
and, therefore, rights — to live creatively, 
to co-operate in the continuing creation of 
the earth and humanity, to start the next 
generation off with an inheritance enriched 
over that of any earlier generation. 

These natural obligations involve the 
right to acquire knowledge, to experiment 
and confer, to pass experience on to one’s 
offspring, to co-operate with all men.for the 
common advancement. .. 

This necessitates cultural pluralism, in 
which each person gives the other the same 
rights and respect he wishes for himself. 
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All human beings — irrespective of sex, 
race, nationality, or economic status -— are 
equal because all hold an equal relation to . 
the universal source of values. Thus, an 
understanding of religion, of the spiritual 
and moral character of the universe, iS 
essential to democracy, to world-wide 
justice, peace, and co-operation. The 
various religious cultures are summoned by 
our tragic times to join hands, if not tenets 
and ceremonies, and uphold freedom, good- 
will among all men, and the universal 
brotherhood of man. 


Cradle of Religions 


Out of Asia has come this idea and ideal 
to all the world. Al the great religions 
were born on Asian soil, and every one of 
them carries as a central teaching the 
brotherhood of man. Note these transla- 
tions: 

Hinduism : ‘ May all beings regard me 
with the eye of a friend. May I regard all 
beings with the eye of a friend. With the 
eye of a friend do we regard one another.’ 

Sikhism : ‘He who telleth me anything 
of my beloved God is my brother, is my 
friend. The poor man and the rich man 
are brothers. God’s design cannot be ‘et 
aside. Call everyone exalted. Let no one 
appear to be low. Regard all men as equal, 
since God’s light is contained in the heart 
of each.’ 

Buddhism : ‘To one in whom 
dwells, all the world are brothers.’ 

Confucianism : ‘ He comes to ruin who 
says that others are not equal to himself.’ 

Shintoism : ‘All ye men under the 
heaven! Regard heaven as your father, 
earth as your mother, and all things as your 
brothers and sisters.’ 

Judaism : . ‘Behold, how good and 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity!’ 

Christianity : ‘ Whoso shall do the will 
of my Father in heaven, the same is my 


love 
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brother and sister.’ 
as thyself.’ 

Islam : ‘Mankind is but one people.’ 
‘Let none of you treat a brother in a way 
he himself would dislike to be treated.’ 

You say, perhaps, ‘ Those are beautiful 
words, but have not the religions themselves 
been slow to practise them?’ I would 
answer that the blame rests not so much 
on the religions as such, but rather on un- 
civilized man, who is reluctant to yield his 
barbarism even to the most potent of 
religions. 
rapid in the last two or three thousand 
years —- a mere moment in man’s march 
through the millenia. 

Now that science and technology — as 
Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, himself a 
scientist and engineer, is tireless in point- 
ing out—-have broken the barriers that 
once segregated mankind racially, culturally, 


i Love thy neighbour 


Nevertheless, progress has been ~ 
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and linguistically, men must learn to live 
co-operatively on this little planet. Tech- 
nology and al specialization demand 
co-operation, even on a world-wide scale. 

The process of learning to live together 
should not be Jeft to chance or to the slow 
force of circumstance, any more than the 
discovery and utilization of the forces of the 
molecule and atom should have been left to 
chance. Our social sciences and educational 
techniques should come to bear on these 
problems. Extensive research and prac- 
tical educational programmes are essential. 
These, with religious perspective and 
motivation, each person striving to see 
himself in relation to the whole of mankind 
and the universe, in a condition of freedom, 
cultural pluralism, and co-operation, will 
gradually but most surely lead toward the 
ultimate truth, which is the dynamic uni- 
versal in all religious cultures. 


We live today on the edge of a precipice. The perils of atomic and hydrogen 


developments dominate our thoughts and trouble our consciences. A great atomic 
scientist of the United States said that he was reminded of the Bhagavad-gita when 
the first world-shaking ball of fire and cloud surged upward into the New Mexican sky. 
He quoted : ‘If the radiance of a thousand suns were to burst at once into the sky, 
that would be like the splendour of the Mighty One.... I am become death, the 
shatterer of the worlds.’ 


The events of the last few weeks portend either the end of human history or a 
turning point in it. This warning is given to us in letters of fire. We recover moral 
control and return to spiritual life, or we pass out as so many other species have 
done. Survival demands a change in the spirit of our lives. Let us labour to bring 
it about while yet there is light. *The threat to human civilization can be met only 
on the deeper levels of consciousness. If we fail to overcome the discord between 
power and spirit, we will be destroyed by the forces which we had the knowledge 
to create, but not the wisdom to control. If we wish to bring about radical changes 
in our patterns of behaviour, we should bring about changes in our modes of 
thought. We must start revolutions in the minds’ and hearts of people. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
( From his presidential address at the All-India Writers’ Conference, April 1954 ) 
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our higher value-sense; and it is 

generally seen that our spiritual 
value-sense leads us to a path of abstraction 
and of negation. The process of abstraction 
leads us to a conception of the Godhead as 
the unprefixed ‘x’, whose justification is 
more logical than psychological, and the 
process of negation leads us to believe that 
truth is essentially transcendental and as 
such has nothing to do with the cosmic 
process which proceeds from an incorr- 
gible principle of nescience. But in 
India, with this trend of abstract and 
negative thinking, there is another domi- 
nant trend of positive thinking where 
divinity is found to be embodied. Here 
arises the question of the conception of 
a divine body as opposed to the ter- 
restrial body — the body of matter, death, 
decay. This Indian conception of the divine 
body may be looked at from two peints of 
view, either as a concrete body of spiritual 
substance possessed by the Divinity, or as 
a perfectly transubstantiated spiritual body 
possessed by the divinized perfect man. 


Th idea of divinity has its origin in 


Let us discuss them separately with reference 
to particular systems of Indian thought. 

Vaisnavism in India was never satisfied 
with a God of metaphysical abstraction. 
God, with the Vaisnavas, is the embodi- 
ment of perfect love and of beauty not only 
figuratively, but literally. The Lord in His 
divine abode eternally enjoys His Divine 
sport in a divine body which is real. What 
is the secret of this divine body of the Lord ? 
Of what is it made, and what are its com- 
ponents ? It may be said in reply that the 
body of the Lord is identical with the nature 
of the Lord. He must not think in the 
human analogy that there is the body of the 
Lord and a possessor of that body —a 
deha and a dehin ; in this case the body 
and the possessor of the body are identical, 
and as there is no possibility of a distinction 
of any sort between the form of the Lord 
and His essence, there is no internal differ- 
entiation ( svagata-bheda) of any sort in 
the supreme Lord. The essence of the 
Lord includes three attributes, namely, sat, 
cit, and dnanda — existence, consciousness, 
and bliss ; the body of the Lord also includes 
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just the same attributes. In the scriptures, 
the Lord is often found described as a 
perfect Person and is spoken of, for example, 
as cil-ghana, ananda-ghana, rasa-ghana. 
The word ghana in this context suggests 
compactness or solidity ; the body of the 
Lord is then consciousness and bliss solidi- 
fied in an immutable image, the mūrti, As 
the Lord in His pure essence remains in the 
apräkrta dhāman — that is, the supra- 
natural abode, there cannot be any touch 
of gross sensuous elements in His body ; 
the effulgent material of which His body — 
and not only His body, but even the region 
where He resides in His pure being — is 
composed, is called visuddha-sativa which 
is a pure spiritual substance. 


The Power of the Lord’s Existence 


Tt has been said that the power by which 
the Lord exists (sandhini Sakti) has a 
special purpose of  self-manifestation ; 
visuddha-sattva may be described as the 
‘ substantial form’ of that special purpose 
of that particular power of God that sus- 
tains His very existence. As the body and 
essence of the Lord are identical, and as He 
is saccid-dnanda-vigraha ( transfiguration 
of Jl existence, consciousness, and bliss ) 
both in body and in soul, there cannot be 
any distinction between the various parts of 
His body, and no limb or sense-organ can 
have any special work ; every part of His 
body possesses the power that all the sense- 
organs can have (cf. angani-yasya sakalen- 
driyaurttimant: ). In the scriptures, we find 
Him described both as possessing an organ 
and as not possessing it ; both descriptions 
are correct, because He does not possess the 
human organs of senses, but He possesses 
a ‘divine or non-natural form of them. 
When the scriptures speak of His body 
resembling that of the human being, the 
similarity must relate to form only, but not 
to ingredients, 
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scientific or philosophic mind as mere theo- 
logical fabrications in response to the 
anthropomorphic urges of our mind. With- 
out entering into a detailed study of the 
standpoint of the Vaisnavas on this belief 
in the divine body, what we are particularly 
interested in noting is that in the province 
of Vaisnavism there was the idea of a 
spiritual substance as opposed to the ma- 
terial substance. The utssuddha-saitva of the 
Vaisnavas, of which the dhdman ( abode ) 
and vigraha ( body ) of the Lord are com- 
posed, is an element as is asuddha-sattva 
( non-purified intelligence belonging to 
mundane nature); but the fundamental 
distinction is that the one is a spiritual 
element whereas the other is gross. Further, 
there is an implied idea of the gross being 
transformed into the spiritual. 

The Vaisnavas, particularly the Bengal 
Vaisnavas, believe that a devotee can, by 
dint of his continual religious endeavours — 
by his one-pointed devotion — cast off the 
gross impurities of his body and mind 
( figuratively described as crossing the river 
virajad, where virayi means bereft of all 
impurities ) and enter the dhadman of the 
Lord, and there enjoy the dalliances of the 
Lord eternally as an attendant ( parikara ) ; 
the devotee thus allowed to enter the region 
of the Lord as an attendant must enter it 
with a body, and that body cannot but be 
a divinized body. 


Buddhist Theory 


In the province of Buddhism, particularly 
in Mahayana Buddhism, we have the well- 
known theory of tri-k@ya, or the three bodies 
of the Buddha, namely, dharma-hiya, 
commonly known as the body of law; 


_sambhoga-kaya, the body of bliss; and 


nirmana-kaya, the body-of transformation. 
Avoiding all the controversies, it may be 
said that the éi-ka@ya theory in Mahayana 
developed with the belief that a godly man 
must not pdssess-a body of the same subs- 
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tance and quality as an ordinary man of 
fiesh and blood. After the Buddha’s death, 
his personality soon became hallowed ; 
naturally, a large section of his followers 
were not content to confine his extraordinary 
personality to a particular historical ex- 
istence ; popular psychology demanded a 
subtler and more glorified existence for the 
Lord beyond the mortal frame. So a belief 
grew as early as Pali Buddhism that the 
Lord had a double existence, the ~#pa-haya, 
the gross physical existence, and the 
dharma-ka@ya, existence in the eternal and 
all-pervading body of law. In later times, 
this rupa-ka@ya was further subdivided as the 
nirmana-kaya, the gross body of transforma- 
tion, and sambhoga-kaya, a subtle refulgent 
body of bliss. In earlier Buddhism, this 
tri-kāya theory represented primarily a 
Buddhalogy which may be explained in the 
following manner. The dharma-kaya of the 
Buddha represents the quintessence of the 
Buddha as pure enlightenment or perfect 
wisdom, a perfect knowledge of the law, 
which is the absolute truth; it is the 
samdadht-haya of the Buddha, or the Buddha 
in mirvana. But before he merges into 
mrvana, he possesses and enjoys, for his 
own sake and for others’ welfare, the fruit 
of his charitable behaviour as a Boddhi- 
sattva, and this is the body of enjoyment, 
or the beatific body. Human Buddhas, who 
are like illusory phantoms and are created 
through magical contrivances, represent the 
murmdna-kaiya, the body in creation. 

When this Buddhalogy began to develop 
cosmological, and even ontological, signifi- 
cance, dharma-ka@ya was conceived some- 
thing like the undifferentiated and unquali- 
fied Brahman of the Upanisads ; it is the 
eternal and immutable one underlying the 
diversity of things, it is the ‘ thatness ’ 
( tathata-riipa ) underlying that is and is 
not, the cosmic one, the ultimate reality, 
the void, the uncharacterized all-pervading 
Pure consciousness of the Mabāyānists, 
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Nirmana-kava, on the other hand, represents 
the gross physical existence. Here, we have 
to concentrate on the conception of the 
beatific body, which is neither a state of 
formless existence nor a state of material 
existence. It is a body indeed with all the 
implications of a body, but it is a body of 
bliss and of light. It is a very subtle body 
which manifests itself in the various condi- 
tions of bliss in superhuman beings for 
preaching the noble truths. It is ‘an 
exceedingly refulgent body, from every pore 
of which streamed forth countless brilliant 
rays of light, illuminating the lokadhatus as 
innumerable as the sands of the Ganges. 
When this body stretched out its tongue, 
innumerable rays of light issued forth from 
it, and on each ray of light was found a 
lotus of thousand petals on which was 
seated a Tathagata-vigraha, (an umage of 
the Tathagata, a sort of mrmānņa-kāya ), 
preaching to Bodhisattvas, Grhasthas 
( householders ),, Pravrajitas ( recluses ), 
and others the dharma consisting of the six 
paramitas’. (Dr. N. Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to 
Hinayana, p. 118). 


The Idea of Bodhisattvabood 


This belief in a subtle body of light and 
bliss becomes deeply significant in relation 
to the general Mabayanic idea of Boddhi- 
sattvahood. Leaving aside the traditional 
mystery that hangs round the figures of the 
Bodhisattvas, described in the popular 
Mahayanic texts, Bodhisattvas may be taken 
to be highly advanced personalities who 
have, through long processes of discipline 
and of “meditation, replaced the impurities 
of their physical form by light and bliss. It 
has been said that these Bodhisattvas first 
qualify for the attainment of perfect enligh- 
tenment and absolute tranquillity, through 
the absolute cessation of the existential 
series ; but when they consider themselves 
fully qualified for the attainment of such a 
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state, they postpone it through a strong 
resolution and keep themselves actively alive 
in this world in order to serve humanity 
and all beings by helping them in their final 
deliverance through the attainment of per- 
fect enlightenment. i 

It is seen therefore that a Bodhisattva 
lives and moves and has his being in this 
world of phenomenal existente, yet he is 
never touched by the principles of defile- 
ment that may bind him to the world of 
miseries. This indicates a separate existence, 
a separate body, for the Bodhisattva, and 
we may call it a divine body — a body of 
enlightenment and of compassion — in 
which the Bodhisattva lives as a superman. 
This body of bliss has been described in the 
Mahāyänic texts, although generally vaguely 
' but poetically ; but our stress is on the point 
that the Buddhists also believed strongly in 
the possibility of a supra-mundane divine 
body. 

This ideal of Bodhisattvahood — a self- 
imposed life of a missionary in an effulgent 
body of light and bliss, working for the 
uplift of all beings — has its analogy in the 
ideal of the immortal spiritual existence of 
the Natha gurus of India in a dematerialized 
ditine body for the guidance and the inspi- 
ration of followers. The Natha Siddhas, 
a well-known sect of Indian yogins, have 
rather a well-defined conception of the 
divine body. As a Saivite sect of yogins 
they aimed at the attainment of perfect 
Sivahood by their yogic practices. But 
what is the essential nature of Lord Siva ? 
It is absolute immutability in a spiritual 
body of knowledge and of bliss. , 

How can such a state of immutability in 
a spiritual existence be attained ? It is not 
by the total negation of our mundane ex- 
istence in the corporeal form; it is by a 
process of transformation and transubstan- 
tiation of this very corporeal form. The idea 
of liberation generally implies a final disso- 
lution of the corporeal form, or the final 
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dissociation of the spirit from the body. 
But the Siddhas were strongly opposed to 
this ideal of post-mortem liberation ; instead 
of trying to liberate their spirit or the soul- 
substance from the fetters of bondage in the 
material body, they tried to spiritualize the 
whole being, including the grossly physical 
body, to change, through a continual pro- 
cess of transformation, the material 
substance itself into the soul-substance. 
This Siddha cult seems to be an offshoot 
from the ancient school of Rasayana, or 
chemistry. It is known to students of ancient 
Indian chemistry that this science had a 
theological background. Siva is the supreme 
Deity who is Mrtyufijaya, or the conqueror 
of death. To conquer death and to attain an 
immortal body like that of the Lord is then 
the final aim of the yugins of this school. 
Death and decay are the inevitable conse- 
quences of this physical form ; immortality 
cannot therefore be attained unless the in- 
gredients of this physical form are changed. 
These chemists, or rather alchemists, were 
believers in the transubstantiation of matter 
through the application of a chemical subs- 
tance ; therefore they tried to make the body 
immutable by changing the very quality of 
the ingredients of the body by the applica- 
tion of. rasa —a chemical combination of 
mercury and sulphur or mica. This belief 
in the transubstantiation of the body through 
the application of rasa seems to have 
acquired some yogic significance even before 
the advent of Patafijali, the author of the 
Yoga S#ira ( Aphorisms ) ; for in one of his 
aphorisms he refers to the possibilty of 
attaining siddhi ( perfection ) even by the 
application of herbs. In the commentary 
on the aphorisms, Vyasa and Vacaspati 
explain that siddhi by ausadhi (herb or 
medicine ) refers to the school of yogins who 
attained perfection with the help of Rasi- 
yana. The Natha Siddhas seem to have 
taken the incentive from here and changed 
the chemical process of Rasayana to a 
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psycho-chemical process of yoga where rasa 
means the nectar oozing from the moon, 
supposed to be situated in the head. 


The Hatha Yoga School 


The Siddhas belonged to a school of pre- 
dominant Hatha-yoga involving physical 
and physiological practices. The first target 
of their yoga-sdédhana, or religious en- 
deavour with the help of yogic practices, was 
kéya-siddhi, or the perfection of the body. 
How can the body be perfected? It can 
be made perfect by a gradual change of the 
gross matter. It has been said in some of 
their texts that this ordinary body has first 
to be burnt out through the continual appli- 
cation of the fire of yoga. So far as the 
physical existence in the gross matter is con- 
cerned, one must be dead first and then the 
dead body has to be revived through a yogic 
regulation of the nectar that oozes internally 
from the moon. This process of burning, 
or rather dematerializing, the body through 
yoga and the revivification through the 
nectar — the life-giving juice — grants the 
yogin a siddha-deha, a perfect body. 

But this attainment of the siddha-deha is 
no end in itself, it is but a means to real 
religious efforts — efforts for the attainment 
of a divya-deha, a divine body, an immut- 
able spiritual body which leads him to 
ultimate Sivahood. This divine body, the 
Natha Siddhas believed, can have free 
movement in all the three worlds and, 
perfectly dematerialized as it is, it does not 
have to adhere to the spatio-temporal laws 
of the universe. This indestructible spiritual 
body is absolutely free from the principles 
of defilement or the asuddha-maya ; but it is 
associated with the principles of ussuddha- 
maya, which prevents it from becoming 
absolutely static and acts as the purified 
dynamic principle for its further evolution 
through subtler stages to lead it to the final 
state of Sivahood. The yogims in their 
divine body are prompted by the principles 
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of visuddha-maya to benevolent activities, 
rendering spiritual guidance to innumerable 
religious aspirants, and this state is the 
fittest state for becoming a guru, or spiritual 
preceptor. 

In the absence of any principle of defile- 
ment, benevolent activities in the divine 
body -will never bind one to the world of 
miseries and suffermgs. The Natha yogins 
believed that Hatha-yoga does not yield 
supernatural powers only; it has the 
capacity of transforming slowly and gradu- 
ally the substance of the body. Our ordinary 
life of continual change leading to decay 
and death is controlled by the ordinary laws 
of nature, which can act only on the material 
ingredients of the body. But if the body 
can be dematerialized, the laws of nature 
will no longer have any direct sway over it. 

The Nātha yogins laid particular stress 
on a set of yoga practices for the transubstan- 
tiation of the body. They held that the 
gods in heaven have an immortal body 
because they drink nectar. The Vedic sages 
also performed the soma sacrifice and drank 
soma juice with the idea that it has the 
power to rejuvenate and invigorate the body 
in such a way as to make it immortal. The 
sages drank soma themselves and offered 
it to the gods. It is believed that the moon 
is the depository of soma which bestows the 
vital power. The Natha Siddhas believed 
that this moon is- situated within the body 
of man in the highest plexus, sahasrara, 
situated in the head. Through a continual 
process of distillation, the quintessence of 
the whole body is deposited in this moon in 
the form of soma or sudha or amrta 
(nectar); strict discipline, physical and 
mental, and the total arrest of any kind of 
physical loss will result in the abundant 
flow of the nectar from the moon. But in 
the ordinary process, the nectar oozing from 
the moon trickles down and is eaten by the 
sun situated in the region of the navel. 
This sun represents kälägni, the fire of des- 
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truction, whereas the moon represents the 
principle of creation and preservation. 
This life-giving soma or sudha has to be 
preserved from the all-destroying fire of the 
sun, and the body, already burnt or withered 
by the austere practices of yoga, must be 
rejuvenated with its flow. This process of 
_the body withering and then being rejuyenat: 
ed with nectar will, the Siddhas believed, 
ultimately transubstantiate the body which, 
from being a physical body of change, will 
be transformed into a divine body of immu- 
tability which will be composed of pure 
spiritual substance. 


The Flow of Nectar 


This conception of a divine body has 
acquired a deep philosophical and religious 
significance with reference to the ideal of 
the divine life as expounded by Sri Auro- 
bindo. He has realized the truth of a con- 
tinual flow of amrta (nectar, the flow that 
makes one immortal) not only behind: the 
life-process of the individual man, but behind 
the evolution of the whole cosmic process ; 
and that flow is the flow of infinite divine 
bliss which is to be attained and utilized, 
not for the extinction of the being of the 
mean, but to immortalize the being by diviniz- 
ing the whole of it. It is not merely a 
Utopian ideal, it is the truth of all truths ; 
for, ‘From the divine Bliss, the original 
Delight of existence, the Lord of Immor- 
tality comes pouring the wine of that Bliss, 
the mystic soma, into these jars of mentaliz- 
ed living matter ; eternal and beautiful, he 
enters into these sheaths of substance for 
the integral transformation of the being 
and nature.’ (Sri Aurobindo, The Life 
Divine ). ` 

Man’s spiritual quest has more often than 
not been along negative lines. To know the 
truth we always argue that ‘ this is not the 
truth’, ‘that is not the truth’; truth is 
not in the diversified world of physical 
forms, it is not ‘in our body of flesh and 
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blood, it is not in our life-process, it is not 
in our emotions and aspirations, it is not in 
any of our pleasures and pains; it is the 
one transcendental Absolute, beyond every- 
thing that is. But, according to Sri 
Aurobindo, the spiritual march is not a 
march towards a total negation ; it is a path 
of larger and completer affirmation. Too 
much stress has been laid on the Upanigadic 
saying that the truth is ‘One without a 
second’, but this has not sufficiently been 
read in the light of the other formula, 
equally emphatic and imperative, that ‘ All 
this is Brahman ’. 

‘The passionate aspiration of man up- 
ward to the Divine has not been sufficiently 
related to the descending movement of the 
Divine leaning downward to embrace 
eternally Its manifestation. Its meaning in 
matter has not been so well understood as 
Its truth in the Spirit.’ (Jbid.) In catch- 
ing at the truth we have always rejected 
the manifestation of truth, but the mani- 
festation is as real as the truth itself only if 
we can view it rightly as its own manifesta- 
tion. 

Man can attain to perfect manhood by 
fulfilling God in life, and not by a total 
rejection of life. His life begins from 
animal vitality, but achieves its fulfilment 
in a divine existence. ‘Life in its self- 
unfolding must also rise to ever-new pro- 
vinces of its own being. But if in passing 
from one domain to another we renounce 
what has already been given us from eager- 
ness for our new attainment, if in reaching 
the mental life we cast away or belittle the 
physical life which: is our basis, or if we 
reject the mental and physical in our attrac- 
tion to the spiritual, we do not fulfil God 
integrally, nor satisfy the conditions of His 
self-manifestation. We do not become per- 
fect, but only shift the field of our im- 
perfection or at most attain a limited 
altitude. However high we may climb. 
even though it be to the Non-Being itself, 
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we climb ill if we forget our base. Not to 
abandon the lower to itself, but to trans- 
figure it in the light of the higher to which 
we have attained, is true divinity of 
nature.’ ( Ibid.). 


The Life of Ascent 


The spiritual life is generally viewed as a 
life of ascent. There is the ascent first 
from matter to life, from life to mind, and 
from mind to the spirit ; but this represents 
only half of the whole cycle ; there is the 
other half of the descent of the spirit in 
mind, of the spiritualized mind in life, and 
of the whole again in matter. Spirit and 
matter are thus the two poles within which 
the whole cycle of involution and evolu- 
tion takes place, We cannot live in the 
divine by ascending to the highest stage 
of divinity; divinity must be made to 
descend gradually to the lowest principle 
of our life, to the very base of our human 
life on earth. Every cell of the body has 
to be spiritualized before we can expect 
really to have a lfe divine. 

‘We may by a progressive expanding or 
a sudden luminous _ self-transcendence 
mount up to these summits in unforget- 
table moments or dwell on them during 
hours or days of greatest superhuman 
experience. When we descend again, there 
are doors of communication which we can 
keep always open or reopen, even though 
they should constantly shut. But to 
dwell there permanently on this last and 
highest summit of the created and creative 
being is in the end the supreme ideal for 
our evolving human consciousness when it 
seeks not self-annulment but  self-perfec- 
tion.’ (Jbsd.). What is needed is a full 
spiritual transformation, a permanent ascent 
from the lower into the higher conscious- 
ness, and a permanent descent from the 
higher into the lower nature. ` 

How can this total transformation be 
effected ? It is by surcharging the lower 
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principles by the light and power descend- 
ing from the supermind. They are re- 
ceived by the mind through the overmind, 
by life through mind, by’ matter through 
life. And through this process the lowest 
principle becomes transformed into the 
highest ; matter itself becomes spintualized. 
As to the possibility of such a transforma- 
tion, it has been held that both spirit and 
matter, as the two poles of the creative 
process, possess the power of both evolu- 
tion and involution of all principles. When 
we say from the standpoint of science that 
life evolves from matter, or that mind 


‘evolves from life, ‘ we accept the Vedantic 


solution that Life is already involved in 
Matter and Mind in Life, because in 
essence Matter is a form of veiled Life, 
Life a form of veiled Consciousness. And 
then there seems to be little objection to a 
farther step in the series and the admission 
that mental consciousness may itself be 
only a form and a veil of higher states 
which are beyond Mind.’ ( Ib:d.). 


Obstructing Veils 


To transform a lower state into a higher 
means really the removal from the lower 
of the veil that was obstructing the free 
play of the higher. The divine does not 
descend into us because of the veils in 
between the sheaths of our being, always 
obstructing the descent and free play of 
the divine. As these obstructing veils are 
removed one by one, divine light and 
power penetrate and permeate our whole 
being, step by step, till the lowest stage 
of material existence also becomes’ diviniz- 
ed; and when the whole being is thus 
divinized man becomes superman, the man 
divine. This integral change of the whole 
being through divine light and power pre- 
supposes perfect preparation for the 
change, for, ‘If the psychic mutation has 
not taken place, if there has been a pre- 
mature pulling down of the higher Forces, 
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their contact may be too strong for the 
flawed and impure material of Nature and 
its immediate fate may be that-of the un- 
baked jar of the Veda which“ could not 
hold the divine soma wine ; or the descend- 
ing influence may withdraw or be spilt 
because the nature cannot contain or keep 
it’. ( Ibid.). l . 

So long as there is no descent of the 
divine into all the layers of our being, and 


no consequent integral transformation of - 


our being, we live in the domain of impure 
nature and are bound by the -ordinary 
laws of nature. But as soon as the 
complete mutation takes place, the laws of 
impure nature lose all power of controll- 
ing our being, which is ordained by divine 
laws. The divine laws are the will of 
God; the divinized superman therefore 
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becomes a perfect instrument in the hands 
of God, in and through which God sets 
forth His divine music in an unobstructed 
way. In such a state, ‘ He would feel the 
presence of the Divine in every centre of 
his consciousness, in every vibration of his 
life-force, in every cell of his body. In all 
the workings of his force of Nature he 
would be aware of the workings of the 
supreme World-Mother, the Supernature ; 
he would see his natural being as the becom- 
ing and manifestation of the power of the 
World-Mother. In this consciousness he 
would live and act in an entire transcen- 
dent freedom, a complete joy of the spirit, 
an entire identity with the cosmic self and 
a spontaneous sympathy with all in the 
universe.’ (Ibid). 


e Rebirth is triple ; there is, firstly, the rebirth of our intelligence , secondly, of 
our heart and our will; and finally, the rebirth of our entire being. 


* 


* 


Everything proves itself by itself as soon as we have acquired the interior 
experience of the truths revealed through faith, so soon as we are led by faith to 
vision, or in other words, to full cognizance. 


* 


* 


The science of the prophets was experimental possession of the truth of the 
symbols. The highest degree (for successive development to higher altitudes ) is the 
entire opening of our inner sensogium, by which the inner man attains the objective 


vision of real and metaphysical verities. 
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VERYONE who values Hinduism, 

both as a personal religion and as 

a social discipline, must have 
realized its increasingly apparent short- 
comings as a creative and dynamic social 
force. But it is difficult, for many reasons, 
either to be positive about the source of 
these weaknesses, or to suggest reforms 
that will be practicable and acceptable. 
Even if these two difficulties could be over- 
come, there are obstacles in the way of 
being frank and outspoken about the 
requisite changes and the principles under- 
lying them. 

The difficulties in defining a proper ap- 
proach to the question are manifold. First- 
ly, ıt is almost impossible to separate the 
essentials of our great religion from its non- 
essential appendages. Secondly, it is almost 
equally difficult to relate these essentials to 
the true spiritual needs and the daily life 
of the masses. Thirdly, before we can pro- 
vide for the satisfaction of these spiritual 
needs, we have to be sure whether modern 
conditions of life will permit spiritual needs 
to emerge in the active consciousness of the 
individual and to gain effective social Tecog- 
nition, Lastly, even if we make certain 
reasonably valid assumptions” on these 


doubtful points, it is a task for another 
avaidra, no mortal man, to see that the 
spiritual needs of the average Hindu are 
met by measures acceptable to the demo- 
cratic sentiment and consciousness of modern 
times. , 

And yet it is into this controversial sphere 
that I have ventured. But this is a problem 
that is so important that the feeblest mind 
will refuse to abandon it. 


Weaknesses in Hinduism 


The history of Hinduism and of Hindu 
society during the past 150 years; particularly 
the past one or two decades, has repeatedly 
demonstrated the weaknesses of Hindu 
society as a social organization, and of 
Hinduism as a faith that can fulfil the two- 
fold aim of all religions, namely, to provide 
social cement for those who profess it in 
common, and spiritual solace and elevation 
to its aðherents. Most Hindus are apt to 
forget this twofold purpose which any 
religion should subserve. In fact, we are 
apt to react violently to any suggestion that 
it is not with spiritual matters alone that 
religion is concerned. 

Religion, in all its variety of forms, from 
totem worship upwards, springs from the 
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prime need to unite, for purposes of 
survival; members of each tribe or com- 
munity. We are inclined to deny ‘the 
biological or social value of religion, because 
the marvellous stability of Hindu society 
over thousands of years, and its ability not 
only to keep together its own members, but 
also to absorb strangers and new-comers 
into its fold, have made us take the biologi- 
cal and social value of religion for granted. 

We regard our faith only as a means of 
ultimate individual salvation to be attained 
through many janmas, through the working 
out of a running account of good and bad 
karma and through the final awakening of 
the individual soul. This habit of taking 
for granted the social aspect of our religion, 
as also what J may call its aspect of social 
survival, had led to a relative over-emphasis 
of the individual aspect. The result was 
the growing fondness for disputatious doctri- 
nal dialectic among the learned, the chaos 
of belief and ritual among the middle 
classes, and the deep-rooted, fatalistic inertia 
in the masses, which appears as an implicit 
acceptance of the main tenets of the reli- 
gion, but only so long as there is nothing to 
jolt the mass mind out of its pathetic 
contentment. i 

At the first impact of Christianity and of 
European culture, the weaknesses became 
apparent. Christian missionaries brought 
Hinduism into contempt by emphasizing 
the superficial attributes of polytheism and 
idolatry which, let us remind ourselves, 
were the operative part of Hindu religion 
so far as the majority of Hindus were con- 
cerned. British politicians held ug up to 
the scorn and ridicule of the civilized world 
by stressing the apparently undemocratic 
character of our social structure and draw- 
ing pointed attention to social evils like 
untouchability. Against all this, there was 
no hard core in Hindu society, which was 
at once devoted and enlightened enough to 
assess this external criticism at its proper 
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worth and to make clear to the troubled 
conscience of the Hindu community, where 
that criticism was just, and where it was due 
to motivated misrepresentation or honest 
misunderstanding. There was no one to 
take the valid part of this criticism as the 
cue for healthy reform for all. Nor was 
there an organized church for Hinduism 
which could offer battle to the critics and 
keep alive the cause of reform. 

The reformist campaigns of the last 
century, praiseworthy as they were, from 
one or two standpoints, were vitiated by 
the fact that they were lacking in self- 
assurance and in clarity of perception on 
the needs of the masses in religious matters. 
They gave a veneer of modernism where 
differences of age must count for nothing. 
They gave the polish of fashion to the faith 
of a smail section of the English educated 
classes. But, as far as the structure of 
Hindu society was concerned, they could 
not claim to have even papered the cracks. 


Foreign Exploitation 

There was no mistaking the fact that, 
once British rule was firmly established, 
Hindu society began to show ominous 
fissures. The contrast, supposed and real, 
with the democratic basis of Christianity 
and of Islam was exploited to the fullest 
extent, not only to the disadvantage of the 
upper classes, but of Hindu society as a 
whole and, most of all, of Indian nationalism. 
The attack on Hinduism and on Hindu 
society undermined the position of its upper 
classes and their hold on the masses, and 
disintegrated Hindu society. 

Strangely enough, the shortcomings in 
the Hindu social structure became even 
more apparent after the advent of freedom. 
The same lack of self-assurance, which led, 
in the past, to the nervous disownment of 
idolatry, as the only means of proving our 
correct understanding of Godhead, led, in 
the era of freedom, to an exaggerated 
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emphasis on the secular State, as the only 
way of repudiating communalism. Not 
that the secular State is not by itself lauda- 
ble. But it is inspired by a nervous 
anxiety to refute the charge of com- 
munalism, and is followed by an assertion 
of the right of the secular State to legislate 
on matters touching radical religious belief 
and usage of Hindus, as also an ostenta- 
tious disregard for the unity and integrity 
of Hindu society, even an active encourage- 
ment through legislative sanction of dis- 
tinctions and differences among Hindus. 

Now, surely, it is time to take stock of 
the position of Hindu society and to create 
awareness of its basic weaknesses. For it 
is no longer the malevolent foreigner who 
is driving a wedge into the cracks and is 
shaking our social structure to its founda- 
tion. It is our own leaders who are show- 
ing a lofty disdain for the strength and in- 
tegrity of our religious community and 
threaten it. And that is sure proof, if ever 
we lacked it during the last one hundred 
-years, that not only has Hinduism weakened 
the allegiance and loyalty of those who call 
themselves Hindus, but it has lost the 
power also to shape the thoughts of our 
leaders, to mould the social and individual 
ideology of our people, and to keep for 
the life and culture of the people of this 
country its distinctive character. 

In such conditions of increasing social 
disintegration, it is not surprising that the 
common people are exposed to all the 
dangers raised by the warring social ide- 
ologies of modern times. Religion as such 
has gained a not undeserved notoriety for 
loading the scales in favour of the privileged 
and the propertied classes. Let no one try 
to deny the truth in this allegation. But it 
may be recognized that religion has acted 
in favour of the individual also, giving 
some thought to his integrity as an indi- 
vidual, that it has provided sorge checks to 
the tendency of individuals to form groups 
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for aggrandizement, that it has been almost 
the only force that has counselled caution 
against exaggerating the value of immedi- 
ate material experience. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that institutional religion should 
have lent itself, as much as it has done, 
to charges of favouring the rich and the 
propertied classes at the expense of the poor, 
and that the position and attitude of the 
Church in the West were such as to make 
ecclesiastical history as susceptible to 
Marxian economic interpretation as the 
history of feudalism or the history of 
industrial capitalism. 


Class Conflict Avoided 


What is relevant to our present purpose 
is the fact that whereas Christianity was 
powerless at every stage to control the 
forces of class conflict, Hinduism achieved 
the miracle of neutralizing these forces and 
passions by means of a society frankly based 
on class divisions, but stabilized by a care- 
ful balancing of relative advantages. It 
would be impossible to explain this point 
fully in a single lecture. Suffice it here 
that what Western historians condemn as 
the poverty of India’s internal history is in 
reality a testimony to the insight and Skill 
of the social engineers among our ancients. 
They had a comprehensive understanding 
of life as a whole, of the needs of individuals 
in different grades, walks, and stages of 
life, and of the requirements of social 
stability and individual development. That 
comprehensive understanding enabled them 
to create a social structure and a general 
millieu „of social conditions in which the 
perpetual and explosive social unrest, which 
is the keynote of European history, was 
unknown for thousands of years. That 
social structure gave no room either for 
class discontent or individual frustration. 
It rendered equally impossible the tyranny 
of the few over the many and the demagogic 
aggressiveness of the crowd. It gave a 
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framework of social and economic life, 
which ensured security for all and enabled 
the individual to push his economic life to 
its proper place in the background and to 
turn his attention to his moral and spiritual 
development. Of varnadsrama, the āśrama 
was, if anything, a more important part 
than varna. And nothing has been more 
disastrous to the future of Hinduism than 
that the enthusiasts of varndsrama have 
confined all their emphasis to the varna 
aspect, ignoring the importance of the 
moral and spiritual development of the 
individual implied in drama. 

The freedom from subversive class con- 
flict, which Hindu society enjoyed to such 
a unique degree, was, I believe, due to 
the phenomenal success of the ancient social 
engineers, as I might call them, in devising 
a form of social organization that persuaded 
the individual to think less of the dubious 
economic gains he might secure by uniting 
with other members of his class, than of 
the rich, unbought graces of life flowing 
from individual self-development and the 
sense of being at peace with the world. 
The modern Marxist might strain the facts 
in order to fit Hindu social history into the 
franfework of economic interpretation. But 
he must recognize that Hindu society was 
not the only society in which status, and 
not contract, was the dominant characteris- 
tic. Feudalism in medieval Europe was 
equally guilty of emphasis on status and 
repudiation of the idea of contract. But 
because the idea of individual self-develop- 
ment was not strengthened by means of a 
religious outlook seeping through to the 
masses, feudal society had none of the 
stability which Hindu society enjoyed till 
very recent times. 


: t Opiate’ Aspect 

We would be lacking in intellectual 
honesty, if we deny the ‘ opiate ’ aspect of 
religion in India, as in the rest of the world. 
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It is inevitable that, when men are dis- 
suaded from attaching undue importance 
to fractional improvements in wages or 
other economic gains, the cultural or re- 
ligious reasons adduced must appear to have 
an economic motivation behind them. But 
at least in conditions of productive tech- 
nique and efficiency, in which changes in 
distribution could make little difference to 
the standard of living, which was quite 
satisfactory, it could be more than usually 
stupid to encourage people to nurture ideas 
of class conflict and fill the social landscape 
with innumerable time bombs. 

So far as Hinduism and Hindu society 
are concerned, it would be a great help if 
it is recognized that it is of somewhat 
remote, or academically historic, ‘interest 
how far Hinduism, too, is guilty of having 
acted as an opiate on the mind of the 
masses. The very poor quantum of indus- 
trial development or economic progress that 
this country had in the past is in itself 
sufficient to show that the extent of 
economic exploitation, which the Hindu 
religion can be said to have aided or abetted, 
cannot bear comparison with what obtained 
in other countries. What is more, the last 
few decades have shown that religion in 
India has been no impediment to the 
violent assertion of their rights by workers 
and peasants or by others on their behalf. 
On the other hand, not only is it neutrali- 
ty proved to some extent by the progress 
of Leftist movements in the past few 
decades, but the absence of the healthy 
restraints which true religion, as distinct 
from any exploitative make-believe of it, 
can exercise over the aggressiveness of in- 
dividuals and groups, has been even more 
apparent in India than in other countries, 
because Wwe lack also the regulative power 
which the clear understanding of economic 
self-interest provides for the people of the 
advanced industrial countries. ` 

One might say that where there is neither 


. 
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religion nor a regulated economic conscience 
to guide men in the mass in a setting of 
sharp class conflict, the chances of recovery 
of reason are too slender. In other 
countries, reason is expected to re-emerge 
as the result of a counter-revolution which 
the excesses of a revolution may be relied 
on to bring about. But in India, there is 
no ground yet to despair of persuading all 
classes to keep reason on its throne even 
during the worst wrangles about relative 
economic advantages. For, the Hindu 
religion, whether or not it erred in inducing 
the lower classes of Hindu society to respect 
the upper, certainly did’well to teach the 
average Hindu not to attach undue im- 
portance to his immediate material experi- 
ence, or to be swayed too much by it, nor to 
grouse militantly about his lot in life or 
that of his fellows, nor to import into his 
relations with his fellow-beings too much 
prejudice or passion or self-righteousness. 

This lesson was taught by a set of basic 
beliefs in rebirth ; in karma ; in the evolu- 
tion of the individual Jiva on the plane of 
a cosmic understanding of life; in varna 
as the basis of diversion of socially neces- 
sary labour on the economic, political, and 
religious side of social life ; and in drama 
or a spirit of working detachment and de- 
tached devotion to duty as the means by 
which the individual can develop himself 
mentally, so as to attain a sense of being 
at peace with a necessarily imperfect world. 
The essence of the Hindu religion lies in a 
close correlation of useful beliefs and ideas 
on the cosmic, the social, and the indi- 
vidual planes of life, and in making them 
effective in the daily life of all classes of 
people, according to their cultural edu- 
cational, or other capabilities and attain- 
ments. ° 


Equality An Ideal 
The recognition of the igequalities of 
individual potentialities, which is certainly 
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realistic, whether you like it or not, is un- 
doubtedly distasteful to the common man 
who has been taught to regard democratic 
equality as the supreme fact of life. 
Whereas other religions make a factual 
equality of man the starting point of the 
exposition of their tenets and doctrines, 
Hinduism stresses that samadrsii, the 
capacity -to regard all forms of life as 
equal, ıs the attribute, and the least of the 
attributes, of the 7#anin. There can be no 
cuestion that it is wise to treat equality as 
an ideal, and -tbat it is folly to regard it 
as a fact. But it is also true that a social 
structure or a religious society, which 
accepts the facts of inequality all too openly 
and seems to emphasize them, will be 
considered by the majority of people as 
revolting, unjust, and repugnant to their 
sense of self-respect. 

The genuine social campaigns of our time 
in India, apart from those which, like the 
trade union or the Kisan movements, have 
a frankly economic motivation, are remark- 
able for the blend of the political and the 
socio-religions aspects. The campaign for 
the removal of untouchability and the dis- 
abilities of the scheduled classes, the anti- 
Brahmin campaign in the South, the® rise 
of what Sri Nehru has aptly called casteism, 
the tendency amongst considerable sections 
of Hindus for over half a century to find in 
conversion to other religions the self respect 
which they believe is denied to them in 
the Hindu fold — all these are arresting 
instances of the evils that good ideas have 
wrought in our social life. What use is it 
that the inequalities, which Hinduism wishes 
to alter, are true and no amount of wishing 
them otherwise will be of any avail? Who 
in modern times will be able to persuade the 
average man that a religion is not un- 
democratic just because it does not shirk 
the fact of inequality? And, again, who 
amongst us’ will be able to perpetuate 
Hinduism in ‘its customary forms without 
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weakening the structure of Hindu society 
and depriving our national life of the excel- 
lences which adherence to the true spirit of 
Hinduism alone will ensure? 

Though all the traditional forms of 
Hinduism are on the decline ; though Hindu 
society is steadily losing strength through 
more and more desertions ; and though. it is 
riven by jealousies and conflicts, there has 
been no attempt to make amends. 


The indifference is not intentional. 
Hinduism has no organized church whose 
heads could make it their duty to keep the 
flock within the fold. Moreover, even the 
most educated among the Hindus would 
find it difficult either to define the essence 
of Hinduism, or to explain it to the masses 
in such a manner that desertion and dis- 
sension will be checked. Educated Hindus 
find it hard to agree on the proper grading 
of the wide variety of values which Hindu- 
ism, traditional and pristine, seems to 
bring within our reach. Those who are 
learned in Sanskrit and in the Sdstras are 
understandably enough enthralled by the 
aesthetic charm of what they have learned, 
and find themselves incapable of that 
sympathy with the modern trends which is 
essential to pick and choose from the ideas 
handed down from time immemorial. The 
modern mind, which has failed, for some 
reason, to add the leaven of our ancient 
thought to the dough of modern Western 
education, is only equipped to stir the 
minds of all the classes, particularly the 
lower classes, without any ability to point 
to a new haven of rest and repose. It is 
only those who have combined fnodern 
Western knowledge and ways of thought 
with knowledge of Sanskrit and the Sastras 
and who have recovered from the unfair 
and ill-informed attacks of foreigners on 
our religion, which swept the educated 
Hindus of an older generation off their 
feet, it is only such people that can give 
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purposive and effective thought to this 
question, 


Mathas’ Support Vital 


But there is little that they can do by 
themselves. For disagreement on essen- 
tials, or on the relative emphasis on them, 
is inevitable. And over points of such dis- 
agreement, only authority can provide the 
final decision or judgement. It is extremely 
unfortunate that where such authority may 
be considered to have been vested, there is 
little or no sign of interest in this problem. 
Orthodox as I am, or as I claim to be, I 
feel no compunction in stressing the fact 
that the heads of the different mathas 
established by the great Saikaracarya, all 
of them men of great scholastic and spirit- 
val attainments, have not thought of 
supporting effective reform of any kind. 
They still think nothing of appearing to 
the masses as ministers to the religious and 


_ spiritual needs of only the upper classes. 


I would not pit my own opinion against 
their judgement. But I cannot help think- 
ing that the cause of reform of Hinduism 
and Hindu society, and the question of 
giving our religion some kind of organiza- 
tional framework, would be altogether 
forlorn and hopeless, till reforms are spon- 
sored by the mathadhipatis acting in con- 
junction, 

We, thus, arrive at the point that, 
though the need for reform is inescapably 
clear, the different sections of Hindus who 
recognize the need are like the blind men 
who tried to comprehend the shape of the 


. elephant and are clinging to ideas which 


are essentially partial and have little rela- 
tion to the total form. It is no use think- 
ing that there is a wholly objective standard 
by whioh the content of the reform and 
the means by which it can be attained and 
, enforced can be clarified by any one group 
of people. , Even where the statutory 
authority of a sovereign State can be 
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invoked, laws are apt to fail where a 
general consensus of opinion is lacking. 
Where co-operation has to be voluntary and 
spontaneous and compulsion is confined to 
what the general ‘social conditions and 
climate of opinion can exert, this. con- 
sensus of opinion is altogether indispensable. 
And, I think, I have said enough to show 
how it is far more difficult to secure 
unanimity on the question of essential 
reforms in Hinduism and Hindu society, 
than in any sphere of social life known to 
man. : 

I may seem to end only on a note 
of despair. I have emphasized these 
difficulties only to show that the first task 
of all those who have at heart the strength 
of Hindu society and the furtherance and 
spread of its real excellences is not so much 
to determine the content of reform in any 
great detail, as to work for the emergence 
of this consensus of opinion. They have 
to direct their attention to the bridging of 
differences, the promotion of agreement, 
` the encouragement of the spirt of reform, 
and the interpretation of one point of view 
to the supporters of another, till all alike 
will learn to put the cause of reform above 
minor questions of detail of doctrine or 
ritual. í 

I have laid so much stress on the con- 
sensus of opinion and its promotion, 
because without such consensus there can 
be no effective reorganization. And there 
can be no consensus, unless the reform is 
acceptable to all classes and divisions of 
Hindu society, and is such as to inspire 
equal enthusiasm in all The fact — if it 
is a fact — that the undemocratic character 
of Hindu society and Hindu religion is an 
aid, and not a hindrance, to the develop- 
ment of the average individual loses all its 
importance in the approach to the problem 
that I have tried to sketch. If we put that 
idea aside, and if we remember also that 
Hinduism has never interfered with the 
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individual’s personal preferences in the 
matters of individual faith or belief, we 
shall have comparatively httle difficulty in 
accepting the equality of all Hindus as the 
basic principle and in proceeding to build 
on it a strong and enduring structure of 
Hindu society with a simplified scheme 
of doctrinal faith, daily routine of indi- 
vidual life, and specified patterns of 
communal worship and ritual on special 
occasions and seasons. 


Essential Requirements 


I shall give a few examples of these only 
to make my point clear. First, behef in 
reincarnation and evolution of the indivi- 
dual through successive births, and belef 
in spiritual development through perform- 
ance of whatever karma falls to one’s lot 
in life in a carefully cultivated spirit of 
detachment, capable of leading to mukti 
even in this life, are essential for any one 
who would like to be regarded as a Hindu. 
Secondly, in the routine of personal life, 
something like the upanayana of the 
dvijas, a sort of initiation, a rebirth for 
spiritual purposes, may be enjoined and 
insisted on for all Hindus And with it, 
a simplified sandhyd. The pitrkriyds and 
the Sraddha are already being observed by 
all classes, and all that may be needed is 
the inculcation of the spirit-of reverence for 
our past, which is what our ancestor wor- 
ship in reality denotes. 

As for communal worship on occasions, 
Bengal alone provides an inspiring example 
in the Durg& Pūjā and the associated 
festivals. For the whole of Hindu society, 
Mahasivaratri, Janmdstami, and Rama- 
navami could be specially chosen for the 
observance by all Hindus not only in India, 
but also in the lands in which Hindus have 
settled in large numbers. 

With this broad framework, the spirit of 
unity could be striven for and achieved, 
and scope will be left for differences of 
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regional and individual taste or usage. It 
would offend the susceptibilities of none, 
while it would kindle a new sense of dignity 
in what are now the lower classes. Slowly, 
-we might endeavour to get over the infan- 
tile, chaotic polytheism, which our Vedantic 
monism can only extenuate, but cannot 
cover up altogether. Reforms of this kind 
would be found acceptable by all, only if 
we get over our nostalgic longing for 
caturvarnya and realize that, of its twofold 
basis of varna and srama, varna is dead 
and drama was stillborn, except for 
a depressingly small number of individuals. 

If these reforms are classified and worked 
out in detail, if all those, who have any 
kind of authority, traditional or other, over 
their fellow Hindus, will endeavour to 
promote general agreement, then the tasks 
of Hindu leadership and the organizational 
- needs of Hindu society will become crystal 
clear. What sort of co-ordination and co- 
operation will be possible between the 
traditional mathidhipatss and modernistic 
missionary organizations like the Rama- 
krishna Mission, it is not necessary to 
determine in advance. For co-operation is 
bound to develop where agreement on 
essentials is ensured. But speaking in 
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general terms, the task of taking the new 
doctrines to the masses of Hindus and 
rousing their enthusiasm for them is one 
for modernistic missionary organizations 
rather than those who have been trained in 
the old traditional ways. Given the bless- 
ing of the orthodox mathas and the 
support of educated Hindus, our missionary 
organizations could work miracles in a 
short period and infuse a new life into the 
dry bones of Hindu society. 

Let no one think that by adopting the 
methods of missionary organizations, or 
by imitating Islam or Christianity in the 
matter of democratic equality, Hinduism 
will become indistinguishable from other 
religions. For Hinduism will be alone in 
its insistence on belief in reincarnation, in 
its emphasis on detachment as the proper 
condition of devotion to duty, and in its 
exhortation to all to put the affairs of this 
life in their place. By doing that, 
Hinduism will.provide the first corrective 
to the materialism of our times, the first 
bitter fruit of which is an ostentatious 
belief in the ethics and efficacy of class 
conflict. The world has need of such a 
religion, and Hinduism is marked out for 
that rôle. 


There is a saying in India that to see through Maya is to destroy her. But few 


realize how literally this is true. 


The disaster or difficulty that has ceased to confuse 


and bewilder us, is about to be defeated. The evil about which we can think and 
express ourselves clearly, has already lost its power. To measure our defeat 
accurately, is to reverse it. When a people, from the highest to the lowest, 
are united in straight and steady understanding of their circumstances, without 
doubt and without illusion, then events are about ta precipitate themselves. Discrimi- 
nation is the mark of the highest spirituality. Spirituality is the only irresistible 
force. Like the fire that wraps a forest in flame, is the power of the mind of a whole 


nation. 
e 
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Institute News 


An interesting comparison between Eastern 
and Western music was made by Sri Birendra 
Kishore Roy Choudhury, a well-known musician, 
when he presided at the Institute on the 3rd 
Aprl when Mr. A Bryson Gerrard, of the 
British Council, spoke on ‘An Introduction to 
Western Music’. Mr. Gerrard’s lecture was 
published in last month’s ‘issue of the Bulletin. 
Jn the course of his presidential address, Sri Roy 
Choudhury said: 

Western music devotes itself more to the 
building up of the architecture and: the form 
of music by material received through the senses 
from external nature. The stupendous form of 
a storm, or the form of rain, or of moonlight, 
and many other aspects of nature have been 
magnificently turned into music by the beauties 
of notes and silences gleaned from external 
nature. One is awe-struck before such music. 
This rich variety in the perfection of form 
explains why harmony 18 required ; varied notes, 
varied instruments, voluminous music, all are 
woven into one unanimous theme of music. 


Indian music, on the other hand, takes a 
completely different line of approach. In its 
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development it has followed the path of the 
reaction of the soul and life of man to all these 
different forms and beauties of nature. An 
Indian musician, observing moonlight, reacts to 
that moonlight in his own way, and he composes 
his music on moonlight according to his inner 
reaction. He collects and chooses materials and 
notes from the silence within. Hence the power 
of melody in Indian music. There is a line of 
music, instead of voluminous varied lines; a 
single line of music, with different rhythms and 
tones, threading its way through a background 
of silence. This is exactly what Indian music is. 
We appreciate the beautiy of the tones of that 
single line. The West appreciates the multifari- 
ous and various lines of music dancing in varied 
rhythms, creating various patterns, but all hung 
together in the harmony of its original 

These two forms of music, Eastern and 
Western, in reality and on deeper study, cannot 
be held to be anything other than one music. 
Each complements the other, as body does the 
soul. I visualize a greater music, a universal 
music, born out of the collaboration of these two 
musics ; one creating the beautiful form, and the 
other bringing down the rich soul of music. 


Sculptures in Relation to Templesein North and South India 


(IHustrated 


Saivism and Ifs Contribution to the Spiritual Culture of Indla 
Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L, P.R.S. 


At 6.30 p.m 
June 5: Classification of Indian Temples (Illustrated) 
Speaker: Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc 
President: R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph D. 
June 6: North Indlan Temples (Illustrated) 
Speaker: Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
President: Professor S. K. Saraswat, M.A. 
June 12: South Indian Temples (Illustrated) 
shaped Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
resident: Professor S. K. Saraswati, M A 
June 18 : 
Speaker: Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
President. Professor Jitendra`Nath Banerjea, M.A, Ph.D. 
Ai 6 pm. 
June 19 : 
pascal Principal Akshaya Kumar Banerjea, M.A. 
resident: 
June 26 : The Concept of the Universe in Hinduism 
Speaker: 


Prendent : 


Foo seh Ra oe Basak, M.A., Ph.D. a 
essor Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, M.A. 
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Observations 


EDUCATION TOWARDS WORLD 
CO-OPERATION 


T is a common experience in the life 
Í of the individual that some great 
crisis, a deep sorrow or an affliction, 
serves to awaken in the mind of the 
sufferer awarenesses and perceptions pre- 
vioysly unatttainable. What was formerly 
no more than a feeble groping towards the 
light is suddenly turned into a firm grasp 
of spiritual values. The spint expands 
and new growth on a spiritual level becomes 
possible Out of suffering itself is born the 
ability to go beyond it into peace. It 
appears that some such process is now in 
the making on a universal scale. Through- 
out the world the horror of the terrible 
possibilities of modern warfare has egripped 
men’s minds. A crisis has begun that will 
make possible a world-wide awakening that 
will ın turn help the spiritual advancement 
of the whole human race. 
In the meantime important developments 
are taking place in the minds of men. 
While international tension increases, and 


the worry and fear of global war daily 
become more real, a new outlook is taking 
shape: which, 1f allowed to grow, will stand 
the nations in good stead at the time of 
crisis and will provide a sure means of 
resolving many of the problems that now 
beset the world. 


The new outlook is based upon a con- 
ception of world unity far more real and 
practical than has ever before been possible. 
In a world divided against itself, every 
contribution made now towards the wide 
establishment of concepts of universal unity 
is of the utmost importance. There is a 
great urge today towards the practical But 
what is construed as practical is all too often 
conditioned by a very limited vision. Only 
the particular ‘ battle’ of the moment is 
allowed to constitute what 1s practical. 
The result is that in the name of practi- 
cality the world is faced with the possibility 
of vast*and terrible destruction that would 
leave present problems unsolved and, at the 
same time, create new and bigger ones. 
True practacality may be said to he, 
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therefore, in ways which will help solve 


problems at their root and, in additon, - 


serve man in his hour of spiritual need. 

The growth of a belief in this wider 
concept of practicality is gradually taking 
place. As long ago as the nineteen-twenties, 
in the days of the League of Nations, a 
group of men and women, led by the 
philosopher Bergson, realized that while the 
League was concerned with politics, another 
body was needed to establish true inter- 
national understanding. This led to the 
establishment of the International Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation, with 
Bergson as its first president. What 
Bergson wanted was, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray who was later its 
president for twelve years, ‘a committee ot 
thinkers, artists, writers, savants, from 
different countries, whose influence could 
gradually win their various nations to 
mutual understanding. They could begin 
by understanding one another, and proceed 
by calling conferences of thoughtful men of 
various professions, journalists, broad- 
casters, students, teachers, and the like, 
from different countries. Such a body, he 
thought, could express what he called the 
“Soul of the Leagne’’.’ Today, the 
United Nations has supplanted the League 
of ‘Nations, and UNESCO has carried 
forward the ideals and the work of the 
International Committee of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 


The Union for the Study of Religions 


And now it is noticeable that in various 
parts of the world organizations are being 
formed for the express purpose of estab- 
lishing knowledge and understanding among 
the nations. These organizations are them- 
selves an indication of the spread of the 
wider concept of practicality, for they are 
prepared to put men, money, and time into 
the urgent task of educating the peoples of 
the world towards genuine co-peration as 
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distinct from the co-dperation which, until 


‘now, has rested only on political expediency. 


One such movement, the Union for the 
Study of Religions, merits the close atten- 
tion of every thoughtful individual. 

The Union was formed in 1g51 when a 
Statement ot Aims was addressed to the 
Executive Board of UNESCO, supported by 
leading educationists and religious leaders 
trom all parts of the world. ‘ The essence 
of a people’s culture’, the Statement 


asserted, ‘is their ethical, philosophic and, . 


religious knowledge, and the literature and | 
art in which these express themselves. 
Without these no high culture can be under- 
stood.’ The purpose of the Union was 
stated to be ‘to promote ethical, philo- 
sophic and religious education and culture 
through the study of the great civilizations 
of East and West, with a view to better 
social and international understanding 
between the peoples of the world, and to 
their richer spiritual life.’ 

The Statement recognized the fact that 
present world tensions provided an oppor- 
tunity for the nations, in seeking to 
overcome those tensions, to enrich them- 
selves and each other: ‘ Mankind ought 
not to prepare only to avoid a Third World 
War ; it should also prepare for the first 
world-wide Renaissance that humanity has 
ever seen. Many or most of the Renais- 
sances of the past have been brought about 
by the inflowing of: influences from other 
civilizations that are at once good in them- 
selves and capable of absorption by the 
recipient civilization. Thus arose from 
India the great Buddhist Renaissances in 
Ceylon and China, South-East Asia, Korea, 
Japan and Tibet, from Greece the Renais- 
sance of Imperial Rome, as well as the 
great scientific, philosophic. and mystic 
Renaissance in Islam, pnd the medieval 
and sixteenth-century Renaissances of 
Europe ; and so on. The West will gain 
greatly through learning from the highest 
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achievements of the East, and the East 
through learning from the highest achieve- 
ments of the West. In this way East and 
West may gradually come together in spirit 
to form one richly diversified yet har- 
monious world-culture.’ 

The studies sought to be encouraged by 
the Union would, the Statement explained, 
promote social and international under- 
standing and the development of fuller and 
richer personalities: ‘The studies will, 
it is hoped, serve two purposes ; they will 
help to harmonize social and international 
relations, and to build up richer and more 
spiritual personalities. A great deal of the 
world’s trouble today has arisen from a 
lack of precisely this sympathetic under- 
standing of the traditional ideals and prin- 
ciples of other peoples : the two sides of 


the Iron Curtain fail to understand each. 


other’s background, assumptions and ideals ; 
Asia and the West similarly fail to under- 
stand each other. Without social idealism 
and love of others neither private and 
family life, nor political and international 
institutions, have any secure foundation. 
Such a mutual understanding and appreci- 
ation is doubly necessary and urgent in 
view of the present facilities for rapid and 
distant communication. So too man cannot 
live by, economic and political principles 
alone. He needs to know and love and 
value Truth and Beauty and Goodness, it 
the reason or spirit within him is to be 
satisfied. Every great civilization has its 
own contribution to make.’ 

The Statement was followed up by the 
publication of a provisional draft of the 
constitution and work of the Union, in 
which details of the organization of the 
Union were described. ‘The “ great re- 
ligions ’’ and philosophical systems to be 
studied will be pre-eminently Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Zarathustrianism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Greek philosophy, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam. The term “ religions ” 
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includes ethical, philosophic, specifically 
religious and mystical studies. ... The 
object of studying these religions is three- 
fold: (1) to bring about closer under- 
standing amongst the peoples and races of 
the world ; (2) to enrich the spiritual hte 
of the individual ; (3) to attract men to 
religion and the things of the spirit.’ 

The draft constitution brings out well the 
fact that international understanding must 
be based on knowledge of each other’s 
culture. ‘Ethics, philosophy and religion 
(including mysticism), in varying pro- 
portions, form the core of any great civili- 
zation, without which it cannot be under- 
stood. Thus China is unintelligible without 
Confucian ethics, as well as Taoist and 
Buddhist mysticism, India without the 
religious philosophy and mysticism of the 
Vedanta and Vaishnavite devotion, the 
Arab lands, Persia and Pakistan without 
the Quran, Muslim philosophy and Sufi 
mysticism, Europe and America without 
Christianity. Ethics, philosophy and re- 
ligion are to be found, not only in treatises 
and Scriptures, but in imaginative literature 
and works of art, whose meaning cannot 
properly be apprehended without them. 
They underlie the legal and social systems 
of the great civilizations, and they determine 
and direct the daily lives of the people. 
We cannot therefore understand any nation 
and its attitude to world problems without 
a sympathetic appreciation of its religion. 
To interpret its aspirations, motives and 
actions in the light of our own cultural 
background is bound to lead to misunder- 
standing. This in turn will lead to bad 
relations and hostility.” The study of re- 
ligion is therefore very important as a means 
of drawing men together through mutual 
appreciation. ‘ This mutual appreciation 
can alone in course of time form the foun- 
datiorf of one harmonious, richly diversified 
world-culture — man’s true alternative to 
a Third Wérld War.’ 
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The Union carries out its aims through 
Area Committees and a Council. (The 
Area Secretary for India is Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan.) Membership of the Union 
involves no financial obhgation, and 
members include (a) universities, schools, 
colleges and other educational and religious 
bodies where such studies are carried on , 
(b) local units and centres established by 
the Area Committees for the pursuit of these 
studies; (c) societies that promote the 
study of religions; (d) individuals who 
actively help this. 

The Union recommends that teaching 
and study of the religions should be both 
at the inexpert and expert level ‘ Back- 
ground courses’ and ‘outline knowledge 
courses’ are very valuable, and every 
attempt should be made to integrate re- 
ligious studies with other studies, particular- 
ly with science, economics, and history. The 
Union also visualizes the establishment of 
an international college of religions where 
‘religious thinkers of all nationalities who 
are already proficient in some field but 
wish to broaden their horizon could live for 
a time together, share in the use of a great 
Library and in critical and scholarly 
guidance, engage in discussion and con- 
ferences, meditation and worship, and come 
into touch with the thought, art and liter- 
ature of the surrounding culture and with 
its religious groups’. 


World Brotherhood 


Another practical attempt at education 
towards world co-operation is an American 
organization, founded in 1950, called World 
Brotherhood. ‘Friendship and team- 
work ’, states a UNESCO Bulletin issued 
on behalf of World Brotherhood, ‘ in human 
relations are essential in the preservation of 
those ideals and values upon which civil- 
zation depends. World Brotherhood" seeks 
mutual understanding and respect among 
people differing in religion, race, ‘nationality, 
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or socio-economic status and seeks liberty 
and justice for all. It takes no political 
positions nor does it employ any legislative 
pressures. It is an e@ucational organization.’ 


Here again we find an attempt to link up 
all individuals everywhere who base their 
lives upon the conception of the unity of the 
spit : ‘ World Brotherhood is a volun- 
tary, non-governmental association of 
individuals who believe in a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe and who derive 
their inspiration therefrom. These indi- 
viduals serve because of their interest and 
qualifications, and not as representatives 
of other orgamzations. World Brother- 


hood seeks to work with all agencies 
competent in the field of intergroup 
relations.’ 


The attempt ıs also made to unite on a 
common basis the followers of different 
religions, while maintaining the distinctive 
features of each religion : ‘ World Brother- 
hood strives for co-operation among all 
who recognize the moral law. It does not 
engage in doctrinal] debate, proselytizing, or 
interfaith worship, nor does it aim at union 
or modification of religions. It seeks 
rather to associate people of all religions in 
the Universal Brotherhood of man.’ ° 


From the biological aspect, the brother- 
hood of man is now well established. 
Therefore ‘ World Brotherhood seeks for 
members of all nations, races and religions, 
the same respect and rights that each 
mdividual wishes to keep for himeclf. 
This respect for thè rights of others is the 
foundation for hberty and the only sure 
way by*which anybody can have freedom.’ 


The methods of World Brotherhood are 
purely educational. The work is carried 
out through five departments or ‘ Com- 
missions’ which cover the fields of 
education, religion, community organi- 
zations, labour management, and media of 
communication. 
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The Commission on educational organi- 
zations ‘sponsors projects to provide 
additional professional training for teachers, 
social workers, and parents in the field of 
human relations; to work with them in 
preparing children for democratic living ; 
and to develop adequate textbooks and 
other teaching materials. These projects 
include (a) workshops for teachers, (b ) 
human relations centers in universities, 
(c) study conferences bn intergroup 
relations, ( d) programs in elementary and 
secondary schools, ( e ) courses in teachers’ 
colleges, and (£f) preparation of manuals 
‘for educators.’ 

The Commission on religious organi- 
zations ‘ enlists religious leaders and their 
congregations in promoting good will, co- 
operation, and justice among all groups. 
The program includes (a) . providing 
religious organizations with materials and 
ideas for religious teaching of youth, (-b) 
working with religious educators on inter- 
group problems, and ( c ) providing teachers 
for summer youth conferences.’ 


The Commission on community organi- 
zations ‘ works with cultural, civic, welfare, 
women’s, .youth, veterans’, and other 
confmunity organizations to help make 
democratic good will a pattern of world 
living.’ 

The Commission on labour management 
organizations ‘ arranges public forums and 
human relations seminars in factories and 
commercial enterprises to lessen intergroup 
hostilities and frictions that cause economic 
and psychological losses ’. 


The Commission gn media of cdémmuni- 
cation ‘ carries the Brotherhood message to 
the citizens of all nations through the 
world’s press, radio, television, films, 
theatres, and fine arts ’. 


As has already been reported in this 
Bulletin, a team of three representatives of 
World Brotherhood visited the Institute 
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„this aspect of its work, for the 
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last March when on a tour of Asia. They 
were Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor 
of Washington University and a Nobel 
Prize physicist, the General Chairman of 
World Brotherhood; Dr. Everett R. 
Clinchy, President of the movement; and 
Professor William A. Shimer, former senior 
professor of philosophy at the University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, who is Director of the 
Pacific-Asia Division of World Brother- 
hood. 


The Work of This Institute 


In providing a platform for such visitors 
as the team of World Brotherhood repre- 
sentatives, and in co-operating with the 
work of such movements as the Union for 
the Study of Religions, this Institute 1s 
fulfilling three items mentioned in its Aims 
and Objects. These three items are: 
(xz) ‘The promotion of the comparative 
study of foreign cultures, ideologies and 
political, social, and economic systems to 
find rallying points of unity and areas of 
co-operative action, so that the pooling of 
values and experiences may lay the 
foundations of a world community.’ (2) 
‘ The promotion of cultural relationships and 
the cultivation of an exchange of thought 
between India and other countries in order 
to help provide a basis for mutual under- 
standing and goodwill which will pave the 
way to a world culture founded upon a 
synthesis of science, philosophy, and 
religion.’ and (3) ‘ The promotion of the 
cause of world peace. and co-operation 
founded upon the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual solidarity of mankind.’ 

The Institute attaches great importance to 
“ intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual solidarity of 
mankind ’ is the message of Indian culture. 
The Institute believes that world co-oper- 
ation “must be achieved through social 
education, and with the construction of its 
new puildings, the Institute plans to expand 
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its work in this field. It plans to establish 
a Department of Humanistic and Social 
Studies which will include a section on 
Comparative Religion and Philosophy, in 
which will be emphasized the basic es- 
sential unity underlying the different religions 
and systems of thought. It is the aim of 
the Institute to become an international 
centre where religious thinkers and students 
of ‘all nationalities and of all schools of 
thought can meet, study, and live together. 
Making use of the Institute’s library, the 
students and scholars will also hold dis- 
cussions, conferences, and symposia. 

Since its inception sixteen years ago, the 
Institute has worked quietly and in a 
small way for the promotion of cultural 
telations between countries. Many dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors have lectured at 


the Institute and taken part in Institute | 
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functicns ; some have been the guests of 
the Institute. On the other hand, through 
its publications, libraries and universities 
in all parts of the world have been put in 
{ouch with Indian thought. 

Thus it is that the Institute welcomes the 
establishment of new organizations, like 
those, here described, that recognize the 
importance of education towards world 
co-operation. ‘If we wish to bring about 
radical changes in our patterns of 
behaviour’, Dr. Radhakrishnan has said, 
‘we should bring about changes in our 
modes of thought. We must start revo- 
lutions in the minds and hearts of people.’ 
The developing conception of world unity, 
and the sturdy attempts now being made 
to make that conception the basis of 
practicality, are signs that the revolution 
has begun. 


The worthy faiths are those that liberate the soul of man and promote a holy 


communion, 


They give nourishment to 
belong to the Omega of human growth and its 


the fulfilment of those qualities that 
spiritual experience. They are 


translated ‘through generosity, compassion and courage, and breathe best in àn 
atmosphere of freedom. They are implicit with the recognition that love of man is 
the mortal test of the love of God. 


Today there is pressing need of those worthy faiths that alone give strength and 
light in a bewildered and wounded world. There are elements of corrosive cynicism 
in the blood-stream of our common humanity, and from this come maladies that 
will bring further sorrow if the means of healing be spurned. Let us then offer our 
worthy forms of faith to our brethren, not simply in words nor only in prayers but 
in deeds that demonstrate our conviction. 


There must be a fellowship of faiths if there*is to be a fellowship of nations. 
There must be a communion of souls if there is to be a community of peoples. 
The responsibility, therefore, resting on men and women of faith is very great 
and profoundly searching, and calls us to discipline and devotion if we are to be 
truly faithful to our respective visions of Infinite Being. 


REGINALD SORENSEN - 
( An extract from his article ‘The Tree of Human Life’ in Forum, September 
1953 ) 


Religion as a Universal Problem 


Panpit RIsHraM, B.A. 


Pandit Rishiram is well known as a cultural ambassador 
who has travelled widely to carry abroad India’s message 


of universal religion. 


His thoughtful lecture on ‘Cultural 


Problems of Indians Abroad’, given at the Institute last 
year and published in the August issue of the Bulletin, 


evoked much interest. 


The Institiute was glad to welcome 


him again in February this year, when he delivered the 
i lecture on whick the present article is based. 


HE world has shrunk considerably 

within the past fifty years, enabling 

us to maintain close contact with 
the most distant parts. Today, we cannot 
afford to live in isolation, or to solve our 
social and political problems by ourselves. 
Circumstances compel us to have a wider 
perspective. The great wars have brought 
mankind closer and perhaps a new hu- 
manity and a new world are in the making, 
these wars being only a symptom of 
labour pains. If people cannot live in 
harmony, Providence gives sharp re- 
minders of their oneness. 

The function of religion is essentially to 
bring the people close together, and if it 
cannot perform its function, it should be 
discarded. In politics, imperialism and 
colonialism are being condemned and are 
fast disappearing, and wherever they exist, 
they are only tolerated fpr the time being. 
In religion also, no imperialism will be 
tolerated. If any great religion wishes to 
dominate the world through its teachings, 
it is a vain dream. If it is a question of 
worshipping books, forms, and person- 
alities, however great, there will be always 
difference in inclinations, tastes, and 
selection. 

Owing to emphasis on technical and 
scientific education and in the absence of 


the higher values of spiritual life, educated 
people are now relegating religion to the 
background in all countries and are pay- 
ing more attention to physical comforts 
and enjoyments. Religious leaders also are 
to blame equally for this situation, as they 
are always emphasizing differences and 
thus placing barriers between man and 
man. There have been efforts to organize 
parliaments on religion and to bring re- 
ligions on a common platform unitedly to 
promote goodness and brotherliness among 
mankind ; but vested interests, bigotry, or 
ignorance have stood in their way. It is 
now necessary that importance should be 
given to religion as a universal problem and 
conditions created where truly religious 
minded people, though belonging to differ- 
ent faiths and creeds, realize their common 
goal and strive for the common good. 


Religion and Culture 


Nowadays, the word ‘culture’ is be- 
coming more popular in signifying the 
unity of mankind. The reason is obvious : 
‘it is free from those factors associated with 
religion, outward creeds, rituals, and ex- 
clusive “claims. Culture does not merely 
mean «music, dance, painting, and litera- 
ture, but it does represent the inner growth 
and development of a people. How do 
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they treat strangers — are they hospitable, 
or are they indifferent, or are they inimical ? 
Do they appreciate the point of view of 
others ? What is their outlook on life — 
do they give more importance to physical 
and vital enjoyments, or do they attach 
greater value to the refinement of their 
soul, sacrifice for others, love and sympathy 
for all, without any distinchon of race 
and colour ? Do they accept the essential 
oneness of human beings, in spite of their 
different race and colour, and do they 
respect them simply because they are 
human beings and not merely because they 
belong to their race and to their church ? 
All these are essentials of a truly religious 
life, and art, literature, and music all are 
outward manifestations of this inner de- 
velopment. In fact, religion and culture 
connote the same ideals of life. 

Culture should not be confused with 
sophistication. A man living in a remote 
village may not have access to radios, to 
telephones, and to motor-cars, but he may 
be truly cultured, if he is hospitable, is 
true to his word, and is a man of wide 
sympathies On the other hand, a man in 
a big city, with all the up-to-date parapher- 
nalia of the latest material comforts, may 
be uncultured, if he is self-centred, is 
natrow-minded, and ıs intolerant of others’ 
point of view. To my mind, there is not 
much difference between religion and cul- 
ture. Both represent inner qualities. If 
countries consider it necessary to exchange 
cultural missions, it is strange that we 
should relegate religions to votaries of 
intolerant creeds and observances. 


Religion, Science, and Philosophy 
In some educated circles it 1s thought: 
that religion and science are incompatible 
and that with the progress of “science, 
religion is bound to recede. They think 
that religion deals with a world that can- 
not be proved scientifically aÑ that there 
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Is a growing tendency to accept facts 
proved by science and recognized by the 
whole world without much difference of 
opinion. There is so much divergence in 
the religious beliefs of even learned people 
that the ordinary unprejudiced man is 
confused by this conflict. and eventually 
becomes indifferent, if not hostile, to re- 
ligious dogmas. 

Similarly, it is beheved-that there is 
conflict between religion and philosophy. 
Whereas religion is supposed to be mere 
faith, philosophy is held to be a free intel- 
lectual quest after truth and the ultimate 
values, and, therefore, they also are not 
reconcilable. The philosopher, lke the 
scientist, does not accept anything on mere 
scriptural authority or faith, but he employs 
his reason and logic and ıs not afraid of 
the findings to which his reason leads. 
Unfortunately, in Europe, there have been 
occasions when philosophers and scientists 
have been persecuted and outcasted, be- 
cause they could not conscientiously accept 
the religious dogmas held to be self-evident 
truths at that time. The result was that 
science, philosophy, and religion were put 
into separate compartments and no synthesis 
was possible. On the other hand, hostility 
and a feeling of resentment have grown in 
each against the progress of the other two. 

For a long time, India has been accepted 
as a home of religion. India has given 
birth to great religious teachers who have 
inspired not only millions of Indians, but 
many abroad as well. Even today, most 
of the leading scholars and statesmen look 
to India for moral and spiritual enlighten- 
ment. Therefore, it will not be impertinent 
if, in dealing with different aspects of 
religion, I refer to the Indian outlook on 
religion and life. 

From the Indian point of view, there is 
no conflict between science and religion, 
nor between religion and philosophy. Their 
respective problems are to discover truth 
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and goodness underlying this life, just as 
the problem of art and literature is to dis- 
cover joy and beauty in this world. They 
are the ultimate values of human life, and 
they have been the first as well as the last 
fields of quest ever since man learnt to 
think. In every age, thousands of men 
and women have dedicated themselves to 
the disinterested search for truth, and, 
today, mankind has the precious legacy of 
their wisdom and sacrifice. In fact, the 
real greatness of a nation or a country is 
not considered to lie in her wealth and in 
her military power, but in the acquisition 
of spiritual strength ; and she is judged by 
her contribution to human progress. 

In India, religion, philosophy, and 
science have always been complementary 
to one another. Philosophy tries to reach 
the highest truth intellectually, which is an 
essential element in human hfe. Therefore, 
a religion without a philosophy is consi- 
dered mere superstition and sentimental- 
ism, and a philosophy without religion is 
an abstract intellectual pursuit with no 
practical achievement. In India, religion 
and philosophy have united to make both 
richer. By the practice of yoga, the intel- 
lect js sharpened, and intellectual develop- 
ment creates deeper interest in entering 
into the reality. 

Science and philosophy also are not in- 
compatible. Both seek after the truth in 
different ways. , Science deals in parts, 
philosophy takes the whole of life into its 
compass. The human body requires the 
attention of many scientists, like physicists, 
chemists, anatomists, biologists, and psy- 
chologists ; but they do not have to Snquire 
into the purpose of human life as a whole, 
which is the province of philosophy. 
Science, in its progressive march, practi- 
cally borders on metaphysics, the atoms 
and the electrons being reduced to a mere 
form’ of energy, which in turn is a mani- 
festation of consciousness, instead of con- 
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sciousness being the product of material 
factors. Ultimately, all ideas and actions 
rest on truth, on which neither science nor 
philosophy has said the last word. They 
have sufficient humility to declare the in- 
finitude of knowledge, and no religious 
man, or no artist, has ever said that the 
end of goodness and beauty had been 
reached. Let us keep faith in the great- 
ness of human endeavour and go on enrich- 
ing our life by these great discoveries in 
the domain of science, of philosophy, and 
of religion. What the scientist calls inscruta- 
ble nature, and the philosopher infinite 
knowledge, the religious man refers to as 
the infinite Spirit, or God. Thus, the 
difference is merely terminological. Indian 
religion is not afraid of science or of phi- 
losophy, whose progress cannot harm real 
religion. On the other hand, they may do 
away: with false dogmas, superstitious 
beliefs, and meaningless rituals, which 
would be good riddance. 


Religion and Dharma 


In India, religious conception is expressed 
by the word dharma. Unfortunately, this 
word cannot be exactly translated in any 
language, just as there are words in other 
languages that cannot be accurately 
rendered in an Indian language. The 
word dharma cannot be translated by 
religion, by duty, or any such word. It 
represents a world of conceptions. The 
nearest meaning can be the true nature 
of an object, or of a person, or of every- 
thing in the world which sustains it in 
its true aspect, and when this true nature 
is lost, the object loses its true value. 
We may wish to know the dharma of 


water. It is the production of a cooling 
effect. The dharma of fire is the sensation 
of heat? Now, we cannot define the 


religions of fire, nor of water. Similarly, 
we can talk of the dharma of an animal, 
or the natum of animal life. The dharma 


of a teacher is to look to the welfare of the 
students ; the dharma of a judge is to be 
impartial in meting out justice. Naturally, 
the question arises, What is the dharma 
of-man ? What is his true nature? What 
is the fulfilment of human life? This 
question is dealt with as manava-dharma, 
or the religion of man. Throughout 
ancient - literature, this dharma refers to 
man without qualifying any sect. There 
was no problem of separate religious bodies 
up- to 3,000 years ago. Manu, the great 
lawgiver of India, 
dharma, or the dharma of man. In the 
epics, it is named drya-dharma, or the 
religion of the noble-minded. Therefore, 
this is a universal conception of religion, 
applicable to every human being. In no 
scripture js it spoken of as Hindu religion, 
which was a name applied by foreigners 
like the Greeks and the Muslims to distin- 
guish it from their religion. 


First, some characteristics of this dharma 
are given, which are essential for every 
good man ; for example, Manu says: ‘ The 
ten attributes of a religious life are con- 
sidered : (1) perseverence, (2) forgive- 
ness, (3) self-control, (4) honesty, 
(5) purity, (6) control over the senses, 
(7) intelligence, (8) discrimination, 
(9) truth, and (10) control over the 
temper’. ( VI.gr ) 


The true nature of man is described as 
oneness with the supreme Spirit, and re- 
ligion is the way of life to realize that unity. 
Furthermore, each man’s dharma is des- 
cribed as pertaining to his stage in life, his 
mental development, and his selection of 
profession. It is called varndsrama- 
dharma. One hundred years was considered- 
the normal span of life, and this period 
was divided in four stages : (1) up to 25 
years, the student period ; (2) from 25 to 
50, household and community life; (3) 
from 50 to 75, the retirement ‘period ; and 


calls this mänava- -~ 


“(4 ) from 75 to 100, life in the eternal, or 
life of spiritual contemplation. 

Each of these stages had its own dharma, 
or the duty assigned to it. There was no 
need for a creed or any ritual, and dharma 
applied to all. The different. levels of 
man’s development, both mental and 
spiritual, were recognized, and the idea was 
to help him to advance. There was no 
question of theoretical faith, but dharma 
was a practical guide for inner develop- 
ment to the highest extent. 

As long as the spirit of religion continued 
as a living one, this dharma was open to 


everyone and gradually all newcomers were 


absorbed. When the spirit waned, weakness 
set in, and aggressive proselytizing religious 
creeds invaded India. Though Indians 
constructed defensive walls round their 
religion, the growth of the religious spirit 
ceased, 

Now, again, that catholicity of religion 
is being asserted and that universal concep- 
tion is being introduced and the essence of 
all great religions accepted equally, without 
giving much importance to difference of 
language and nomenclature. Mahatma 
Gandhi, claiming to be a good Hindu, 
could say that he was trying to be a good 
Christian, a good Muslim, and a good 
Buddhist as well. There was no contra- 
diction in this statement. Some Christian 
missionaries at a conference decided that 
Mahatma Gandhi could not make this claim 
unless he accepted Christ as the only son 
of God and unless he established his re- 
lationship with God through Him. 
Mahatma Gandhi affirmed that he had 
that rélationship and that he felt that 
Presence in his inner being. Whether he 
called it Krsna or whether he called it 
Christ was immaterial. 


The Main Problem of Religion 


The great question before religion is : 
“To which God shall we offer our wor- 
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ship ? ’— kasmai devaya havisa vidhema 
( Atharva-Veda, XIII. 5). There is no 
doubt that every religion worships God, 
but the confusion arises when every great 
religion offers a historical person as the 
only saviour and mediator to God, and the 
common man is bewildered as to whom to 
accept and whom to reject. 

Once, on a voyage from London to South 
Africa, I met a number of Christian 
missionaries from Europe and America. 
One day, I had a talk with one of them 
who seemed to be serious, and free from the 
fanaticism so common among missionaries. 
At first, he said that he believed, not con- 
ventionally but through personal experience, 
that unless the world believed in Jesus 
Christ there was no salvation for anyone. 
I asked him to relate his experience. He 
said that in the First World War he was a 
soldier in France, surrounded by sin and 
suffering, and that he was very much 
troubled mentally and prayed for some 
telease. Jesus Christ appeared to him in 
a dream, gave him consolation, and raised 
him with His own hands out of that mire of 
sin. “After the war, he gave up his private 
profession and became a missionary in 
Afrjca. I-told him that I accepted the 
truth of his experience, but I asked whether 
such an experience was possible to any 
non-Christian also. He hesitated and was 
unable to reply. I told him that in India, 
there were thousands of men and women, 
quite honest and intelligent, who could 
recount similar experiences featuring Sri 
Krsna, on the basis of which they could 
declare that unless the world believed in 
Sri Krsna, there was no salvation for any- 
one. In Muslim countries, there were 
possibly a large number of people with a 
corresponding experience featuring the 
Prophet Mohammed. And Buddhists 
could relate their personal experience and 
how they were saved by Lord Buddha. 

I said that if we accept one experience, 
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there was no reason why we should reject 
the experience of others, and if we accepted 
all these experiences, how were we to solve 
the problem of salvation ? He was a little 
confused, but being a straightforward 
gentleman, he replied that the problem 
never occurred to him and that he could 
not say anything. I explained that the 
power contacted in these experiences was 
the same, but since he had been born in a 
Christian family and had always believed 
and prayed to Christ as the only saviour, 
when he contacted the one supreme Spirit, 
he at once gave that spirit the image of 
Christ. In the same way, the Muslim 
linked the Spirit to his Prophet and the 
Hindu to Sri Krsna and the Buddhist to 
the Buddha. But there have been mystics 
in all religions who concentrated and 
meditated deeply and transcended the con- 
ception of personalities in their higher 
experience. 

When St. Augustine once went into a 
trance, he spoke only of the eternal Power 
in his experience and not about Christ or 
the Trinity. i 

Hindu yogins unanimously talk of the 
infinite Brahman of bliss and wisdom in the 
“flights of their deep meditation. Muslim 
Sufis also talk of one God without a second. 
When the Buddha was questioned about 
his spiritual experience, he did not give it 
the name of a deity, or of a personal God, 
but declared it the eternal Righteousness. 

Whether or not my Christian friend was 
satisfied, J do not know, but it has to be 
repeated here that we owe a great debt to 
all the great personalities, who have inspired 
millions of people in all lands and in all 
ages to dedicate their lives in service of 

*love to their fellow-men. They had the 
humility not to emphasize their own indi- 
viduality, but said that they were one with 
their Father and had come to do His work 

When I first visited Calcutta and was 
walking afong one of the principal 


streets, I happened to see some five or six 
sign-boards over adjoining shops, each 
declaring, ‘The only genuine shop of the 
late Lakshmi Babu ’. I was a bit perplexed 
and thought that either they all were 
genuine, or that all were false. It was 
explained to me that Lakshmi Babu was a 
flourishing jeweller with a large clientele. 
After his death, his sons could not continue 
in joint business and so each opened a 
separate shop in the same street. Each of 
them wished to trade on the father’s repu- 
tation, which accounted for the similarity 
of the sign-boards 

I then realized that business enthusiasts 
alone were not guilty of this practice, but 
also the intelligent leaders of the great 
religions who were doing the same thing. 
They also~display the same sign-board, to 
the effect that each of them is the sole 
agent of God’s estate, and each claims a 
monopoly over the issue of passports to 
heaven. This is why intelligent people are 
disgusted, not knowing whether to follow 
the God of the Christians, or of the 
Muslims, or of the Hindus. All want to 
reach the top of a mountain, to which there 
are many approaches. The climbers must 
choose the best path. Swami Viveka- 
nanda said that it would be a great day 
when everyone had his or her own religion 
The reactions of the human soul to the 
supreme Soul are infinite, and so there can 
be infinite manifestations of that relation- 
ship. 

True religion is not a social institution to 
which all must conform. It is a quest for 
the Infinite. So the question, ‘To which 
God shall we offer our worship? ’, is 
answered in the same Vedic texts, ‘ That 


God, who is always seated in the hearts of ° 


men’ and ‘ who is known by the pure ia 
mind and in heart’ ( Katha Upanisad, 
VI 17 & 9); and ‘ Who is the illuntinator 
of the inner soul, the giver of strength, 
whose moral government is retognized by 


all wise men seeking immortahty, and who 
controls death also’ ( Atharva-Veda, XIII 
5). He is the God for all beings, who 
dispenses His love and justice to all with- 
out any distinction of race, colour, or creed. 


Rituals and Religion 


Every religion aims at the highest reali- 
zation, but this is not available to everyone 
for the asking. Each one has his own 
capacity of understanding and of right 
effort, and it is a long and arduous path. 
Every religion has prescribed certain beliefs 
and practices, prayers, holy books, rituals, 
penances, sacrifices, charity, and similar 
disciplines. These are meant for people 
who cannot at once grasp the attributes of 
the higher soul. They are a means for 
purification and not an end in themselves. 
They may differ in their form and method 
ot performance, and are not, therefore, the 
primary part of religion. It is also these 
different scriptures, rituals, and outward 
observances that separate one religion 
from another. 

In Indian religion, again and again, the 
point was emphasized that these beliefs and 
observances were meant for the growth of 
the mner life, and that if they did not dead 
to that, they were worthless The Vedas 
are considered the greatest authority in the 
Hindu religion, and their reading and 
recitation a very meritorious deed of re- 
ligious life; but the Rg-Veda itself 
declares, ‘ Who does not know Him, mere 
reading of the Veda will not be of any 
avail to him, only those who realize Him 
will enjoy the bliss and peace.’ (I. 164- 
39) 7> 

Manu the great lawgiver, perhaps, had 
this truth in view when he made an 
elaborate comment on the same topic He 
says, ‘ The reading of the Vedas, renuncia- 
tion, sacrifices, austerities, and other dis- 
ciplines do not in the least benefit a person 
who is not pure in heart.’ ( Manu, II. 97 ). 
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We ` should remember that the main 
purpose of religious: life is to develop 
friendliness for the unhappy, compassion 
for the sufferer, cheerfulness towards the 
good, detachment towards the wicked, 
equanimity in one’s life, and equality 
towards all. If we keep in view these 
great qualities, we can live in peace 
and goodwill among all types of people, 
of whatever creed or colour. When we 
attach too much importance to dogmas, to 
tituals, and to outward observances, we 
always create rifts and conflicts. It is a 
general experience in everyday life that 
truly religious minded people of different 
faiths can and do live in perfect harmony 
and respect for each other. On the other 
hand, theologians of the different faiths, 
however learned, when they meet, often 
quarrel and assert their own superiority 
over others. 


Freedom From Patronage 


Religious people and religious institutions 
cannot grow in spirit if they are obligated 


to the State, to financial corporations, or to. 


rich patrons. It was long recognized in 
India that the development of true religion 
required the utmost freedom from the 
pressure of vested interests. Indian re- 
ligion has withstood great political upheavals 
and aggressive religious forces from outside. 
Modern historians trace the present religion 
and culture back 4,000 to 5,000 years, 
during which powerful nations rose and 
disappeared, leaving mere mention in 
history. 

There must be some reason for the 
longevity of our great religion, “still the 
dominant one of the great masses of India, 


representing the second great bloc of“ 


humanity. Indian religion dominates not 
merely in longevity and numbers. Even 
today, it has personalities, both men and 
women, who command the love and the 
respect of a great portion of the civilized 
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world. This shows that, in spite of long 
political subjection and consequent economic 
poverty, India still has spiritual power and 
the capacity to regenerate. The secret is 
in her deep spiritual culture and religious 
freedom from any domination. Through- 
out the ages, this religion has been propa- 
gated and preserved mainly thréugh three 
agencies, the family priest, the Asramite, 
and the wandering monk. 


The Family Priest 


The family priest lived a normal domestic 
life, with the difference that he devoted all 
his time and energy to the study of the 
religious literature, to the performance of 
religious rites, and to the reading of the 
great scriptures to families and at community 
mectings. He lived simply and assumed 
the responsibility for guiding the family 
under his care. He did not engage in any 
business or profession for his livelihood, but 
the families under his influence provided 
voluntarily for him. It was a relation of 
mutual regard and love. When any family 
went wrong, the priest had the courage to 
reprimand it in a spirit of love and 
compassion. This system worked satis- 
factorily for thousands of years and kept 
religion alive. No family was expected to 
be without a priest. 

Today, the traditional priesthood still 
exists, but it has lost its influence on the 
family. Priests are called merely to perform 
the important ceremonies connected with 
marriages and deaths, but they are not held 
in high respect. Most of these priestly 
families, being highly intelligent, have 
taken to profitable professions as lawyers, 
doctors, and engineers and have entirely 
given up priestly work. 


The Ashbrama Tradition 

The Agramites, or hermits, represented 
the second and higher grade of religious 
propagators. They did not perform any 
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religious rites for families, nor did they 
live among them. They lived in beautiful 
retreats, far from the bustle of busy towns. 
They devoted themselves to meditation and 
to the study of spiritual and philosophical 
problems. The atmosphere of their Zśramas 
was full of peace, of purity, and of enlighten- 
ment. They, too, lived frugally, their 
needs being met by Nature and with the 
gifts of admirers. Even kings strictly 
obeyed the drama discipline, respected 
their sanctity, and paid their homage to 
them. The whole of the Ramdyana and 
the Mahābhārata are full of descriptions of 
these hermitages. 

Asrama life has not altogether lost its 
charm and its value. On the other hand, 
some of the most gifted Indians have kept 
this great tradition alive by themselves 
adopting this kind of life. 

Asramas cannot be conducted by trusts 
and by managing boards. They depend 
upon the personality of the teacher. There- 
fore, one drama cannot continue from 
generation to generation. If one master 
goes, others come to set up new dramas. 
Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna Order have 
built @sramas in the United States of 
America, which are retreats of peace and 
quiet from the strain of the high tempo of 
life. 


The Role of the Monk 


The wandering monks represented the 
high-water mark of Indian spiritual culture. 
They were few, but they were the living 
ambassadors of the Godly spirit. They were 
above country and race, and wherever they 
went, they promoted joy and purity. They 
begged their food, -and they were not 


expected to remain in one place for more ~ 


than three days, because of the claim on 
their time. They could reform and re- 
primand even great kings, if they strayed 
from their dharma. We had a few such 
wandering monks in modern “India like 
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Swami Dayananda, Swami Vivekananda, 
and Swami Ramtirtha, who had tremen- 
dously creative personalities and who dis- 
tinctly brought a change in the religious 
life of the country. 

Whenever a religion earns the patronage 
of the State, or of vested interests, it begins 
to perish. It is gratifying that the makers 
of the Indian Constitution, most of them 
ardent and devout followers of their re- 
ligion, true to their ancient spirit, have 
saved their religion by not making it the 
official one. There were enthusiasts who 
wanted India to be a Hindu State, as 
Hindus constitute about eighty-five per cent 
of the population, but Mahatma Gandhi 
sacrificed his life on this question and the 
whole controversy ended. No government 
-can exist without moral and spiritual ideals, — 
and the Government of India also adopted 
dharma in its widest sense. 

In modern times, we have the woeful 
picture of State religions. In South India, 
Travancore and Cochin had Hinduism as 


. the State religion. The rulers had to strictly 


follow the religious code in their daily life. 
They had to take a dip in the tank in the 
early morning, to perform worship at the 
temples, and to feed many Brahmanas 
before they could take a morsel of food. 
The annual income of temple lands in 
Travancore alone was fifteen to sixteen 
lakhs of rupees. But with all its splendour 
and under the very nose of its defenders, 
in both States practically one-third of the ' 
Hindu population was converted to 
Christianity. 


¢ Converts and Caste 


The vested interests of the Brahmanas 
did not allow any improvement of the 
Hindu masses, neither economically nor 
religiously. The Christian missionaries, 
who converted them en masse to Chris- 
tianity, had the satisfaction and the pride 
that they had increased their numbers, but, 
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by this action, they did not add to the 
greatness of their religion. On the other 
hand, they commercialized it. Because it 
was common to hear the Hindu converts 
saying that they had become Christians, 
but that did not mean that they had given 
up their gods and their castes. They 
worshipped in churches meant exclusively 
for their own particular caste, and I ‘have 
known of high-caste Christians, well-edu- 
cated and highly placed, who would not 
dine with low-caste Christians. 

True religion does not require any State 
patronage, or financial backing. It must 
stand on its own merit. The headquarters 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission at 
Belur has adopted the wise policy of not 
giving any financial aid to their branches, 
whether in India or in America. Their 
workers are mostly monks and are expected 
to open religious centres wherever ihe 
people need them and can maintain them. 
There is no question of collecting big funds 
in India to support the various mission 
centres. In the United States they do not 
want to force anything on the people by the 
help of outside money. This brings out 
the best creative faculty among the workers. 
Mogeover, they are not interested in putting 
labels on their followers but would like to 
convey to them the highest ideals of their 
spiritual culture and leave them free to 
imbibe those ideals to the extent they can. 
True religion, if it is to become universal, 
does not need an army of highly paid 
preachers and big buildings. © 


The Highest Ideal 


Religion is intended to transf8rm the 
human life into the divine life. If the 


divine Being is infinite, transcendent, and ~ 
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immanent as well, the human spirit also 
will have to widen to accommodate these 
characteristics. Indian religion makes 
this aspect quite clear and says that it 1s 
consummated when it enters into the hfe 
of all in love and unity. Our great religious 
teachers were called sis or sages. 
‘Samprapyainam wusayo jianatrptah... 
( Mundaka Upamsad, III. 2. 5) 

Tagore has translated this text beautifully 
in the following words: ‘They, who, 
having attained the supreme soul in knowl- 
edge, were filled with wisdom, and, having 
found Him in union with the soul, were in 
perfect harmony with the inner self ; they, 
having realized Him in the heart, were free 
from all selfish desires, and, having 
experienced Him in all the activities of the 
world, had attained calmness.’ 

The rsis were they who, having reached 
the supreme God from all sides, had found 
abiding peace, had become united with all, 
and had entered into the life of the 
universe. 


Let the leaders, thinkers, and preachers 
of religion imbibe this spirit and go out 
into the world with the full conviction that 
the whole world belongs to them, that they 
are one with it in spirit, that they have 
their joy only in the conscious extension 
of this unity. This unity can be achieved 
only through inner peace, wisdom, and 
freedom from commitments, whether of 
the family, of the church, of the nation, or 
of the race. If we go in that spirit of full 
joy and humility, we shall find that we are 
wanted everywhere and that we can make 
some contribution, however humble, towards 
making this world greater, better, and more 
beautiful than it is today. 


The Child’s World 


ANINDITA SNAA, M.Ed. ( Boston ) 
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‘So-and-so lives in 
another world’. What does that 
mean ? Which ıs this ‘ other 

world’? In the physical world, in which 

we all live, we meet a number of people, 
make friends, and share our love and our 
sorrow with them. This world is shared by 
everyone of us. None of us can claim 
exclusive possession of ıt We can, at the 
most, come into the limelight for a short 
time and then recede to the background. 

But, besides this world, each one of us owns 

a totally different world, into which we all 

make excursions often or occasionally, 

according to our individual temperament 
Our world is so formed that our strongest 
desires and aspirations cannot be fulfilled 
or achieved. Often, our wishes are thwarted 
and our ambitions frustrated. You may 
love somebody, but, perhaps, your love is 
not returned. I may want to travel round 
the world, but cannot do so for many 
reasons. We all want fame and fortune, 
but, alas, how many are satisfied with the 
limits we reach? We all want to mule, 
instead we are ruled upon. Our desires are 
so vivid and so near and dear to us, but 
our desired objects are far beyond» our 
reach We have to limit ourselves accord- 
ing to our capabilities and the fsressure of 
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social demands. We reach the summit 
after laborious journey, step by step. 
Sometimes, we do not reach our cherished 
gozl at all. We suppress and repress those 
desires which cannot be realized. This is 
how we behave in our world. 


The Dream-World 


But the desires and aspirations do not 
disappear altogether. They retire behind 
the screen and seek satisfaction in our 
dreams and day-dreams. We take refuge 
in our own individual world in our day- 
dreams, where the unsatisfied desires are 
fulilled and all our ambitions realized. 
Th:s is very much true of our dreams at 
night, but if we observe carefully, our 
waang hfe also is not free from the effects 
or influences of the unconscious. Do we 
not dream while awake? If you want to 
see it among others, then post yourself at 
a busy street corner and watch the crowd. 
You wil see many people walking as 
thcugh they do not completely belong to 
*this world. Their feet are moving forward, 
but they are not conscious of it, or of 
otker people, or of noise or traffic. You 
will come across some people, who though 
walking alone, move their hands vigorous- 
ly and gesticulate and murmur audibly or 
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inaudibly as if they were talking or whis- 
pering to someone. If you observe some 
scientists or philosophers, you will be con- 
vinced that they. have their individual 
world, and often they have to be dragged 
out into this world to pay the bills and 
to keep body and soul together. They are 
absorbed in their own private world and 
are oblivious of the common world of ours. 
For one individual, day-dreaming may 
serve only as a momentary form of relaxa- 
tion, though for others it may serve as a 
refuge, a substitute for action, a chronic 
form of giving play to resentments, grati- 
fying wishes and ambitions, or devising 
excuses for failure actually met with. 

Each man, woman, and child has his or 
her own individual world, which radically 
differs from other people’s worlds. This 
is so because each of us differs in the 
matter of our desires, feelings, perceptions, 
and past histories. 


Distinctive Features š 


The child’s world can be a class by 
itself. In contrast to the adult’s world, 
it contains some distinctive elements. 
However frequently the adult may enter 
into, its dream-world it is conscious of 
the difference between the two worlds, if 
it retains its sanity. An adult knows 
the utility and the futility of its dream- 
world. But a small child cannot differ- 
entiate between the two. An ordinary stick 
becomes a horse for it in its world. A 
whip in hand, it visits a number of places 
within a few minutes and goes back to 
mother to relate all its adventures. We 
all are familiar with Tagore’s poem *(Chotto 
Birpurush ) “The Hero’, and appreciate 
the boy’s adventurous spirit and the heroic 
desire to save mother from the robbers’ 
attack. i 

Three-year-old Rahul, one day, would 
not let anybody pass through the gate 
without buying a ticket from him, which 
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was a tiny piece of paper. Suddenly, he 
stopped selling tickets, when I approached, 
and shouted at the top of his voice, ‘ Ekdam 
rokke zenana hai, Bhit’. We all laughed, 
but Rahul did not. He smiled sarcastically. 
He was serious, as though to say, ‘ How 
stupid you are to laugh at the chivalrous 
conductor.’ 

We adults, being very clever and experi- 
enced, try hard to bring back the child to 
our world by continually distracting it 
from its real experiences in its own indi- 
vidual world. We argue that if we do not 
prevent it from uttering lies, as it often 
does,. when it is in its imaginative world, 
we are not doing our duty towards our 
children as parents or teachers. We judge 
the child according to our own standard of 
behaviour. 


Imaginative Children 


Four-year-old Ratna once told me that 
she was inviting me to her home to see 
‘ Jhansi-ki-Ram’, in which she was to act. 
But she never invited me. I asked her why 
she did not do so, or whether there was no 
performance at all. Ratna replied: ‘ Yes, 
I did call you, and J had a big audience.’ 
Her mother informed me that Ratna was 
very restless arranging chairs and acting all 
the characters herself as nobody was 
available. Four chairs were kept vacant, 
because three of her friends and I were 
supposed to be occupying them. She went 
near those empty chairs several times to 
inquire whether their occupants were com- 
fortable. 

Shall we say that Ratna has the makings 
of a liar? No. She is merely passing 
through a stage of development and grow- 

‘ing to be a most imaginative girl, if 
adequately helped. 

In the child’s world, one thing:is not the 
same at all for any length of time. A stick, 
which symbolizes a horse, becomes a whip 
the next m&ment. Then it is transformed 
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into the sword which ‘ Jhansi-ki-Rani’ 
wielded and, finally, it may become a horse 
again. In the infant’s world, there is no 
controversy. There is no dearth of time, of 
space, of ideas, or of materials. The 
changes of time and of space have no 
effect. There is no necessity to distinguish 
between false and real, or practical and 
impractical things, according to adult stan- 
dards. The child is continually shaping and 
reshaping its ideas in order to arrive at its 
own conclusions. 


The Importance of Day-Dreaming 


Children begin to dream and to indulge in 
make-believe between the ages of two and 
seven and continue to do so throughout 
life. Day-dreaming, or make-believe, serves 
an important function in the child’s de- 
velopment. It acts as a tool for organizing 
most of the child’s activity. It provides a 
setting for the exercise of motor skills. It 
functions as a, vehicle for social contacts 
and as a means of organizing group pro- 
jects. Through it, the child is able to 
transcend time and space and its limited 
powers and thus give vent to ideas and 
activities that otherwise would be impossible 
to realize, and consequently would lie 
dormant. At times, make-believe may 
represent a retreat from reality, but in early 
childhood and, to a less degree, in later 
years, it serves as a wayside station for 
realistic dealings with life. 

The imaginary or make-believe activities 
of normal young children deal, to a large 
extent, with domestic themes. They reflect 
what they have experienced or observed in 
their everyday lives, such as housekeeping, 
cooking and eating, washing and cleanmg, 
caring for babies or animals, going on trips 
by motor-car, by train, by bus, or by boat. 
They centre on small everyday things and 
relationships—the mother, the father, the 
brother, the sister, the teacher, and the 
doctor. Even though childref’s lives are 
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touched by stirring events of the larger 
world, many find these hard to grasp, or 
to assimilate. They are content to give 
expression to the more personal aspects of 
living in their make-believe activities. 


Reflection of Emotions 


In their play, children reflect their uni- 
versé, their wishes, emotions, experiences, 
and thoughts. In an atmosphere conducive 
tc truthful expression, children bring their 
emotional experiences from within them- 
selves to the surface. They express symboli- 
cally, through their play, their feelings of 
violence, of tenderness, of cruelty, of envy, 
or of happiness. 

A child who is actually allowed less con- 
fectionery than it would like provides an 
unlimited supply of make-believe variety. 
Children who are burdened with emotional 
problems will occasionally reflect these in 
their make-believe play of spoken phan- 
tasies. For instance, I observed that Babli, 
who is a little jealous and considers herself 
neglected because of her little brother 
Bachchu, devised a make-believe situation 
when playing with dolls, in which Bachchu 
was very naughty and was punished and 
left alone at home, while the rest of, the 
femily, including herself, went to the 
cinema. 

If children become aware of great con- 
flicts and insecurities in the world, they 
recreate these in their own way. For 


-instance, two boys, brought here from a 


troubled area in Pakistan, organized a game 
called ‘Mar Mar’. It proceeded like this. 
The leader with three children and impro- 
vised weapons made a characteristic sound 
of attack, while the other group of children 
were seemingly asleep. They awoke with a 
start and ran to hide under the chairs, the 
almirahs, and whatever shelter was availa- 
ble. While they were hiding, the attackers 
were uttering war cries. After the children 
ot the second- group were safely hidden, 
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the first group proceeded to find them. The 
last child discovered became the next leader 
and the game was repeated. 


Reaction To Environment 


Through play, children experiment with 
the world they know and with their own 
emotional reactions to it. Family life is 
changing, and emotional effects of new 
relationships—broken homes, unemployed 
father, father and mother both working, 
families on relief—are revealed in children’s 
play. It can be observed in seemingly 
trivial instances. On one occasion, some 
children were playing ‘ house ’ in the corner 
of a room. One child said, ‘We need 
sugar to make tea.’ The second child 
suggested, ‘Send the servant to the store.’ 
Then the first child asked, ‘ But where is 
the money ?’ ‘ Ask Daddy, he will give 
you money’, answered the second child. 
‘No, Daddy can’t give money, it is 
Mummy who gives money to buy things ’, 
replied the first one. 

In another instance, some children were 
engaged in playing at cooking. Suddenly, 
Gayatri stood up and, in an excited voice, 
said, ‘I have suffered for ages, my children 
do fiot get enough fish, so I am going to 
cook separately on the balcony like Sejoma ’, 
and began a separate unit of play-cooking 
with other children with great gusto. 

The experience of seeing, knowing, and 
relating is an integral and necessary part of 
children’s play. When Chanda went to see 
her cousin off to Canada, she saw the ship 
from the dock and heard its sounds. Next 
day, her group began to play as .though 
aboard a ship, but sold tickets like the bus 
conductor. - After Chanda herself had the 
experience of a voyage, it was a delight to 
witness what minute details were included 
in the play, even if they were beyond her 
comprehension, .such as the showing of 
passports to officers and the use of ‘ radar’ 
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instruments shown to her by the officer of 
the ship. 

` So we see that one of the purposes of the 
child’s make-believe world, or play, is to 
form a link between the child’s conscious 
thoughts and its inner emotions. The tools 
by which it accomplishes this require 
special consideration and sympathy. For 
adults, this is significant. Children are 
constantly integrating their experiences and 
emotions to grow with a strong psychical 
constitution. We must understand children’s 
changing cultural background to appreciate 
the importance of enriching their play. We 
must be alert that play becomes not only 
an expression of thought and of emotion, 
but also a way of learning about the physi- 
cal and social environment, and we must 
help the child to develop into a well-inte- 
grated personality. Its reactions to the 
environment and to its status within the 
family and fhe school are expressed by 
acting, by dancing, by music, by language, 
by writing, by art, and by handicrafts. The 
child’s world is reflected through these 
media. There is a strong urge to create. 
The child is an artist No experience is too 
complicated or too elaborate for the child 
to reproduce or to re-create. 


Variation of Play 


The type of make-believe play varies with 
the age level. The two-year-old works out 
its ideas and emotions more or less alone. 
It is common to see children of this age 
playing near each other, but not with each 
other. As children grow older, play 
changes. Usually more children are drawn 
into play as they develop their social skills. 
The child with the most ideas becomes the 
‘leader. But there is nothing permanent 
Children often change rôles. They reveal 
their private thoughts and feelings in an 
imagimative setting. Make-believe themes 
continue in , the play of children of ten 
to twelve yéars of age, but they are more 
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organized. During the ages of five and six 
and thereafter, less and less of the child’s 
imagination is revealed by its activity or by 
its language. As the child’s imagination 
becomes more private, it also tends to deal 
less with everyday events, and it includes 
more adventurous or dramatic themes in 
which it plays a heroic réle. Many of these 
imaginative experiences are remote from 
everyday life, as far as the actual happen- 
ings are concerned. But the emotional 
content of the child’s make-believe world is 
influenced by its everyday desires and frus- 
trations. A child is hkely, as it grows older, 
to lose some of its ability to abandon itself 
in phantasy. With the increase in its ability, 
there is less need for supplementing its 
powers by make-believe. As the child gains 
in knowledge and experience, it becomes 
more aware of inconsistencies and finds it 
difficult to Icse itself in impossible make- 
believe situations. But all children vary, 
as adults do, in their tendency to abandon 
themselves in phantasy. 

Play, which is the manifestation of the 
child’s world, in its deepest and broadest 
sense, is the great bridge over which children 
> must pass to grow, to make a satisfactory 
journey from childhood to adulthood. 


The Adult’s Role 


Our attitude towards the child who is 
undertaking that precarious journey should 
be one of helpfulness. We should have 
perfect knowledge of the child’s needs. ° We 
cannot teach the child to walk a single 
step, or to talk a single syllable, or to 
create phantasies: We can only assist it in 
realizing what it wants to do. The child is 
directed by the Superior Force and is 
dictated by it to move towards perfection.* 
Ours is the réle of assistance and not of 
guidance. Adult conceit is hard to`change. 
We are generally inclined to think that the 
child’ is like a lump of clay, which only 
needs to be moulded by experienced hands 
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and according to our ideal. In this we are 
assuming a right that does not really belong 
to us. We can only create the necessary 
conditions and co-operate with the Superior 
Force by helping the child to have the 
proper environment to attain its own goal. 
To do this we have to become ideal servants 
of the child. It is a slow process, but we 
heve to go on with it, trying to be of service. 
We must have the humility to stoop to the 
child. The ideal servant studies the needs 
of the master and helps the master to satisfy 
his needs. To know the child’s needs, we 
must know what they are. 

Adults are very complex. They surround 
themselves with prejudices and rigid 
opinians, superstitions, and preconceived 
notions. The child is simplicity itself. It 
is, therefore, easier to study its need, which 
is to construct a well-integrated personality. 
Instead of co-operating with its need, if we 
try to apply pressure, we shall only succeed 
in creating a malformed personality. The 
signs of capriciousness and the develop- 
ment of aggressiveness, jealousy, lying, and 
various other anti-social tendencies among 
children are symptoms of the distorted 
personality that has developed as a result 
of unnatural interference. 

Madame Montessori, the great fighter for, 
children’s rights. says that the child is a 
‘Spirit Incainate ’, which in order to hve - 
its life upon earth, assumes the garb of 
flesh. “She says that a child incarnating is 
a spiritual embryo. As such, it needs to 
draw upon its environment for subsistence. 
Jast as the physical embryo requires a 
special environment for nourishment and ` 
protection, so does the spiritual embryo 
require surroundings made genial by love 
and enriched by science. 

Instead of giving children the necessary 
protection and the environment which they 
nsed, we encroach upon their right. Despite 
the need for play, the enormous physio- 
logical and psychological drive towards it, 
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children living in towns and cities have 
this impulse checked and warped. What 
should be taken as a God-given right of all 
children, thus develops into a privilege for 
the few, because space becomes costly and 
open lots and play spots decrease in our 
urban surroundings. Children who are un- 
fortunately brought up in poor homes are 
thus denied’ the opportunity which should 
be looked upon as their right. 

The denial of this right to the child, there- 
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fore, cripples the future generation to a 
considerable: degree. Giving children time 
to play and to satisfy their paramount need, 
as part of their daily life, means giving them 
the opportunity to live, to create self-con- 
fidence, and to develop, despite the insecuri- 
ty and the confusion of the adult world. 
Let us give them a chance to grow into 


normal adults, able to cope with the unsolved 
problems that they will inherit. 


Your children are not your children. 


They are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 


They come through you but not from you, 


And though they are with you yet they belong not to you. 


You may give them your love but not your thoughts, 


For they have their own thoughts. 


° You may house their bodies but not their souls, 


For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, 


which you cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 
You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make them 


like you. 


For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday. 


You are the bows from which your children as living arrows 


are sent forth. 


The Archer sees the mark upon the path of the infinite, and 
He bends you with His might that His arrows may 


go swift and far. 


Let your bending in the Archer’s hand be for gladness ; 
For even as He loves the arrow that Hies, so He loves also 


the bow that is stable. 


e 
KAHLIL GIBRAN. The Prophet 


Book Reviews 


ONLY THE SILENT HEAR. By 
KENNETH WALKER. (Jonathan Cape, 
London. 190 pp. 1953. 12s. 6d.) 


One of the patent superstitions of the 
modern age is that it puts too much premium 
on an exclusively scientific consideration of 
things. The scientist cannot unravel the 
riddle that is locked even in a tiny blade of 
grass any more than a child can count all 
the sands on the beach. We have our 
ingenious hypotheses about the origin of the 
universe, the emergence of life and other 
cognate questions, but, strangely, ‘the more 
the data concerning them have piled the less 
has been our understanding of the basic 
problems of existence. Yet a shift of 
emphasis from a rigidly scientific view to a 
teligio-philosophic one is what does not 
commend itself to the positivist modern 
mind. We have scanned and scrutinized 
some knowable little bits, although our 
attitude to the unknown and unknowable 
vast is negative and supercilious. 

In the revealing book under review, Mr 
Walker has addressed himself to the task 
of pointing a moral that science, like 
patriotism, is not enough, that we would 
realize to our disillusionment that it cannot 
be the sole guide to life. The view that dis- 
misses cosmic teleology relates merely to 
the facade of appearance. To describe the 


universe as a ‘ gigantic and chaotic jazz- 


dance of particles and radiations’ void of 
any purpose or prospective significance, is 
like explaining a detached passage without 
reference to the context. The, author, 
despite his mystical predilections, has not 
erred on the side of logic or cogency. He 
pertinently poses the questign: If the 
_appearance of life on earth & accidental, 


how would you explain the appearance of 
an environment strangely suited to the 
peculiar needs of a living cell ? And ‘ the 
more carefully we investigate the conditions 
necessary to the survival of life, the more 
elaborate do they turn out to be’. The 
psychological concept of intelligence is the 
scientist’s anathema, and it is in terms of 
that concept only, as has been asserted by 
Professor Wood Jones, that we can account 
for the special preparation that preceded 
the coming of life. 


Special senses and the rational faculty do 
not constitute the only ingredients of con- 
sciousness. The scientific view of the 
universe, therefore, has the obvious limi- 
tation of being partial. The scientist 
reveals an aspect of the universe, whereas 
the whole man, with his complete cognitive 
apparatus, can claim the wholeness of 
comprehension. Mysticism unassociated 
with ‘self-delusion and dreamy confusion 
of thought’ is credited with a distinctive 
awareness that can be equated with direct 
and immediate apprehension of reality. 
Mystical experience, assures Mr. Walker, is 
not ‘a plunge into somnolence’. It is, he 
adds, ‘a liberation from the customary 
routine of discursive thought and a vision 
of an entirely new country, a country seen 
as a whole and not in bits and pieces. This 
being so, the mystical approach to knowl- 
edge ił an excellent corrective to ordinary 
discursive methods of thought. Amongst 
other things it reveals to us better than 
does anything else the serious limitations 
of the scientific method. Why, therefore, 
should it not be accepted as a means of 
research instead of being summarily dis- 
missed as day-dreaming, or even as a 
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minor form of lunacy?’ Mere intellectual 
discipline, its persistence and integrity 
notwithstanding, fails to present a complete 
picture of reality and what an awful fetish 
do we make of this ‘ one-eyed’ view of 
the universe | 

Goethe desired us to revere the unknow- 
able as much as to probe the knowable. 
But do we, modern men, stand in awe’and 
reverence before the eternal and the in- 
comprehensible ? Has not a  dispropor- 
tionate discursiveness blurred our integral 
vision of reality? Silent reverence for 
abysmal profundity, which is another name 
for Divine Consciousness, has its own way 
of understanding as the ratiocinative pro- 
cess has. In a purposive creation, we are 
not forlorn shipwrecked creatures straggling 
into an exotic region. We are necessary 
and indispensable links in the chain of 
teleology and conscious of our sacred destiny 
in a world order whose basic stuff is Divine 
Intelligence and ‘ must render service to 
something greater than ourselves’. A deter- 
mined switch-over from a mechanistic to a 
spiritual conception of life grants us a 
measure of choice. ‘By striving to 
develop the higher side of our nature at the 
expense of the lower, we can change the 
character of our service and thereby gain 
a servitude which is freedom in comparison 
with that which was our lot before.’ 

The deep spiritual tenor of this eminently 
readable book is in perfect accord with the 
teachings of the Upanisads and the Bhaga- 
vad Giti, on which Mr. Walker has 
reverently drawn. In this hectic age of 
ersatz religions and philosophies, which set 
no store by eternal values, the East gnd the 
West have to work in collaboration for the 
discovery of our basic unity of approach. 
To that task of revaluation of values has 
this scintillating publication been addressed. 
It provokes thought, it is a call to calm con- 
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templation, it proposes to deepen our sense 
of unbreakable solidarity, its professed 
ambition is to impart meaning to life by 
dismissing the apparently baffling inco- 
herence that sticks to it. Sincere gratitude 
is due to Mr. Walker, for all, who care for 
hearing the enthralling music within, will 
find in his Only The Silent Hear an inalien- 
able vade-mecum. 

J. C. DATTA 


UPANISAD. By CaırrrīTA Devi. (M. C. 
Sarkar & Sons, Ltd., Calcutta. 145 pp. 
Rs. 2/8.) 

In the book under review, Isa, Kena and 
Katha Upanisads have been rendered into 
Bengali verse. Some introductory pages 
have been devoted to each Upanisad. 
What would otherwise have been clothed in 
a dry philosophical terminology has been 
expressed by the gifted authoress in easy, 
unpretentious and mellfluous Bengali. It 
has to be said to her credit that however 
much she has eschewed ponderous diction, 
the scholastic dignity of the work does not 
escape attention. This is no mean achieve- 
ment, The translator must have realized 
what an uphill task it was to steer clear of 
prolix and nebulous expressions while 
rendering the Upanisadic mantras into 
intelligible literary Bengali. Yet she has 
acquitted herself brilliantly. Swami Viveka- 
nanda wanted that the life-giving ideas of 
our Sanskritic lore should be so presented 
as to reach every home. The intellectuals 
of India, therefore, owe an obligation to our 
resurgent country to undertake the patri- 
otic duty of disseminating its ideals in the 
best possible way. We commend this 
welcome publication to all ardent lovers of 
Indian culture in general and of Bengali 
literature in particular. 


J. C. Datta 
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Institute INews 


Weekly classes on the Mahābhārata, the 
Upanisads, and the Bhagavad-Gita contmue 
to be held regularly. In these classes 
emphasis is laid on the need to link up 
Indian traditional thought with modem 
problems and to solve those problems in 
the light of this thought that it may find 
fulfilment in practical expression. Ancient 
wisdom, being universally true, is appli- 
cable to everyday modern life. 

The class on the Upanisads is held on 
Wednesdays at 6.30 p.m. It is conducted 
by Swami Omkarananda. Since January 
this year the Swami has discoursed on the 
Brhadaranyaka, the Taittriya, and the 
Mundaka Upanisads, and has now taken 
up the Chandogya Upanisad. 

The class on the Bkāgavad-Gītā is held 
on Fridays at 6.30 pm. It is conducted 


by Swami Satswarupananda. The Swami 
uses various commentaries as the basis of 
his discussions. Since January this year 
he has read and discussed the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh chapters. He is now reading 
the twelfth chapter. 

A report of the Mahabharata class will be 
given in the next issue of the Bulletin. All 
these classes attract large audiences, in some 
cases exceeding 700 in number. 


* * * 


Following Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s 
lecture on ‘ The Peoples and Cultures of 
West Africa’ on the 22nd May, two films 
were shown depicting life in Liberia. They 
were lent to the Institute by Sn Benoy 
Banerjee, the United Nations Public Ad- 
ministrative Adviser to Liberia. 


July Lectures 


Saturdays at 6 p.m. 


Julay 3 Film Display 
July ro Non-violence and the Child 
Speaker: A. M. Joosten 
President: Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
July 17 The Role of Newspapers in Social Change 
Speaker: Carl T. Rowan, M.A. 
Reporter, Minneapohs Tribune, U.S.A, f 
President: Anil Chandra Banerjee, M A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 
July 24 Vivekananda and the Re-interpretatien of the Vedanta as a Basis of 
Universal Religion 
Speaker’ Saroj Kumar Das, M.A, P.RS., PhD. 
President: Hon’ble Mr. Justice P B. Mukhary: 
July 31 Sivaji and the Maharastra Saints 


Speaker . 


S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 


President: Re, C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
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in the History of Religions 


SATKARI MOOKERJEE, - M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Satkari Mookerjee is Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit 
at Calcuita University. A profound Sanskrit scholar, he 
has specialized in the philosophies of Vedanta, Buddhism, 

° and Jainism. He has made a special study also of the 
lives and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and has been closely associated with the work of this 
Institute of Culture for many years. This lecture was given 
by him on the zoth May. 


for the conflict of ideologies, clash 

of political interests, economic mal- 
adjustment, and social unrest — the over- 
all consequence of which has been cpnfusion 
of thought. In this turmoil, aggravated 
by racial and national jealousies, fear, 
hatred, and suspicion, religion has been the 
first casualty. Thanks to the meticulously 
planned propaganda of the materialistic 
philosophy, buttressed by its pledge of 
social justice and economic amelioration of 
the masses and its denunciatiog of religion 


Th present time is noted particularly 


as a dope and an expedient for emasculat- 
ing mankind, religion has come to be looked 
upon with suspicion bordering on horror. 


. This new creed is remarkable for its un- 


compromising fanaticism and intolerance 
of opposition, or even difference of view. 


. It is as ruthless and unscrupulous and blind 


as the medieval religious creeds like 
institutional Islam and Christianity. 
Christianity in Europe has been weak- 


.ened "by the onslaught of scientific dis- 


coveries and the advocacy of free thinking. 
The philosophy of Communism does not 
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find a powerful rival in religion and the 
estrangement of the masses from the latter 
seems .to be imminent. In Asia, also, 
Communism strives to implant itself firmly 
in the fertile soil prepared by centuries of 
colonial rule and exploitation. The op- 
pressed and down-trodden masses are 
hailing it as the harbinger of salvation. It 
has not achieved remarkable success in 
Islamic countries alone, due to the religious 
fanaticism of the people. It remains to be 
seen which of the two fanaticisms gains the 
upper hand. 

India is a country of multiple creeds and 
faiths, and the introducton of alien 
ones, seeking to convert people to 
their belief, has made the problem more 
complex. India has achieved her political 
freedom and has been declared a secular 
State. This neutralism is inspired by 
expediency and also the indifference of the 
leaders who have no particular fascination 
for religion. 

Hinduism’s Vitality 

In the present context, it has become 
imperative to think hard and to re-assess 
the old values for which India has suffered 
and toiled and sacrificed every worldly 
advantage for centuries. It is reassuring 
that India has passed through appalling 
vicissitudes and has ultimately overcome 
all opposition, standing fast by her philos- 
ophy of life. During the six centuries of 
Muslim rule, India succeeded in saving her 
age-old religion and culture by sacrificing 


a quarter of her population as a sop to. 


Cerberus. Unfortunately, the custodians 
of India’s culture and religion failed to 


carry the ennobling message of her philos-, 


ophy to the submerged masses, who 
provided a fertile field for conversion. It 
testifies to the wonderful vitality and 
spiritual stamina of Hindu religion that 
whereas all other coutintries ewhich were 
‘conquered by the Muslims were obliged to 
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abandon their national religion and culture, 
India still remains loyal to her ancient 
religion. 

This unfortunate country had to change 
the yoke of subjection and was conquered 
by the British. The British regime lasted 
for nearly two centuries and under its 
enlightening influence, India has gained 
inestimable benefits in the administrative, 
economic, and political planes. English 
education has initiated Indians into the 
mysteries of modernism. The unifcation 
of India under one central administration 
for the first time and the linking of the 
differgnt provinces by railway and other 
modern devices of swift communication are 
the boons of British rule But it also 
opened the door to the missionaries of 
Europe, who discovered the weak points of 
the people, took advantage of the poverty 
and illiteracy of the lower strata, and 
succeeded in making converts. Religion has 
been the potent agent of feud and faction 
and ultimately the country has been parti- 
tioned on the basis of religion. The followers 
of Islam, though almost cent per cent con- 
verts, claimed that they formed a different 
nation and would have no truck with the 
‘unbelievers’, who followed the aneient 
tradition, or with those who did not 
embrace the alien creed. 


Religions’ Gory Past 

The past history of religions does not 
inspire us with high hopes or reverence 
for its achievements. Rehgion has divided 
mankind and created fissures even among 
the people of the same ethnic group. It 
has scattered ruin and desolation, has 
encouraged the extermination of whole 
cities and countries, and has dishonoured 
women — because they were physically the 
weakest part. Proselytizing religions have 
been the worst criminals in the past ; and 
if opportunity arises, they would do the 
same thing over again. The evangelists 
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and zealots of these creeds know that once 
they succeed in making people adopt their 
faith, willingly or unwillingly, the, descend- 
ants of these converts would be staunch to 
the new faith and would carrv on the 
evangelistic work with unabated zeal. 
They would learn to hate the ancestral 
religion and its followers. The mission- 
aries may have the satisfaction of success. 
But instead of giving peace and love, they 
have become, perhaps unconsciously, the 
instruments of unhappiness and feud. 
Fortunately, India’s hands are clean in 
this respect. Religious tolerance is in the 
blood of Hindus. They have differences 
among themselves in theory and in prac- 
tice, but they have learnt the art of ‘ Live 
and let live’. There has been_ rivalry 
between sect and sect no doubt, but it has 
seldom degenerated into feud — certainly 
such feud has never received the blessing 
of the custodians and guardians, far less 
public exhortation. But India fell on evil 
days and evil tongues. Her religion was 
condemned and cursed by the foreign 
missionaries and the apparent crudities 
were exaggerated. Students of Christian 
schools and colleges were taught to see the 
woxthlessness of their ancestral religion and 
of their modes of worship. The result was 
a landslide in the Hindu community. I 
have dealt with this side of our history and 
the effective rôle played by the reformist 
movements to save the nation from the in- 
dignity of apostasy in another paper and 
so do not embark upon it again (Sri 
Ramakrishna, Bulletin of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, April 1953 ). 


Sri Ramakrishna’s Mission 


At this phase, Sri Ramakrishna began” 


his mission, His whole life was a reductto 
ad absurdum of the activities of the prose- 
lytizing religion mongers. Sri Ramakrishna 
worshipped at the temple of Goddess Kali 
at Dakshineswar, far from the lmelight 
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of publicity. He was seized and over- 
powered with a passion for the realization 
of God, and after incredible struggle, 
suffering, and hardship, was blessed with 
the vision of God. Thereafter, he prac- 
tised the disciplines of the different sects 
and creeds, Islam and Christiamty included. 
And in the practice of these disciplines, he 
became a convert to each of the different 
faiths. Ultimately, he reached the same 
goal. All religions were found to lead to 
the same God-realization. He found that 
all religions were true. This was a wonder- 
ful experiment which was conducted by 
the Prophet of Dakshineswar for the first 
time in the history of world religions. He 
found that the fight for the superiority of 
one creed over another was not only un- 
seemly, but was engendered by ignorance. 
The Vedas and the scriptures based upon 
them declare that God ıs one, and only the 
“names and forms and ceremonies differ. 
It has been declared by Sri Krsna in 
the Bhagavad Gita that He, as God and 
ultimate Reality of the universe, accepts 
all modes of worship, provided they are 
accompanied by sincerity of purpose, 
whole-souled devotion, -and entire self- 
surrender. But this remained a theory and 
it was proved to be true in literalness of 
fact by the spiritual experiments of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

It is evident that true religion has 
nothing to do with political or economic 
advantages. Political freedom and economic 
sufficiency “are necessary for the self- 
development of man. After all, it must be 
remembered that man is not a pure animal. 
He cannot be satisfied if the problem of 
only bread and butter is solved. He is 
pre-eminently an intellectual and spiritual 
being., Man has created science and 
evolved religion and philosophy, which are 
as Iecessary as food and raiment. The 
needs of ,the animal in man are gross 


and urgeht and therefore demand im- 
- 


mediate satisfaction above everything. 
Swami Vivekananda diagnosed the disease 
of the nation in poverty and, im his wisdom, 
gave top priority to the solution of this 
problem. : 


` 


Economic Maladjustment 


A hungry man cannot be in a mood-to 
philosophize. Unfortunately, the ineptitude, 
the vanity, and the megalomania of the 
ruling section have failed to solve the eco- 
nomic problem, and the increasing poverty 
of the nation has made it a prey to the 
seductive propaganda of the materialistic 
creed and philosophy. The apathy of the 
people to religion and to the higher values 
of life is only a reflex of this economic mal- 
adjustment and political imbecility. The 
needs of physical existence must be satisfied 
first, and no amount of diversionary policy 
can make the people oblivious of the fail- 
ings of the administration. If the cult of 
materialistic Communism is finding willing 
converts in India, we must not be surprised, 
and the repeated utterance of platitudes 
will not keep the danger away. Let all 
lovers of higher values, that“`human civili- 
zation has evolved, take note of this truth, 
face the problem squarely, and, by the 
readjustment of economic factors and forces, 
make the people immune from the invasion 
of this dangerous philosophy. In India, 
this danger of irreligion and unmorality 
must be a passing phase. Spirituality is 
the genius of India and, if she is to live, 
she must bind herself to her ancient 
moorings. 

The world is groping for light and 
emancipation from the bondage of animal- 
ism. It is, perhaps, a counsel of despair 
that has led Russia to forswear religion 
and spirituality. But this cannot, be a 
permanent state of affairs and, when the 
people are freed from the bondage of 
animal needs, they must retyrn to the 
necessity of their spiritual evolition. The 


werld’s. seers and prophets have declared 
emphatically that mankind’s ultimate 
destiny is the attainment of divinity. Love 
of freedom is as natural as the breath of 
the nostrils. The freedom from economic 
worries and political persecution only paves 
the way for physical well-being and by 
itself cannot be the be-all and end-all of 
life. Freedom from all limitations, of 
being, knowledge, power, and happiness 
and bliss, must be achieved. In short, 
man must become infinitely perfect in every 
dimension of his being. This yearning for 
infinite perfection is ingrained in the soul, 
and religion and philosophy -are only means 


-to the fulfilment of this fundamental 
craving. 
Spiritual Necessity 
The life and activities of the ancient 


seers and prophets have been distorted by 
pious exaggerations and misinterpretations, 
and they have been discredited by sceptics. 
The advent of Sri Ramakrishna was thus 
a spiritual necessity not only for India, but 
for the whole world, which has been torn 
between scepticism and credulity. Sri 
Ramakrishna proved to demonstration that 
the teachings of the old seers and propkets 
are not only not false, but express the 
essential core of reality compared to which 
the other expressions and facets of man’s 
life are but a shadow and a cloak. The 
religion which he preached is not meant for 
a particular community or nation, but for 
all mankind. He found that the ceremonies 
and forms were but the external vesture of 
true religion. His message was delivered 
by Swafni Vivekananda in the following 
words: ‘Be spiritual and realize truth for 


” yourself. He would have you give up for 


tke sake of your fellow beings. He would 
have you cease talking about love for your 
brother, and set to work to prove your 
words. The time has come for renuncia- 
tion, and then you will see the harmony in 
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all the religions of the world. You will 
know that there is no need of any quarrel, 
and then only will you be ready to help 
humanity. To proclaim and make clear 
the fundamental unity underlying all 
religions, was the mission of my Master.’ 


Religion’s Unholy Alliance 


This is the true universal religion, and . 


the different creeds and institutions are but 
channels in which it has found historical 
expression. We have no reason to be 
apprehensive on the score of religion, only 
if it be truly orientated to this eternal truth. 
There is no reason for quarrel or competi- 
tion, because no professional religion can 
claim the monopoly of God. Religion has 
degraded itself by its alliance with politics 
resorted to by the professional custodians, 
who have been men of weak intellect and 
weaker morality. The so-called denomina- 
tional religions are only a travesty and 
caricature of the true religion that was 
_ discovered by the ancient sages and seers 
of India and rediscovered by Sri Rama- 
krishna for the spiritual advancement of all 
mankind. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to ban or 
banish religion for the development of 
mankind. On the contrary, it is the only 
motive force of human evolution -into 
divinity. If religion were to be banned, 
mankind would become brutalized very 
quickly. But the course of evolution 
cannot be reversed, and so all these 
attempts to discard religion as a reaction to 
the aberrations of the professional guardians 
of the denominational religions will only 
retard the progress of humanity. ° 

The religion which Sri Ramakrishna has 
rediscovered for mankind demonstrates the 
hollowness and hypocrisy of the prosely- 
tizing creeds in their unholy competition for 
conversion. Ceremonial conversion is only 
a relic of medieval barbarism, of which all 
sincere believers in God and the Laws of 
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Divinity must feel ashamed. We know 
what conversion is from the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He did not perform external 
miracles. But his greatest miracle was his 
conversion of the sinner into a saint. By 
a mere touch he conferred adamantine 
spiritual strength upon a weak man. 

If a man is induced by force of fraud to 
go to church or to the mosque and is made 
to utter a few unintelligible syllables and is 
then uprooted from the society in which he 
has been born, this is nothing short of a 
cruel joke that has been the source of 
infinite evil. ‘There is no meaning in the 
declaration that a man has embraced 
Christianity or Islam by undergoing a 
cerémonial process. It is a pity that this 
practice is regarded as legitimate and is 
allowed to go unchallenged. It is high 
time that civilized Governments made it a 
criminal offence. Only thus can religion 
be restored to its glory as a source of 
blessing, instead of being one of misery 
and tyranny. 


Universal Religion 


The form which evangelism ought to 
assume for the welfare of mankind was 
shown by Swami Vivekananda, the worthy 
disciple of the Master, who carried his 
message of universal religion to the remotest 
corners of the world. ‘Vivekananda 
preached only the principles of Vedanta, 
leaving each one of his hearers to find for 
himself his own individual application.’ I 
quote the words of the Swami: ‘ The 
Hindu may have failed to carry out all his 
plans, but if there 1s ever to be a universal 
religion, it must be one which will have no 
location in place or time ; which will be 
infinite, like the God it will preach, and 
whose sun will shine upon the followers of 
Krsna and of Christ, on saints and sinners 
alike* which will not be Brahminic or 
Buddhistic,, Christian or Mohammedan, but 
the sum total of all these, and still have 
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infinite space for development.... It 
will be a religion which will have no place 
for persecution or intolerance in its polity, 
which will recognize divinity in every man 
and woman, and whose whole scope, whose 
whole force, will be centred in aiding 
humanity to realize its own true, divine 
nature.’ 

Swami Vivekananda preached this 
universal religion which did not demand 
change of name, dress, food, or even 
modes of worship, or even the name of the 
God a man worshipped. Well, this must 
‘be the ideal way of preaching one’s religion. 
Science and philosophy have made wonder- 
ful progress and their discoverics are no 
less startling and momentous than the 
religious dogmas that are preached by 
missionaries. If a man can be initiated 
into the mysteries of science and philosophy, 
without being made to undergo the humilia- 
tion of changing his nationality, dress, 
manners, habits, and the whole tradition 
of his country, I cannot understand why 
religious truths cannot be placed in his 
hands without his apostasy. If God is one 
and the whole universe is permeated by His 
glory and power and if the divinity in man 
be a potentiality waiting to be awakened 
into its full majesty in fullness of time, an 
external change alone will not be of any 
avail. Plato prescribed the penalty of 
death for anyone who taught the people of 
a country to despise their national religion. 
The wise philosopher, perhaps, foresaw the 
torrent of misery and suffering and degrada- 
tion that would be let loose by the zealots 
of religion who had no spiritual attain- 
ment. 


World’s Greatest Revolution 


The revolution in the propagation, of the 
highest spiritual truths, accompanied by 
sincere reverence for all forms of religion, 
is the outcome of the teaching of the 
Master. It is a greater revofution than 
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the one encompassing all the scientific 
discoveries and inventions. That religion is 
true that has the courage of conviction to 
declare all religions to be true. The religion 
preached by Sri Ramakrishna is the univer- 
sal religion and the present mushroom 
religions are merely offshoots. Prejudice, 
engendered by exclusiveness, a sense óf 
racial superiority, and mental inertia may 
hinder the acceptance of the universal 
religion by the different nations of the 
world all at once. But the enlightened 
minds of every civilized nation cannot 
remain impassive to the call from the Most 
High for an indefinite period. For hasten- 
ing this goal, bands of preachers, imbued 
with the lofty ideals and baptized in the 
new faith, should propagate the Master’s 
teachings. They should emulate Swami 
Vivekananda and the order of monks 
founded by him in the sacred name of the 
Master. If this is done, it requires no 
prophet to say that the world will be set on 
the right track, and brotherhood, nay the 
unity of the spirit and sanctity of hfe, will 
come to be recognized as the supreme 
truth. The world may not be transformed 
into a kingdom of heaven, but it will be an 
ideal world to live in, and it will be ethe 
prelude to the kingdom of heaven, about 
which the Christ preached. 


Embodiment of All Religions 


It is preposterous for me, a man of 
extremely limited knowledge without 
spiritual realization, to try to take measure 
even of a shce of the infinite greatness of 
the God-man, who has shown the way to 
salvation to all men, sinners ‘and saints 
alike. With due apology, I quote the 
sacred mantra composed by Swami Vivek- 
ananda for the worship of the Master : 
‘I offer my salutation to thee, O Rama- 
krishna, who has established religion, when 
it was tottering, upon an unshakable 
foundation ; who is the living embodiment 
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of all religions, and who is the supremest 
incarnation of God on earth.’ Bhavabhiiti, 
the poet of India, has announced the truth 
that the enlightened sages need not think of 
the import of their words, since the import 
follows their words. The truth of this 
assertion is literally correct in this sacred 
hymn of adoration. That Sri Rama- 
krishna re-established the tottering faith of 
the millions of his compatriots and of the 
world on an unshakable foundation .is a 
truism. That he is the embodiment of all 
the religions is literally true. The religions, 
foreign or indigenous, found their justifica- 
tion in his realization. The different 
religions were tested on an experimental 
basis for the first time in the spiritual 
exercises of our Master. He demonstrated 
the essence of all religions to lie in their 
efficacy for the realization of God. 

Swami Vivekananda describes him as the 
supreme incarnation of God. Is it an 
exaggeration excusable in a disciple or is 
it a sober statement of truth ? Exaggera- 
tion is out of the question, because.no one 
can set a limit to the holiness of this divine 
personage. Being the latest, he incorporates 
in his personality all the traits of the 
prewious incarnations, and the infinite 
splendour of spirituality finds in him 
fullest manifestation unfettered by external 
majesty and power. He was bom in a 
poor Brahmana family remarkable for its 
holiness, austerity, and self-abnegation. 
This incarnation was to be the 
manifestation of spiritual power alone, and 
so poverty was its prerequisite. It is in 
this respect that our Master’s lineage bears 
a striking resemblance to that of Jesus 
Christ and Sri Caitanya. 

i Master’s Unique Life 
Sri Ramakrishna was a monk who gave 


up all ties with his family and the world. . 


But he- was married before he embraced the 
life of the monk. When his wife came to 


fullest ` 
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stay with him at Dakshineswar, he did not 
refuse her. He surrendered himself, but his 
worthy consort only prayed for her hus- 
band’s protection and the right to serve 
him. This was granted. The vindication 
of conjugal rights, without repudiating tne 
vow of extreme celibacy, imposed by the 
rules of the order of monks, is an un- 
parallelled event in the life of the Master. 
Caitanya had to forsake his wife and his 
mother, and Sri Ramacandra banished his 
beloved wife. The apparent injustice and 
unkindness in the lives of the previous 
incarnations of God were corrected in the 
life of Sri Sarada Devi, divine consort of 
our Master. We have read of the conjugal 
felicity of Siva and Parvati, which is a 
divine union of the Father and the Mother 
of the universe. But its innate spirituality 
was not entirely intelligible to the worldly- 
minded. Besides, the imagination of the 
poets has been responsible for misinter- 
pretng the purely spiritual character of 
this union. Lord Siva is the paragon of 
the ascetics and so also is the divine Mother. 
The full spiritual perfection of this union 
of two ascetics, mellowed by the grace of 
infinite conjugal love and devotion, was 
manifest in the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Holy Mother. This fact justifies 
the superlative adjective used in the verse 
of salutation. Moreover, the Master 
respected all domestic and family ties. 
There is another feature equally out- 
standing and singular. The purpose for 
which God comes into the world in human 
form is to restore religion and to destroy 
irreligion and to chastise the wicked and to 
protect the righteous from their tyranny. 


, The conditions were ripe for the incarna- 


tion of God in the person of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Everybody knows: that religion 
was in danger and He had to manifest 
Himself. But the crisis was purely spiritual 
and the method of fight the Master had to 
adopt also was purely spiritual. He con- 
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verted the unbelievers, made saints of 
sinners, and won over his opponents by 
dint of spiritual power alone. The leader 
of the Brahmo movement, Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra Sen, who waged a relent- 
_ less crusade against the idolatrous worship 
of orthodox Hindus, became his friend, 
philosopher, and champion, in spite of the 
fact that Sri Ramakrishna worshipped God 
in the image of Mother Kali in the 
Dakshineswar temple. Some of the 
Christian converts, who had the privilege 
to come into contact with him, were 
persuaded to believe that the Goddess in 
the shrine was none but Jesus Christ 
personified. Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings, 
wonderful sermons, and homely parables 
are noted for their literary grace and 
persuasive appeal. His mode of conver- 
sion was unique. He changed the heart of 
the unbeliever and made the sinner take 
the path of righteousness spontaneously. 
This was made possible by the untrammelled 
manifestation of superabundant spirituality. 


Spiritual Perfection 


We must refer to another trait in Sri 
Ramakrishna’s character. He was an 
embodiment of the infinite perfection of 
knowledge championed by Sankardcarya, 
the unbounded love of God and mankind 
that found expression in the life of’ 
Caitanya, and the infinite power for work 
that characterized Sri Krsna. He was 
the embodiment also of the boundless love 
and solicitude for truth and well-being of 
his followers and disciples. The balanced 
wisdom and composure and self-possession 
that are associated with the Lord Buddha 
were equally conspicuous in his life. In, 
fact, all the spiritual perfections that the 
human mind can conceive of are found in 
superabundance in the life of our Master. 
And when Swami Vivekananda charac- 
terized him as the supremest of. incarnations 
of God on earth, we realize that the 
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disciple had the true vision of the Master’s 
greatness and majesty. We must remember 
that-it is the same supreme Being who has 
been incarnated at different times as Rama 
and as Krsna, as the Buddha, as Christ, as 
Caitanya, and latterly as Ramakrishna. So 
there is no question of the superiority 
or the inferiority of one incarnation over 
another but only that of the manifestation 
of the spiritual splendour, which varied 
according to the spiritual requirements of 
the time. 

God incarnates himself to help mankind 
only when the crisis is such as cannot be 
solved by lesser beings and righteousness 
is threatened with imminent destruction. 
He comes to give the right guidance, 
to correct the failings, and to re-establish 
religion by chastising the wicked. The 
period in which Sri Ramakrishna manifested 
himself was noted for its spiritual crisis, 
intellectual confusion, and moral imbecility. 


The crisis, in short, was spiritual and the ` 


weapons of combat had of necessity to be 
spiritual. The bitterness of the mind was 
conquered by -the sweetness of grace, 
confusion removed by clear vision, and 
wickedness supplanted by piety. The 
manifestation of the spiritual wealth ofethe 
Divine was at its maximum‘ in the person 
of Sri Ramakrishna, and the mode of this 
manifestation made it plain even to the 
meanest intelligence. It is this trait of 
unfettered revelation of divine spirituality 
in Sri Ramakrishna that is émphasized in 
the mantra. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s genial grace and 
tolerance of all aberrations are well known. 
Not a ‘harsh word escaped his lips. He 
took upon his shoulders the burden of the 
sins of the fallen and degraded and atoned 
for them. His death reminds us of the 
tragic end of Jesus Christ. Both of them 
suffered vicariously, Sri Ramakrishna 
elected to suffer so that the sinners who 
took refuge in him could be saved from the 
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degradation of suffering. Let us pray to 
our Master to vouchsafe us the vision of 
truth and the power to tread the path of 
righteousness and to refrain from the 
pursuit of selfish greed and self-glorification, 


by which we abrogate the divinity in us. 
Let us realize the folly of self-agerandize- 
ment, which is the equivalent of self-abase- 
ment. May he give us the goodwill and 
the right understanding. 


Greatness is always associated with humility. Meanness always adorns itself 

with self-flattery. 
COMMENTARY 

This couplet emphasises the fact that humility is the genuine characteristic of 
greatness of soul. A really great man even when he is endowed with great 
wealth and learning, which may justify his assumption of pride in his possessions, 
will never know about any society, humility recognizing merit in others and never in- 
dulging in feeling of pride in his own good fortune. But in the case of a small 
man these possessions will completely turn his head. He will move about in society 
with conceit and self-flattery looking down upon others from his prosperous situa- 
tion. This conceit is the mark of a low soul. 


This couplet reminds one of the biblical story of a wealthy Pharisee who went 
to Jesus and told him, ‘I have kept up all the commandments, what more shall I 
do to enter into the kingdom of God.’ In reply, Jesus told him, ‘ First go and sell 
all that thou hast and distribute to the poor.’ The wealthy Pharisee quietly slips 
out from his presence. Then Jesus tells the crowd assembled there that it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. This story illustrates the truth that spiritual humility and mere 
worldly prosperity are poles apart—the truth emphasised in the above couplet. 


. —Tirukkural 


Fine Arts in Afghanistan 


ABDUL GHAFOOR KHAN BROSHNA 


On the roth Febiuary, a Cultural Delegation of eight 
members from Afghanistan visited the Institute. The 
Delegation was led by Dr. Ah Ahmad Popa, Deputy 
Minister of Education After the reception held in honour 
of the Delegation, two members, Mr. Abdul Ghafoor Khan 
Broshna and Mr. Ahmad Ah Khan Kohzad, addressed a 
crowded meeting at the Institule. Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatter presided. Mr. Abdul Ghafoor Khan Broshna, 
whose lecture is given here, studied art in Germany. He 
has served as Afghamstan’s Cultural Counsellor in Iran, and 
in his own country m various capacities sn the Departments 
of Broadcasting aud of Education. He ts also well conver- 
sant with both Eastern and Western music. 


ROM the excavations of the last 
F thirty-five years in Afghanistan at 

Hadda (five miles south of Jalala- 
bad) and in Begram, Shutorak, and 
Fundiqistan, as well as from the statues of 
Bamyan, it has been established that the 
arts of sculpture and of painting were well 
developed in Afghanistan between 200 B.C. 
and 100 B.C. Hadda was visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, which he names Hai-lo, and its 
surrounding areas as Nagarahara. Bamyan, 
150 miles north-west of Kabul, also has 
historical importance, bearing the name of 
Bamikan, in Pahlavi, and Phun-yin, or 
Phun-yin-ta, in Chinese records. 

From’ the archaeological finds of the 
places mentioned above, we conclude that 
Afghanistan was a centre of all fine arts at 
the dawn of the Christian era. With the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, the art of 
sculpture in Afghanistan was influenced by 


the Greeks, and we see the impressions of ` 


the famous Greek sculptor, Lysippus, in 
all the subsequent statues and coins. 

If the coins of Greece proper atid of 
Afghanistan of that time are compared, it 
will be apparent that our aft ( Greco- 


Bactrian ) was definitely superior to that of 
Greece, because we imbibed .all that was 
best in Greece without losing the beauty of 
our own civilization. Archaeological finds 
indicate that the left bank of the River 
Oxus (Amu Darya ) has remained a great 
centre of fine arts. According te Professor 
Herzfeld, the area remained the birthplace 
of the Buddhist, the Parthian, and the 
Kushana arts. Greco-Bactrian art was 
flourishing tHroughout Afghanistan when 
Buddhism was introduced into the country, 
with its philosophy and mythology. Sculp- 
ters in Afghanistan hastened to make 
statues of Lord Buddha long before India 
thought of doing so. Greco-Bactrian art 
combined with Buddhism to create a new 
school of art in Afghanistan, namely, 
Greco-Buddhist art, with its famous centre 
a: Gandhara This is evident from the 
finds at Hadda. This new school of art 
came into being in oo B.C., and many of 
its valuable specimens, for instance, the 
heads of the Buddha, Bodhisattvas, 
goddesses, demons, devotees, and monks, 
made from plaster (stucco), excavated 
from Hadda ~- the Hai-lo of Hiuen Tsang 
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~~ are in the Kabul Museum. The artistic 
genius of that time synthesized the best 
traditions of Greece and of Afghanistan in 
the superb masterpieces that are on display. 


New Features in Sculpture 


In the statues of Lord Buddha, some new 
features were introduced — the high, fore- 
head of Apollo and the curved- lips of 
Adonis. Similarly, the hair is wavy and 
there are curling plaits on either side of the 
head, with two semicircles beginning from 
the centre of the forehead, like two bows 
or crescents, and ending at the temples on 
one side and flowing like waves to the top, 
where they form a crown, or another semi- 
circle. The eyebrows and the half-open 
eyes of the Buddha depict the modesty of 
a godly figure, the innocent coyness of a 
maiden, and the love of a mother. These 
statues give the impression that the Buddha 
is looking at something beyond our world. 
Attempt has been made to show in the 
Buddha’s face all the human virtues along 
with the angelic expression that is seldom 
found in Greek art, which depicts only 
strength and valour. 

Confident of-their art and inspired by the 
conviction of their religion, the sculptors 
went a step further to immortalize their 
devotion to Lord Buddha. Though they 
did not have the facilities we have today, 
they chiselled the face of the Buddha 173 
feet in height in a mountain vault, 190 feet 
long and 75 feet deep, which still stands 
in all its grandeur at Bamyan, about 150 
miles from Kabul. As this huge monu- 
ment of art did not satisfy them, they made 
a similar statue of the Buddha in the same 


‘mountain, 115 feet high, close to the 
former. ` 

All that we know of these huge statues 
of the Buddha is from the Chinese 


manuscripts, which say that the hands were 
made of some light material and were 
pulled with ropes by monks, who remained 
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concealed at prayer time, so that they would 
be raised in benediction. These Chinese 
pilgrims say that one statue was red and 
the other green, and that the two statues 
were known as the Red Buddha and the 
Green Buddha at that time. These colours 
were obtained from a mixture of asbestos 
and mica. As they faced east in the 
fertile valley of Bamyan, the first rays 
of the sun illuminated these glistening 
Buddhas, while the valley was still in 
darkness. Round the vault where both 
these Buddhas stand are the figures of 
devotional dancers in various poses, and 
their dazzling colours have withstood the 
ravages of time, giving the impression that 
they were carved recently. 


Islamic Influence 


With the advent of Islam, sculpture was 
banned and so the artists had to find some 
other medium of expression. Consequently, 
they turned to miniature painting on stones 
and plaster-mosaic, geometrical designs, 
buildings and Mosques with the Kufi script, 
Naskh, Nasta'liq and Suls calligraphy, 
rosettes, and arabesque. The masterpieces 
of this new art can be found in Afghanistan 
in the Mosque of Khwaja Mohammed 
Parsa in Balkh, the Grand Mosque and 
minarets of Herat and Ghazni, the arch of 
Bust, and also among the latest excavations 
by Professor Schlumberger at Lashkargah. 

In 844 A.H., Herat gave birth to a new 
star in art, Kamaluddin Behzad, who was 
a born miniaturist and expert in illuminat- 
ing manuscripts. Amir Nizamuddin Ali 
Shirnawai was fascinated with his art and 
became his patron, undertaking to train 
this versatile artist. 

Mr. Christie Wilson writes that Behzad, 
who yas the court painter of Herat 
in 916 A.H., was an artist of great repute. 
In that year, the King of Persia, Ismail 
Safavi, took Behzad and some other artists 
to Tabriz “and developed such a love for 
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Behzad and his art that he used-to say, 
‘Even if I pay half of my kingdom for 
Behzad, this will be a cheap deal’. 
Behzad was Chief of the Central Persian 
Government Library and its valuable 
archives and had to remain in that post 
even after the death of King Ismail. The 
next king, Tahmasp Safavi, was more 
attached ta Behzad than his father was, 
and took lessons from him in painting. 
After Behzad’s death at the age of 98, 
there were many expert artists in Afghan- 
istan, but none could reach the skill or 
reputation of the old master. 

In the fifteenth century of the Hijra era, 
the art of miniature painting spread from 
Afghanistan to India, after the Persian 
occupation of Herat and the establishment 
of Mogul rule in India. During the reign 
of Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, we were 
fortunate to have at the Royal Court 
an artist of great fame and genius in 
Mohammed Azim, who, though deaf and 
dumb, was foremost in the country. 
Almost all his male descendants, even of 
the present day, are versatile artists, 
though they, too, unfortunately, are dumb. 
One of his grandsons, Mohammed Sarwar, 
was my student at the School of Arts m 
Kabul, and he proudly signs his paintings, 
“Mohammed Sarwar the Dumb’. 


Royal Patrons 


Amir Abdul Rahman Khan was another 
great patron of art and deputed some 
of his young courtiers to learn the fine arts. 
Mir Hisamuddin was a famous artist of that 
time, and we have collections of his work 
in the Kabul Museum. Some of his paint- 
ings adorn the Royal Palaces. One of his 
students, Ghulam Mohammed Khan, who 
was one of the Chiefs of Maimna, became 
very famous. He was much impressed by 
European art, and this new influence gained 
a firmer hold on the arrival in Kabul of an 
English scholar, Dr. John Gray. All his 
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paintings, now available, definitely show 
European influence. He was a firm favour- 
ite of Amir Abdul Rahman Khan and also 
of Habibullah Khan. Later, he toured 
Europe, and especially Germany, where he 
learnt lithography. After his return from 
Germany, he founded the School of Arts 
at Kabul and taught drawing, painting, 
illumination of manuscripts, carpentry, and 
carpet weaving. He employed many local 
professors at this School, as also a number 
of foreigners, of whom two were from 
India. 

This School of Arts, of which 1 was 
appointed Head in 1934, on the death of 
Professor Ghulam Mohammed, has played 


a vital rôle in the cultural life of 
our country. I introduced geometry, l- 
thogiaphy, architecture, sculpture, and 


ceramics, besides weaving and tailoring 
and other arts which were already included 
in the curriculum. I had to acquire the 
service of German professors for this school 
to keep the students well informed on 
modern trends in architecture and in li- 
thography and in the crafts of tailoring and 
carpentry. There were 1,700 students at 
this School during my tenure. After 
graduation, students are sent to the Provin- 
cial Schools of Art, established by the 
Government, for teaching the arts they 
have learnt. In addition, they have to 
supervise all the works of art and cottage 
industries, like carpet weaving and the 
making of furniture. 

The King of Afghanistan, Mohammed 
Zahir Shah, is not only a great patron of 
art, buteis himself an eminent artist of the 
school of Behzad. Whatever little spare 
time he has is devoted to painting and the 
illumination of tableaux and manuscripts. 
Some of the King’s beautiful paintings and 
works of art are among the proudest 
possessions of the Royal Library at Kabul. 
A painter and miniaturist of repute, 
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Humayan Etmadi, at present works with 
His Majesty at the Royal Palaces. 


Progress of Ceramics 


The art of ceramics and painting on 
ceramics have made great progress in Herat, 
and all the historical buildings in that town, 
like the tomb of Maulana Jami, Fakhryddin 
Razi, and Khwaja Abdullah Ansari, as 
well as the Great Mosque of Herat, which 
had suffered from the ravages of time, 
have been restored and the experience 
gained from ceramic art has been used to 
improve the paintings in these buildings. 

Our carpet industry has improved 
immensely, and its new designs are very 
popular in foreign markets. Our stone 
industry also has received world recogni- 
tion at many International Exhibitions. 
Similarly, the art of embroidery is much 
appreciated and is experiencing a boom, 
because of our women’s national costume. 
This is exclusively a feminine art and 
is taught at girls’ schools. 

I end by quoting the great German 
scholar and poet, Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, whose words in this context are 
apt: , 

‘The best proof for the progress and 
culture of a certain time and era is what 
its fine arts speak for it.’ 


President’s Comment 


Presiding over Mr. Abdul Ghafoor Khan 
Broshna’s lecture, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji said: 

India and Afghanistan have been asso- 
ciated for a long time. Although the sister 
State of Pakistan intervenes, nevertheless, 
India is one whole culturally with 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan is really an 
extension of India ; or, it would be true to 
say that there is an extension of Afghanistan 
into India. During a period of our ancient 
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history, `a part of northern India was a 
part of Afghanistan and was ruled from 
Iran. And, similarly, in the Mogul period, 
a part of Afghanistan was ruled from Delhi. 
So, the two countries have been very 
intimately connected. 

In prehistoric times, there was one pre- 
Aryan culture, probably connected with 
the Dravidians, which had its ramifications 
right up to western India, Afghanistan, 
and north-western Iran. Subsequently, the 
Aryans came and established their language. 
Really speaking, there was a deep or basic 
cultural union which brought together the 
lands of Iran, Afghanistan, and India. 
In later times, when Turki-speaking rulers 
established themselves in Afghanistan and 
came as conquerors to India, they brought 
the Persian language to our country, and 
with them the relgion of Islam also 
came to be-established. One of the earliest 
preachers of Sufistic Islam, Hujwini, 
author of the Kashf al-Mahjub, settled in 
the Punjab. He died at Lahore. In India 
there has been considerable give-and-take 
between the ideologies of Hinduism and of 
Islam, so that Islam took a new colout 
because of its Hindu environment. There 
was always a kind of interconnection 
between these two areas, Afghanistan and 
India. We find mention in the Vedas of 
the Paktha tribe. The Greeks knew a 
people on Afghanistan’s border whom they 
called the Paktues. We do not know 
whether Pakhtu is derived from that old 
tribal name, but the word ‘ Pakhtu-Pashter ’ 
in the plural as Pashtana or Pakhtana gave 
the Indian word for an Afghan — Pathan. 
So you see, the Pashtu-speaking people are 


, very ancient friends of India, and they are 


brothers in origin and in culture. After so 
many centuries, it is very hopeful that we 
should be walking together to build a 
better” Asia. 


My Impressions of India 


Joun H. Esterne, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. John H. Esterline has spent two years in Calcutta as 
Cultural Affaws Officer of the United States Information 


Service. 


He and hts wife have been frequent visitors to 


the Institute and have often taken part in tts funcitons. 
His lecture given at the Institute in November . 1953, 
before his departure from India, 1s reproduced below. Dr. 
Esterline is now posted at Colombo. 


T is difficult for me to say how very 
| much I appreciate your inviting me 

here tonight. I know that you do so 
because you have granted to me an accept- 
ance —a kind of associate member- 
ship—in this organization. This fact 
makes me happy because it suggests that 
my two years in Calcutta have been 
fruitful. 

As you may know, I have talked from 
this platform on previous occasions. The 
first time I did so was exactly two years 
ago when I was a stranger to Calcutta. 
Now I am proud to claim in this audience 
and in this Institute many friends whom I 
shall not forget. My impressions of India 
are really recollections of two years ot 
relationships with you. 

Before giving you my impressions, I 
shall attempt first to convey some idea ot 
the variety of my experience And I 
begin by saying that these two years have 
been the most eventful and rewarding two 
years of my life, because a whole new 
world was uncovered for me and for 
Mrs. Esterline. 
I have visited approximately 150 colleges 
in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, and West Bengal, 
as well as the five universities situated in 
this area. I have talked with thousands 
of students, professors, educational admini- 
strators, Government servants, ‘and people 
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During these two years, s 


in various walks of life. I have had the 
good fortune of travelling extensively in 
other parts of India, in addition to the four 
States I have already mentioned. 


My family and I have journeyed to 
Madras, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tnvan- 
drum, Cochin, Palghat, Coimbatore, Oota- 
camund, Mysore, and Bangalore in 
southern India. We have seen also the 
femous architecture of Agra, the temples 
and ghats of Banaras, the mighty Ganga at 
Patna, and Nalanda and Bodh Gaya ın 
southern Bihar. I have been privileged to 
see the valley of the Brahmaputra from the 
Manipur hills and the jungles of Tripura 
from near Agartala, and finally the crest 
of the Himalayas from near San Dak Foo. 
Of all the sights of India, however, I have 
yet to mention the one I shall never forget. 
It is one that many of you see daily and 
cne that I think summarizes, in an instant 
cf looking, all the progress and the pathos 
of modern India I refer to the sight of the 
Howrah Bridge, Jaden with its human and 
mechanical traffic, in the haze of an early 
Calcutta morning Here, in the shadow ot 
modern steel girders, coolies strain over 
loaded carts, Babus walk to work from the 
great Howrah Station, where they have 
come from nearby villages, and Hindus 
bathe at the ghats amid the smoke and 
bustle of river commerce. I shall ever 
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carry this scene in my mind when I hear 
the name Calcutta. 

I wish I could express to you the impact 
upon my feelings of these experiences and 
these sights. I wish I could give you some 
concrete expression of how much I have 
learned by reason of them. Finally, I 
wish I could tell you adequately. how 
grateful I am for the loyalty, the hospitality, 
and the response of my, Indian friends. 
Among them I count members of the 
Government of West Bengal, teachers, 
students, business men, labour leaders, 
civil servants, Hindu monks, and many, 
many others. 


Warm Hospitality 

Nowhere in the world have I found 
warmer expressions of hospitality and 
friendship than here in India. Only today, 
one of the USIS library workers presented 
me with a lovely little painting, specially 
painted for me, because I am departing. 
I have noted also the fact that many times 
my secretary, who is a Bengali, has 
remained after office hours to help me finish 
work at hand. And this she has done 
without compensation or complaint. I am 
touehed by the fact, that your Secretary, 
Swami Nityaswarupananda, has extended 
to me the right hand of friendship so 
sincerely and so completely during these 
_ two years. He has taken my family and 
me to Belur Math, he has remembered my 
children with gifts, and he has given me 
valuable advice. 

I appreciate the hospitality I have ex- 
perienced in Indian homes. I have noted 
how my hosts have undertaken great effort 
to prepare for us meals that were tasty and 
that exemplified the best in Indian, and 
especially Bengali, cooking. I admire the 
Bengali sense of humour, typified by the 
following story, which is my favourite. It 
seems there was an American who lived on 
Harrington Street, This gentleman was 
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backing his car out of his garage under the 
direction of the durwan. Said the durwan 
as the American backed the car, ‘ thik hat, 
Sahib, thik hai’. Suddenly, there was a 
terrible crash and the durwan said, ‘ bas’. 

I should like now to discuss with ynu 
in a more serious way some of my more 
lasting “impressions after two years in 
India. I would separate these impressions 
under several headings, the first of them 
being sociological. 


Outstanding Characteristic 

I think the commanding feature, the 
outstanding characteristic, that my wife and 
I have noted in India is the place of the 
joint family system within the social struc- 
ture, and how that system pervades and 
permeates the whole of the social fabric. 
In education, in the economic sector, in 
most all social life, the organizational pat- 
tern usually parallels the organization of 
the joint family, or at least traces of the 
joint family idea may be discerned in each 
of these spheres. In the city, business 
enterprises bear the joint family organiza- 
tional stamp ; in the country-side, the culti- 
vators are organized along similar lines. 
Understanding this phenomenon of the joint 
family system is a prerequisite to under- 
standing India. 

A second sociological factor that to me 
is outstanding is what I call ‘ Indianness ’. 
This is not simply another term for nation- 
alism, since ‘ Indianness’ goes far beyond 
that. In the modern sense, nationalism is 
primarily a political phenomenon with 
sociological and psychological overtones. 
On the other hand, ‘Indianness’ is 

„primarily sociological and only secondarily 
political. ‘ Indianness’ is the quality that 
leads the highly westernized Indian here in 
Calcutta to have a fancy, Western style 
dinner party on Monday night and to eat 
Indian food with his fingers the other six 
nights of the week. It is the quality that 
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causes him to give up the physical mani- 
festations of Hinduism, but to embrace the 
philosophy of Hinduism. It is the factor 
that causes him to be more excited about 
Kashmir, because ethical overtones are 
involved, than he could possibly be about 
Korea, although ethical problems are 
involved in the latter question also. It is, 
in short, the attempt to lead a dual life, 
but with the ethnic, sociological, and 
historical accident of being Indian predom- 
inating throughout his existence. Or, in 
other words, it might be stated as that 
particular pride, that particular oneness, 
that Indians feel toward one another and 
which they exhibit to the rest of the 
world. 


Social Changes 


Another social phenomenon that I find 
highly interesting is the fact that the Indian 
social structure is undergoing rapid change 
indeed. I shall not try to evaluate the 
direction of this change, nor shall I attempt 
to assess the impact of it. I am simply 
struck by the fact that a social structure 
that for centuries has been largely intact 
and stable has suddenly begun to change 
with startling rapidity. I can identify some 
of the causes of that change. Foremost 
among them would be the fact of partition, 
which has forced economic and, of course, 
social change. Other factors making for 
change in the social structure would include 
the vast migration toward the cities, the 
spread of popular education, and the growth 
of industry. Under these circumstances, 
for instance, the joint family system tends 
to break down. The high political tension 
resulting from partition has produced the 
uprooting of whole communities, has created 
a new class of refugees in the population, 
and has emphasized religious differences 
among the people. Economic crisés have 
produced high domestic political tensions, 
tensions that frequently cause sons to 
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divide from their fathers in domestic party 
politics. 

Sociologically speaking, again, I am im- 
pressed by the profound importance that is 
attached to personal prestige in the Indian 
social scene. A man may be impecunious, 
but if he enjoys a reputation as a pundit. 
a scholar, or occupies a position of im- 
portance in the community, he is automatic- 
ally accorded considerable personal hom- 
age. Now I am not suggesting that wealth 
and prestige are, or should be, synonymous, 
but rather I am complimenting the Indian 
people on their good sense in according 
recognition to persons of merit. In short, 
Indians tend to regard a person in terms 
of what he has done, rather than in terms 
of what he has. The only problem in this 
connection is that the prestige is usually not 
accorded until the individual has reached 
a rather mature age. Unconsciously there- 
fore a premium is placed upon age in the 
social and political spheres. 

Have you noticed how many of the really 
significant Indian leaders are men of 
advanced age? One result of this situa- 
tion is that these leaders have a relatively 
short life expectancy in the positions they 
occupy, while a gap develops agewise 
between them and the next set of eligible 
leaders. This, I think, is true in Indian 
politics and especially in college and 
university administration, a field that I 
have had opportunity to examine closely. 
Many college principals, for instance, are 
almost elderly and some have even been 
called back ‘from retirement. Though 
their useful years as administrators are 
limited, nevertheless the customs of the 
Indian scene often operate to deny op- 
portunity for young professors to take their 
places. 


Personal Prestige 


Another aspect of the importance at- 
tached to personal prestige, it seems to me, 
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is that in India real leadership tends to be 
more a matter of personal authority than 
of legal authority. I have noted more than 
once here in Bengal that the pronounce- 
ments or policies of individuals who enjoy 
personal prestige outside the -Government 
are more widely accepted — or, at least, 
are more effectively exploited — than the 
attitudes and programme of Governmental 
leaders themselves. One need only look 
back to the days of Subhas Chandra Bose 
to substantiate this observation. Of course, 
analagous observations may be made of 
other countries than India in this regard 
But, nevertheless, I think the Indian scene 
is particularly vulnerable to the phe- 
nomenon, which in one sense is good and in 
another sense could lead to an undesirable 
exploitation by wilful persons who might be 
able to manipulate Indians who enjoy 
personal prestige. 


This cursory examination of some aspects | 


” of Indian sociology would not be complete 
withaut mention of a peculiar sociological 
phenomenon involving the Bengali vis-a- 
vis the rest of India. It has been my 
experience to note that the Bengali is the 
victim of an identifiable kind of criticism 
both, from non-Bengali Indians and from 
non-Asians resident here. Speaking quite 
frankly, the criticism involves the alleged 
artfulness of the Bengali. I havé heard 
this criticism from European members. of 
local firms and equally from Punjabis, 
Oriyas, Assamese, and others. I mention 
this because I think it is an unjust criticism 
and one that can be refuted without diffi- 
culty. Pared down to its bare substance, 
the ‘artfulness’ seems to comprise the 
Bengali’s ability to defend himself logically 
and with effect. In literary, academic, 
and even political circles, the Bengals 
contribution is decisive and often superior. 
This arouses a reaction from non-Bengalis 
and the Bengali is forced to the defensive. 
a perfectly reasonable and natural thing for 
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bim to do Since his defence, lke his 
contribution, has a decided impact, he 1s 
accused of being ‘ artful’. 

On the other hand, since the Bengal has 
been forced to rise to his own defence so 
frequently, he has become over-sensitive to 
criticism and sometimes feels certain he is 
being discriminated against. He thinks he 
is not advanced rapidly enough in his firm 
or his college faculty ; he thinks there .are 
too few Bengalis-in Government of India 
administrative offices. I might suggest, in 
the most friendly way possible, that the 
situation would improve, if the Bengali 
would continue to make his excellent contri- 
butions, while, simultaneously, attempting 
to remove the chip which often is found on 
his shoulder. 


Impressions of the Indian Economy 


In mentioning my impressions of the 
economy of India, I am led first to say 
that for general descriptive purposes the _ 
direction of economic life in India points 
toward what in the United States we would 
call the welfare State. In a word, the 
economy of a welfare State is such that 
private economic enterprise is conducted 
with a sort of social consciousness for the 
conditions of labour and for development 
in what is generally conceded to be the 
public interest. Where private enterprise 
falls short of having such a social conscience, 
it is channelled in that direction by govern- 
mental policy. Additionally, in a welfare 
type of economy, some enterprise is State 
enterprise. I think this description fits the 
Indian economy: certain governmental 
regulation in the public interest plus some 
State enterprise, such as the Sindri fertilzer 
“scheme, governmental ownership of the 
railways, and the Damodar Valley project. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the 
present direction of Government policy 1s 
to bring about a welfare type of economy 
as I have described. The Five-Year Plan 
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easily the most significant economic 
development in any Asian country, 15 
designed for this purpose. The harnessing 
of natural resources, the development of 
indigenous industry, the attempt to increase 
local purchasing power, the effort to 
improve the national food situation, and 
the various exchange controls on India’s 
external commercial and currency position 
are really all designed to promote the 
public welfare without sacrificing individual 
interests and initiative. It is my earnest 
hope that India will succeed in the task. 


Capitalism Maligned 

Indian capitalism, I think, - has been 
unjustly maligned. Its critics level at it 
the kind of criticism that might have been 
appropriate to nineteenth century European 
cartel capitalism, but certainly not appro- 
priate to mid-twentieth century, govern- 
ment-regulated, capitalism. These critics, 
for reasons of their own, deliberately distort 
the picture. Moreover, the local Indian 
businessman frequently suffers for the sins 
and excesses of his European predecessors 
on the Indian business scene. As more 
and more Calcutta business firms become 
Indian in management and in financial 
backing, the burden of gaining public 


acceptance for the new capitalism increases, | 


since there are articulate political groups 
who oppose the maintenance and expan- 
sion cf the private enterprise system im 
India. Finally, Indian capitalism is under 
the burden of proving that it has a_ social 
conscience. Too many persons are ready ’ 
to believe, without adequate grounds, that 
the Indian capitalist is without considera- 
tion for his workers, that he is interested | 
only in short term gains, without consider- 
ing the longer term, that he is a speculator, 
and that he is guilty of unethical business 
practices. ` 

These criticisms need to be answered, 
not only through the vehicle of chambers 
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of commerce and company public relations 
officers, but also by deeds for the record. 
I know from personal experience that many 
Indian capitalists are worried about such 
criticisms and that they seek guidance in 
the matter -of policy and public relations. 
They are interested in the development of 
commerce curricula in the colleges, in the 
creation of personnel management institutes, 
and in securing the counsel of foreign 
economists and management specialists. 
They realize, as does the Government of 
India, that the private sector of the 
national economy is by far the more 
important in the common effort to attain a 
better national standard of living and 
improved economic stability. 


Trade Unionism Maturing 


I think the trade umon movement in 
India is highly interesting, because it is 
attaining maturity at a period when the 
capitahst system here is undergoing the 
changes I have described, and because free 
trade unions in India have the added 
burden of proving themselves in the face 
of the alluring and fatal temptations offered 
by Communist trade unions. This is not 
en easy task. It has tended, I think, to 
isolate the free trade union in India on the 
one hand from the Communists, who are its 
bitter enemies, and on the other hand from 
management, which is not necessarily as 
oppesed to the trade union movement as 
some free trade unionists seem to imply. 
I think it would be wise to recognize that 
a legitimate conflict of interest does exist 
and should exist between labour and 
management, but that this is not an un- 
bridgeable gulf. In the United States, we - 
think we have recognized this fact. In 
short, labour and management have agreed 
on the things about which they disagree 
and today operate as equals toward one 
another.” Free trade unionism in India 
needs sustenance. It needs recognition for 
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the magnificent battle it is waging against 
Communist unionism, and it needs to be 
less suspicious of the motives of capitalism. 

Before concluding my remarks about 
India’s economy, I should like to add a 
word about agricultural India. Though 1 
certainly agree that the improvement of 
agricultural production, and consequently 
of food supply, is India’s foremost problem 
today, nevertheless I am inclined to think 
that the Indian cultivator is not always 
given full marks for his part in the effort. 
Agricultural officials and other educated 
persons frequently act upon the assumption 
that ‘the cultivator has no ideas himself 
and that all information for improving 
a local agricultural situation should come 
from above and from outside. This ıs not 
necessarily the case. Surely, the cultivator, 
who has worked the same soil for years, has 
valid ideas about what can, or cannot, be 
done in a particular area with particular 
soil and under the other specialized 
conditions of the. local community. But 
officials, in any country, tend to be bosses. 
They tend ‘to tell rather than to teach, 
to speak to the cultivator rather than 
to speak with him, to direct community 
orgahization rather than inspire community 
participation and co-operation. These are, 
however, natural tendencies and can be 
overcome by experience and attention to 
the job at hand. What I am saying 1s 
simply that in the matter of agricultural 
production the cultivator himself is the 


most important single element. The 
psychology of the approach to the cultivator 
is all important. . 


Morals and Customs 


In the realm of morals and customs, I have 
been struck by the fact that the Indian 
people have set for themselves some of the 
highest standards for their personal conduct 
to be found’ anywhere in the world. In 
terms of courtesy, self-effacement, kindness, 
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and gentleness, the Indian code is without 
peer. Additionally, this code of behaviour 
is reflected with singular impact in the art 
and the literature of the country. The 
lessons of the Upanisads and the great 
epics are driven home time and again 
in song and dance and on canvas. The 
architecture and the historical and religious 
shrines reflect India’s moral wisdom. It 
all adds up to a picture that is compli- 
mentary in the extreme to the Indian 
people before the bar of world public 
opinion. 

There is one difficulty, however. The 
ethical system of which the Indian finds 
himself a part, and which is impressed 
upon him at every turn in family relation- 
ships, is almost too difficult for the 
individual to live up to outside his primary 
socio-religious group. A further comphica- 
tion is that the Indian is continually 
exposed to surface facets of Western 
culture and morals that sometimes do not 
agree with his own, and which many times 
do not truly represent the ethical good that 
the West can offer. In such circumstances, 
the Indian, attempting to embrace both 
cultures, finds himself at ease in neither 
The remedy, I think, is to remember that 
there is great similarity between the funda- 
mental propositions of Western and Indian 
morals and to try to strike a balance or 
develop an attitude that is cognizant of the 
basic similarity of the essentials. 


Obsession for Politics 


I’turn now to politics, a subject that 
never fails to interest the Indian people 
In fact, I hope you will forgive me if I 
say with some candour, as well as some 
levity, that where there are three Indians 
one is apt to find four political parties | 

The ,basic political feature of free India, 
to my view, is the obviously intense desire 
of all thinking Indians to attain for this 
country workable and effective sparlia- 
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mentary institutions, There has been a 
furious effort to achieve these by creating 
legislatures and other governmental bodies 
modelled frequently upon the experience of 
Western countries. I am afraid, however, 
that some persons have assumed that 
creating these institutions is the end of the 
job. On the contrary, the institutions will 
not operate of themselves. It was the 
political maturity of the British people that 
breathed the real life into the British 
parliament, just as it will be the particular 
genius of the Indian people that will 
transform your new parliamentary institu- 
tions into facets of your living constitution 
and that some other country in Asia will 
one day seek to emulate. 


Besides learning how to operate your 
political institutions, a learning that can 
‘come only from experience, an alied 
observable feature appears to be the ques- 
tion of what to do with the political and 
emotional drive that formerly was directed 
toward securing independence and that 
now needs to find other issues for its 
expression. It seems to me that this drive 
sometimes produces phantom shibboleths 
from nowhere, just for the sake of having 
something to oppose. In a word, ‘ the 
dramatic quality of the independence 
movement is lacking when one comes to 
discuss the plain and basic questions that 
really need discussion and resolution. 
Such things as food, development of natural 
resources, and the refinement of public 
administration are mundane in contrast to 
the overwhelming emotional appeal of the 
independence issue. I am afraid that some 
groups, political groups, in order to draw 


attention and recruits, deliberately look” 


for problems that do not exist, especially 
in the field of international relations and 
specifically in the matter of India’s rela- 
tions with the Western democracies. 
Avoidance of such phantom shibboleths 
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and concentration on the real problems 
would, I think, hasten political maturity. 


Function of Opposition 


An interesting aspect of India’s new 
democracy is the determination of what is 
the proper ‘function of Opposition groups 
in the political spectrum. To discuss this 
with any intelligence, a word is necessary 
as to the nature of democracy. In my 
view, successful political democracy is 
successful compromise. To achieve this 
end, the function of the Opposition becomes 
one of offering constructive criticism rather 
than to seek and sponsor illegal methods of 
change. The Opposition has got to agree 
with the Government on a set of rules of 
the game. But some members of the 
present Opposition have thus far not come 
to this position. For example, in the 
present controversy over the Bill to elimi- 
nate Zamindari in West Bengal, the 
Opposition seeks to embarrass the Govern- 
ment and to gain popular support by in- 
sisting that the Bill include a stipulation 


‘barring compensation to the former land- _ 


holders when, in actual fact, the constitu- 
tion of the country specifically guarantees 
such compensation in land reform Acts. 
Certainly, an effective and vigorous Opposi- 
tion is vitally necessary to a political 
democracy, but, certainly also, that Opps 
tion may not be irresponsible. 

In the political field, I am somewhat 
disturbed to find so few persons who will 
assume: any responsibility for, or will 
permit their personal identification with, the 
progresg and problems of the Government 
This is particularly true among highly 
educated individuals who appear to look 
frequently with disdain on any project, or 
achievement, or effort of the. Government. 
Though these persons decry the tactics and 
the objectives of the Opposition, they, 
nevertheless, refuse to identify themselves 
with the present regime. Whether this is 
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an Indian characteristic or whether it is 
peculiar to West Bengal, I do not know. 
But I do think that successful democracy 
depends in large measure on the personal 
interest of individuals throughout the 
community. 


Refugee Problem 

Turhing to another political phenomenon, 
I must say I have the greatest sympathy 
for the Government of West Bengal, which, 
during the past four years, has been forced 
to put such a large percentage of its 
revenue into the refugee work. The 
problem is that much of this money has 
been used for the primary purpose of 
keeping alive thousands of poor souls who 
would otherwise perish. There is very 
little to show for all the money and effort. 
It is quite true that the work of rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement has made great 
progress and that this can be considered a 
capital gain in terms of useful human 
resources. But so much of the budget has 
had necessarily to go for food and the 
barest living facilities that critics of the 
Government can argue effectively the failure 
of observable progress in other fields. 

~Op the more favourable side, and look- 
ing again at the question of workable 
political institutions, I wonder whether you 
have noted that here in India exist 
practically the only multi-lingual parlia- 
ments in the world. Several days ago, I 
attended a session of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly where I heard remarks 
in English, Bengali, and even some Hindi. 
This is truly a remarkable phenomenon and 
one that shows that vitality and°*interest 
can overcome great barriers. 


Students and Politics 


I should like to discuss several more 
points in the political picture, and one of 


these is the question of students holding ` 


political views and participating in politics. 


“philosophy and religion in India. 
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I find that many college administrators are 
fearful of having thew students take an 
interest in. politics. Their view ıs that in- 
variably the students who do so become 
unruly and that the college suffers as a 
result. If 1 may say so, I always en- 
couraged my students in the United States 
to take an active interest in politics. One 
must remember, I think, that students are 
active and young and energetic. To deny 
them discussion and participation in things 
of political interest is to deny them part 
of their education, and a most essental 
part at that. I think that the immaturity 
of political view that many students express 
will most quickly disappear, if they are 
exposed fully to the political problems of 
the national and international communities. 

Finally, in the political sphere, I would 
make a comment relating to Indo-American 
relations. It is our assumption in the 
United States that India has chosen and 
will continue to choose the path of the free 
world and that she will march together with 
other freedom loving nations along that 
path. It is our assumption, moreover, 
that all of you understand that American 
foreign policy is dedicated to promoting 
the objectives of the free world in every 
possible way. We would, consequently, 
take confidence from your positive and 
whole-hearted response to these assump- 
tions. In many ways, a bit of encourage- 
ment would be helpful. We know we 
have your friendship and we should like 
you to tell us so. 


Philosophy and Religion 

I wish to conclude my remarks by dis- 
cussing with you several aspects of 
I shall 
not attempt a discourse upon India’s 
spiritual and philosophical wisdom, which 
discusion might better be left to persons 
more qualified than I. Suffice it that I 
have been* deeply impressed by what I 
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have read of it. Rather I should like to 
point out a facet that has impressed me. 
This is the amazingly effective utilization 
of symbolism and allegory -to buttress 
Hinduism as a great world religion. 
Symbolism-in temple architecture and in the 
puja celebrations keeps the. tenets of 
Hinduism before vast numbers of- persons. 
The great stories of your immense litera- 
ture keep these tenets before other vast 


numbers. It is these things that suggest 
to me the great pervading force of 
Hinduism. 


In the philosophical realm IJ am im- 
pressed, as a Westerner, by the emphasis 
in Indian philosophy upon the réle of the 
individual in attaining spiritual advance- 
ment. By largely deleting the notion of 
supernatural grace and by placing the 
burden squarely on the individual for the 
shaping of his own destiny, Indian philos- 
ophy has provided a most convenient 
bridge, or link, to modern empirical 
philosophy and psychology. Early Western 


‘ While on my way to the United Sta 
in India who will be observing the seventh 


"* All in all, these may have been the 


empirical philosophers drew much from 
Indian thought. 

Finally, let me mention dae impressed 
I am- by the fact that so much of Indian 
historical spiritual experience has been so 
exquisitely recorded in your art. The 
pathos and exuberance, the highest ideals 
and the grossest pleasures, the vitality and 
the weakness, the purest art forms, and the 
most. complicated philosophic ideas — all 
have been expressed so beautifully in your 
temples and pictures and songs. Who 
could gaze upon Mahabilapuram, Agra, or 
Konarak, or Santiniketan, and not be 
impressed by the depth and the profundity 
of this spiritual experience. 

Now, as I depart from India, may 1 
leave with you a thought from your im- 
mortal poet : 

Kata ajanare jandaile tumi, 
Kata ghare -dile häm — 
Dūrke karile mkat, Bandhu, 
Parke karile bhäi. : 
— Tagore, Giténjah. 


tes, my thoughts turn back to my friends 
anniversary -of their independence. 


most important seven years in the lpng 


history of the Indian people. They have been heartening years to those who value 
national independence and human progress 


, ‘In the domestic sphere, India is making remarkable achievements. The open- f 
ing a' few weeks ago of a vast new irrigation system in the Punjab may come to be 
ranked among the dozen or so most significant events in the physical development of 
the country. Many other large projects are being carried out with imagination and 
determination. The next seven years will see their fruition. 


‘In international affairs, I doubt that the world has ever seen a nation emerge 


into so prominent a position in so short a time. Bpth the armistice in Korea and the 
. cease-fire in Indo-China were aided substantially, and perhaps even vitally, by Indian 


good offices. India has not gained her, position by remaining detached from inter- 
national affairs but by playing an active role. 
‘On your national birthday, warm greetings, with pride in your accom- 
plishments and confidence in your. future.’ . 
—Mnr. GEORGE ALLEN, U.S. Ambassador tó India, in a message on the seventh 
anniversary of India’s tndependence. : 
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Book Review 


INDUCTIVE REASONING: A Srupy 
oF TARKA AND Its Rore in Inpian Loaic. 
By Dr. Sitansusekhar Bagchi, M.A., LL.B., 
D.Litt. (Cal.), Professor, Mithila Institute 
of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in 
Sanskrit Learning, Darbhanga ; Formerly 
Lecturer, Calcutta University. ( xxix+312 
pp. Royal Octavo ; Sri Munish Chandra 
Sinha, 29, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
Rs. 16. ) 

The work is a careful and comprehen- 
sive study of negative reasoning, or tarka, 
as it is elaborated in the different schools 
of Indian philosophy. It takes the reader 
through the different views of tarka as 
they are discussed by earlier and later 
Nyāya writers and also through Bauddha, 
Jaina, and Vedanta interpretations of its 
value and significance. 

The fruit of several years of close study 
and research, the work was submitted, on 
completion, for the doctorate of literature 
of Calcutta University. I have no doubt 
that the examiners, on whose recommenda- 
tion the writer was awarded a doctorate, 
must have been impressed by the high 
quality of the work and the thoroughness 


and lucidity with which the subject was’ 


treated and discussed. 

I have not seen any research work 
within the past twenty years that will 
compare with this book either in subtlety 
of analysis or brilliance of exposition. The 
work is an illuminating study of an 
important and difficult aspect of Indian 
philosophy and is a valuable addition to 


the literature on this subject in the English 
language. I only wish that the writer 
could present the learned world with more 
works of such quality. 

Though I have nothing but admiration 
for the ability with which the writer treats 
his subject, I cannot help making two 
comments in passing. The title, ‘ Inductive 
Reasoning ’, appears to me to be unfortu- 
nate and is likely to confuse readers not 
sufficiently converssant with Indian philoso- 
phy, and ‘Tarka or Negative Reasoning 
and Its Relation to the Theory of Induc-- 
tion in Indian Logic’ would, in my view, 
have been a more expressive and appro- 
priate title. I also take exception to the 
use of -the word ‘syllogism’ as the 
English equivalent of the anumāna ot 
Indian logic, and to safeguard the 
material aspects of Indian inferential 
reasoning I would use ‘ inference’ simply 
instead of ‘ syllogism’ as the appropriate 
English rendering of the 
Indian writers. 

Despite these minor deficiencies, which 
can be easily amended, the work, in my 
view, is one of the best specimens of 
philosophical research in India, and the 
writer deserves the gratitude of all scholars 
for his exploration of a fascinating branch 
of Indian philosophy and for making it 
available in English. I may add that the 
work is a credit not merely to the writer, 
but to ‘the University of which he is a 
graduate. 
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Institute News 


Professor Tripurari Chakravarti’s weekly 
discourses on the Mahabharata continue to 
attract large audiences every Monday. 
Professor Chakravarti has already covered 
the entire course of the Mahābhārata, and 
he is now dealing with the main characters 
in the great epic. During the first five 
months of the current year, he delineated 
the characters of Draupadi and Kunti, and 
is at present engaged in portraying the 
character of Sri Krsna in the Mahabharata. 
Professor Chakravarti, in his discourses, 
tried to show that Draupadi, throughout 
Mahabharata, is the embodiment of 
courage, fortitude, sense, and sensibility. 
In a sense, she is the central figure of the 
great epic, and her character has been 
depicted with wonderful skill by that 


master artist, Maharsi Krsna Dvaipayana. 
Draupadi was a unique woman, and was 
the . very embodiment of Sri, or good 
fortune, in the house of the Pandavas. As 
a wife, she was not merely devoted, she 
was a true helpmate and partner in life’s 
affairs. The loftiness of her soul, her un- 
failing courage in the face of disaster, her 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and, above all, her 
moral earnestness and spiritual integrity 
have shed lustre on the ideals of Indian 
womanhood. Kunti was great in a 
different way. Throughout the AMaha- 
bharata, she is the embodiment of patience, 
fortitude, and self-sacrifice. 

A report on the Institute’s other weekly 
classes, .those on the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavad-Giia, was given last month. 


August. Lectures 
Saturdays at 6 p.m. 


August 7 Japan and the Far East 
Speaker: Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 
President. Marguerite Allen 

August 14 The Concept of the Universe in Hinduism (2nd lecture) 
Speaker: Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., Ph.D. 

August 2r Krsna through the Devotional Culture of Bengal 
Speaker: Professor Jagnardan Chakiavarti, M A. 
President: Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 

August 28 Science, Democracy, and Religion 


Speaker : 


Swami Ranganathananda 


President: Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt, 
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Academscian G. F. Alexandrov is Head of the Institute of 
Philosophy at the Academy of Sciences, Moscow. Last 
winter, he led a delegation from the Academy to the Indian 
Science Congress held at Hyderabad. Durmg the dele- 
gation’s subsequent visit to Calcuita, the Insitute was 
happy to meet Academician G. F. Alexandrov on several 
occasions Under the auspices of the Institute, he held 
philosophical discussions with some well-known scholars and 
some Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission. On the evening 
of the 19th January, he addressed a crowded meeting at 
the Institute, when the lecture here reproduced was gwen. 


F the 200,000,000 people who live in 
O my great country, 52,000,009 people 

are taking various types of courses 
at educational establishments, including 
universities, colleges, and secondary and 
high schools. Our country has a difficult 
objective, but we believe it can be attained. 
Our goal is to make all our people highly 
cultured and highly educated. We want 
to ensure that everybody, regardless of his 


profession, is well-versed in politics and in 
science, and can understand correctly the 
laws that govern the development of society 


eand of science. 


We have introduced ten years’ compul- 
‘sory schooling. Originally, we had seven 
years’, compulsory schooling and later we 
introduced compulsory higher education for 
not only a group of the people, but for the 
entire population. Certainly, we have not 


_ courses, 
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yet fulfilled this aim, but of all progressive 
countries, ours alone has made the attempt. 
Books published in our country are sold in 
millions, but if there is a shortage of any- 
thing in our country ıt is books. This situ- 
ation places a responsibility on the shoulders 
of those who are great in science and in 
philosophy, because every word should go 
to tens of millions of people. 

Now a few words about the set-up of 
philosophical education in our country. 
There are universities at Moscow, at 
Leningrad, and at all the other leading 
towns and cities in the country. There are 
certain philosophical colleges, where girls 
and boys study for five years. For instance, 
there is the Moscow University, which has 
757 students in the philosophical faculty. 
The number of philosophy students at each 
of the other universities would be almost 
equally large. After graduating from the 
philosophy faculties of the universities, the 
young people try to spread scientific, 
philosophical, and sociological knowledge to 
higher associations, to scientific societies. 
and to many other institutions. Some of 
them are engaged in research and the best 
of the graduates undergo post-graduate 
where they do research work 
for doctorates. Outstanding students are 
selected to join the Academy of Science and 
the Institute of Philosophy, of which I 
have the honour to be a member. These 
bodies are centres of philosophical work in 
our country. 

It would be natural for you to wish to 
know something about the philosophy that 
has become so outstanding and so popular 
in our country. I believe it would not be 
difficult to understand it if I define philos- 


ophy as a world outlook of people on” 


the most general laws of the develppment 
of Nature and of society. Therefore, from 
our point of view, if philosophy is ah out- 
Jook that takes the whole world into its 
` concept, then it would have material 
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reference to the actual life of the people, 
the social conditions they create by collec- 
tive effort at improvement, and the ideals 
that inspire them. Al these determine the 
people’s attitide to many things and the, 
way they live. In other words, we do not 
consider philosophy to be an abstract 
subject without any relation to life. In our 
country, philosophy is opening, elucidating, 
and influencing in the most profound way 
the process of life in which we participate, 
and the aims for which we live. 
Obviously, it is difficult to accept the 
point of view that everyone has a common 
outlook, because different peoples are at 
different stages of development and with 
different modes of life. Therefore, we 
consider that different groups of society 
have different views of life. For instance, 
the group of people who deny racial equality 
to other people, who divide people into 
superior and inferior categories, according 
to colour, are different from those who do 
not discriminate in-this manner. There- 
fore, the object of our philosophy is to make 


„all people prosperous and cultured. We do 


not believe that some people are born to 
live in poverty. 
First Principle 

We call our philosophical science Dialecti- 
cal Materialism. We define it as the science 
of the most general laws of the develop- 
ment of Nature and of human society. Sf. 
these laws are understood correctly, then the 
people would be guided by them and would 
act in the most profitable way for the benefit 
of their fellow beings. So the first principle 
of our philosophical science would be that 
the actual life of the people, the actual 
circumstances that surround them, is the 
real foundation of life, on which everything 
depends. We cannot accept as a fact that 
the foundations of things depend on human 
thought, human consciousness, and human 
ideas. We cannot accept it because this is 
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contrary to all the facts of physiological, 
biological, and geological science, and to 
history in general. Besides, it is in contra- 
diction with the practical life of every 
sensible human being. The ancient philos- 
opher, Parmenides, tried to persuade people 
that thought and the object of thought are 
the same thing. But nobody agréed.with 
him, because it was contrary to real life. 
Had this thesis been right, it would have 
been sufficient for the homeless in Calcutta 
to think that they were not homeless, but 
that they had well-stocked homes! This 
would have made them happy and satisfied. 

Thus, we have to begin not from the 
dream, but from the real life. We have to 
base our dream on real life and then to try 
to make the dream a reality. This is one 
of the important principles of our philo- 
sophical theory. 

I realize, quite well, that during many 
years of subjection to alien rule and sedu- 
lous preaching of facile idealism by Western 
thinkers, you have been weaned from a 
realistic world outlook. I well believe that 
many of you have quite a wrong concep- 
tion of the Russian people, in the same way 
as the Russian people, for a long time, had 
a wfong conception of Indian life, because 
of the distorted interpretation of it given 
in the Western Press. And then I consider 
it is very noble of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture to enable philosophers 
and scientists to meet and to state frankly 
their views, so that they might understand 
each other. 


Understanding of Universe, 


The second and most important principle 
is that the laws governing the universe can 
be studied and understood by men, and 
therefore, there are no limits to human 
knowledge. Often, one hears the philo- 
sophical views of Kant and of Hume, who 
said that it is not possible to study and 
understand the laws of the universe, to be 
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certain about them and to demonstrate 
them. In Western literature, philosophy is 
often described as a subject well known to 
everybody, and formulated in such a way 
that nobody understands it! But if people 
are really to understand philosophy, it must 
be clear, comprehensive, and as simple as 
any great scientific truth. 

Another view prevalent in some philo- 
sophic circles is that philosophy is something 
of a battle between religion and science. 
But one cannot believe this, as, from our 
point of view, philosophy is a science. But 
it does not originate from some rigid basis 
like biology, or physiology, or chemistry, 
or mathematics, but embraces the most 
general objective principles that exist in 
reality, and in Nature, and that are em- 
bodied in science. Thus, we consider that 
the universe is subject to laws that can be 
understood, explained, and utilized and 
that the evolution of Nature and societv 
can be explained, can be studied and under- 
stood, and that it is being studied scien- 
tifically by the human mind. 

We have visited some scientific institutions 
and laboratories in Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Madras, and Calcutta. And we have seen 
how Indian scientists work on the basis of 
the laws of Nature and of society, on the 
basis of scientific achievements, and then 
we have seen how they implement that 
knowledge. This is the best confirmation 
of the fact that it is possible to understand 
the laws of the development of the world. 
because if people can reproduce these laws 
and can reproduce results based on them 
effectively, it means that they understand 
the laws. And this process begins not from 
econtemplation, from the intuitive under- 
standing of Nature, but it originates in the 
labours ‘of man, who realizes what Nature 
is doing. 

Therefore, the knowledge of Nature is 
shared by enly some outstanding persons 
But, in Russia, the entire working, people 
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participate in the mystery of Nature. Thus, 
it means that we minimize the part played 
by science alone, the part played by special 
modes of living being indispensable for the 
knowledge of Nature. We explain. only 
why and how social life can achieve great 
results. Our teacher, Stalin, used to say, 
‘Everything in this world is transitory ; 
only the people are immortal’. And this 
applies not only to production, but to 
science and ideology as well. Thus, the 
human being begins to understand Nature 
by transforming his labour. This is the 
stage of knowledge which is called in 
philosophy the living contemplation by a 
human being of Nature. But if man stops 
at this stage of knowledge, he would never 
discover the most profound laws and the 
most profound processes that take place in 
the life of Nature and of society. Man is 
great by the immense strength of his mind, 
by his ability to summarize the great 
achievements of science and of practice. 
“And this shows also the great part played 
by scientists, philosophers, and other 
cultural workers. : 


Towards the Better Life 


But from the point of view of Soviet 
philosophy, this second stage of knowledge 
is not the aim of knowledge, because the 
human being senses what is happening 
around him and then he summarizes all his 
sensations in his thought, in his mind, not 
only to note what is happening, but also 
to act in accordance with what is happen- 
ing. He tries to work to make life better. 
more prosperous, and to know these laws 
of Nature. And to act correctly on the 
basis of this knowledge, the philosophical? 
science must find the correct method of 
action. This means that it must give the 
science principles proved by science.” 

For instance, it is possible to, understand 
Nature, to know Nature, and to act on the 
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basis of this understanding for the future 
of the people without understanding the 
laws of Nature for this action. There- 
fore, the philosophy caled Dialectical 
Materialism thas some general principles of 
the development and utilization of these 
principles proved -by knowledge and by 
science. For instance, we believe that 
things in Nature and in society are closely 
and mutually interconnected and that one 
cannot know anything if it is taken apart 
from others, which also are separately 
isolated. For example, to study the 
present conditions of the Indian people, we 
would not be able to understand these 
conditions and their causes, if we do not 
analyze the action of some foreign nations 
who made the Indian people suffer these 
conditions. So we should study all the 
phenomena in society in their inter- 
relations. 

Now let us consider another principle — 
the stages of continual and contradictory 
development. If we do not realize this 
principle, which was admitted long ago by 
Hegel and other writers, then we would 
not be able to understand the correct 
development of Nature and of society. 
For instance, we call sociology the applica- 
tion of Dialectical Materialism to the 
phenomena of social life. And why this 
is so can be explained by the principle of 
continuous and contradictory development 
of everything in Nature and in society; 
Everyone who makes a close study of the 
history of human society knows quite well 
that it passed through several great periods 
in its “development. Leaving aside the 
number of historic periods of human society, 
we know that there was a period when 
there were slaves, and there was a period 
when the men who counted most were 
peasants — when the biggest number of 
the population belonged to the proletariat — 
and, finally, we know the socialist period. 
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Socialist society is based on the principle 
of camaraderie, mutual aid, and the co- 
operation of all members of society. Thus, 
in the history of society there are several 
historic stages, and every succeeding stage 
is higher than the preceding one. It does 
not mean that in the history of society 
there would not be any reactionary move- 
ment. Any movement that deviates “from 
the main road has a very harmful effect 
on the Ife of the people in general. But 
history is not a straight line, like the roads 
of Moscow, or of Calcutta. It would be 
very easy to study history, if it was one 
straight line of evolution from inferior to 
superior. Thus, admitting the fact that 
humanity has been developing upwards, 

_we have at the same time to realize that 
there are some difficulties due to deviations 
and other factors that hamper develop- 
ment. But we maintain that, despite the 
obstacles, human society will continue to 
progress, and we are sure of this not 
because we are sure of fate, but we main- 
tain this on the ground that it is the people 
and the people alone who are the creators 
of history. And it is history that shows us 
that people are always striving for a better 
life, that people are always able to find 
means of attaining that better life, even 
though they are always thwarted by some. 
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We also believe, from the point of view 
of sociology, that no particular community 
is wholly good, just as no community is 
wholly bad. There are neither superior 
nor inferior races. We do not classify 
people according to the colour of their 
skin, or their religion, or the nature of 
their culture. We only see that some 
people have reached certain stages of 
development and other people have yet to 
reach them. = 

We know, for instance, that there is a 
great future for the people of India. This 
belief is based not on mere faith in the 
future, but on firm conviction. The 
Indian people are a great people of 360 
millions. They are a people with an 
ancient culture, who have already proved 
that they are capable of great historic 
deeds. They are a very industrious and 
peaceful people. I cannot help mention- 
ing that during my one month’s stay in 
India, I have seen many magnificent 
people. But I would like to say that in 
the Soviet people you will find one of the 
most ardent participants in the common 
movement forward. Therefore, in con- 
clusion, allow me to give you the warm 
greetings of our scientists and the indirect 
message of our people to wish you all 
success in your future work. 


Two great ideas are at work at.spresent in the West — Democracy and Communism 


—— and they are regarded as antagonistic to each other. 


But mutability is the charac- 


teristic of the world, and only one view or ane ideal cannot survive to the exclusion 


of others. 


together. That is the lesson of history. 


It is not a question of either Deriarety, or Communism, but of both 
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is due to the fact that, as I have been 

growing older — and, more particularly, 
since that fateful day in August 1945, when 
a lightning flash over Hifoshima suddenly 
changed the entire complexion of our 
modern world — I have increasingly come to 
the conclusion that, if humanity is to save 
itself from self-destruction, we shall have 
to learn to do it together, whether we be 
from the East or from the West, from the 
North or from the South, whether we be 
men or women, in skin-colour black, red, 
yellow, or white. And this conclusion has, 
obviously, had direct consequences upon 
my thinking as a philosopher and as a 
teacher. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan is right: the day 
of the isolated, hot-house philosopher, of 
the retiring scholar living in his ivory 
tower, 1s gone —if not forever, then at 
least for the duration of anyone’s lifetime 
who has reached maturity towards the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

Whatever purpose the isolated philos- 
opher, thinking away by himself in his 
ivory tower, may have had ın the past, 
today he must either find his way out into 
the market-place of modern life, or else 
stand convicted of being morally irresponsi- 
ble. For the question of the further 


È I venture to speak to you today, this 


e 


existence of the human race on this planet 
is not to be ‘solved by scholars in ivory 
towers, or by thinkers who consider the 
market-place below their scholarly dignity, 
or by spiritual meditators who care not 
what happens to humanity anyway. 


Two Deficiencies 


It may be platitudinous to put it this 
way, but it is none the less true that 
humanity is tottering today upon the brink 
ot the precipice of self-annihilation for lack 
of only two things, namely, understanding 
and the method of uplift of the masses» 

The second of these two great needs and 
requirements of this hour will have to be 
met very largely by pure and applied 
science. This is urgent, perhaps nowhere 
more so than in a great country where 
millions of human beings have been dying, 
every decade since recorded history, of 
famine and starvation It will not do, 
therefore, to under-estimate the importance 


€ 
of this problem: we shall either meet ıt — 


„ by collective and co-operative human action 


in the application of the latest develop- 
ments of scientific progress to this human 
need — or else large parts of humanity 
will, if not annihilate each other by 
weapons of mass-destruction, at least eradi- 
cate the possibihty of ‘free men living 
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on free soil’ (to quote from Goethe’s 
Faust), the possibility, that is, of living 
socially and economically free as human 
beings worthy of the name. 

I shall discuss the first of the two 
problems mentioned earlier, namely, that of 
understanding. This falls all the more into 


my province because, as a philosopher, I 


have spent most of my life in dealing and 
wrestling with this problem, in one way or 
another. Moreover, as philosophers, I 
should say, we can have no more important 
task than to aid human understanding. 
This would be true at any time; but 
certainly never more so than today. 

It will, of course, be immediately obvious 
to any and all of us that even the limita- 
tion to this problem still leaves us an area 
so huge that it would be absurd to imagine 
that one could cover the subject either in 
one lecture or in whole series of lectures. 
` The ‘best I can do, therefore, is merely to 
call attention to some broad areas and to 
offer some equally broad suggestions. 


First Essential 


Perhaps the very first task is to 
understand ourselves. This enjoinment is 
nothing new ' Socrates’s famous dictum, 
gnowthy seauton (know thyself! ), said 
to be also ‘the greatest teaching of the 
Upanisads ’, already recognized this funda- 
mental need. Yet, a careful practice of 
this injunction is, perhaps, the most difficult 
of all human undertakings. Human beings 
are so easily deceived ; and, perhaps, the 
easiest and most universal of all deceptions 
is self-deception. The person who has the 
ability, as well as the courage, to be 
brutally frank and honest with himself is 
rare indeed. 

And yet recent scientific developments 
have given a very much greater possibility 
to ‘know ourselves’ than has ever been 
possessed by man. True enough, most of 
these sciences like physiology, psychology, 
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social psychology, anthropology, and 
sociology are still in their relative infancy : 
they have only just begun their work and 
are, at many points, still in, the purely 
exploratory stage. Nevertheless, it is stl 
true that, as a result of their work, we can 
know very much more about ourselves than 
man has ever known before : provided, of 
course, that we are willing to learn. This 
willingness to learn about ourselves should 
be self-apparent. But this, unfortunately, 
is not so. In fact, the sciences relating to 
man have had to fight for their very right 
to exist, to work, and to make their find- 
ings known, let ‘alone accepted. By and 
large, man does not seem anxious to take 
a scientific look at himself Of course, in 
this attitude he is possibly more cagey than 
one might be led to believe, because he 
may be suspicious about what he might dis- 
cover about himself, if he followed the 
path of a scientific analysis of his ( human } 
nature. Therefore, he prefers to keep on 
bluffing himself that he is something he 
actually is not | 

And yet, the Upanisads; Socrates, and 
David Hume were, in essence at least, quite 
right when they insisted that, ‘ Human 
nature is the only science of man, and yet 
has been hitherto the most neglected’ I 
am very much afraid that this Humean 
complaint is-as true in 1950 as it was in 
1737. Does that neglect make sense, how- 
ever ? Is it reasonable for us to think 
that we can solve the tremendous problems 
of human living-together on this planet, so 
long as we do not even know our own 
basic human nature and are not even will- 
ing to learn from -those who are giving a 
lifetime of study, research, and scientific 
“investigation to this purpose ? 


Man’s Animal Nature 


I know perfectly well that it has been 
the general habit, among philosophers, 
more or less to look down upon the 


‘measly, groping efforts’ of physiologists, 
psychologists, and other social scientists, 
who, in their attempts to understand human 
nature and. its behaviour, have so often 
left out of their analyses and calculations 
man’s intellect, mind, and spirit, and have, 
therefore, given us — too often — only the 
physiological shell of man rather than an 
analysis of this multi-natured being. Far 
be it from me to deny that there is some 
justification for this attitude. But it be- 
hoves philosophers least of all amédng 
scholars to be so absurd. We may justly 
chide many of these social scientists for 
what we may correctly call their sins of 
omission, but we should recognize their 
accomplishments. Of course, man is not 
merely `a physiological organic animal ; 
but this admission cannot change the fact, 
that all men have, among other aspects, 
an organic animal body with scientifically 
analyzable physiological needs and func- 
tions. It may, therefore, be stated as an 
axiomatic proposition that an understand- 
ing of man’s animal nature is essential and 
for this purpose, physiology, psychology, 
and other social sciences have made a big 
contribution, 

Should someone ask me: ‘ Would you 
have us philosoplters thus become one-sided 
physiological scientists too and thereby add 
confusion more confounded to the already 
over-done one-sidedness of purely physical 
science in the understanding of man ?’, I 
would reply : ‘Even the philosopher — 
wha, in being a lover of wisdom, certainly 
cannot dispense with the search for truth — 
cannot overlook or even slight any truths 
about man (and man’s-behaviour ) which 
science can offer. In other words, it would 


seem to me to be another case of not leav- 


ing something, important undone just 
because there are some other things, which 
seem even more important to us, which we 
shall- continue to need to do.’ 

It would be absurd -to assume that we 


understand ourselves after we have finished 
the scientific physiological analysis of 
human nature and human action. Most 
philosophers will, I am certain, always dig 
deeper than that. Man is a physiological 
animal, and to understand him and his 
actions, we simply must learn ,to under- 
‘stand, him as scientifically as possible. But 


.such admission is by no means the same 


as saying that man is an animal only. 
Man is also mind and spirit. And it is, 
probably, not too much to assert that his 
unique humanity ıs to be sought in these 
realms of mind and spirit rather than in 
the realm of physiological animality. 


Mental and Spiritual Aspects 


But, fortunately for us, although phi- 
losophers may have to learn a lot from 
physiologists, psychologists, anthropologists, 
and other social scientists, when we have 
learned all we can from these scholars, we ~ 
shall by no means be done with our task. - 
We shall then need to probe into those 
aspects of human nature with which those ` 
other disciplines do not and*cannot deal : 
the mental and the spiritual. And here we 
shall find not merely our own more unique 
tasks, but by far the more difficult qnes. 
But difficulty is no reason for shrinking 
from the undertaking. No one knows 
better than do Oriental scholars and 
philosophers that such enjoinment is much 
more easily suggested than acted upon. 
Because, for thousands of years already, 
some of your greatest sages-have attempted 
to dig deeply into these areas of human 
behaviour. : 

After ‘we have done all we can to under- 
stand ourselves; the next requirement is 
equally obvious. We need to learn to 
understand each other. This also is no 
mean undertaking. ^ Particularly when the 
alter seems, as is so often the case. to be 
so radically different from ourselves : 
when he is different not merely in personal 


` 
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outlook (or even appearance), but in 
background, culture, and almost everything 
else, with the one exception of the fact that 
he too belongs to the human family. 


After all, it is in this area of understand- 
ing each other that’ most of humanity’s 
failures today must be recorded. When we 
proceed from the level of ordinary human 
relationships between people of the same 
cultural level and economic milieu to that 
of great social and economic differences, 
even though still within the same general 
culture, we find that the difficulties of 
mutual understanding begin to increase by 
leaps and bounds. Employer-employee 
relations, even in the middle of this so-called 
‘enlightened century’, are still far from 
being truly enlightened, far from being 
peaceful, or from giving very much indica- 
tion that there is real understanding 
between these partners in work. 


The capital-labour problems are very far 
from having been resolved, especially in 
those countries which are not living under 
a dictatorship. A wage-war can be as 
disastrous upon the lives of individuals and 
whole families as any other kind of war. 
Yet we are here still in the area of the same 
general culture. 


When it comes to international relation- 
ship, it is perhaps hardly necessary to say 
much: the facts in this area still scream -to 
high heaven that men have not yet even 
begun to learn to understand each other. 
And that also within the same general 
. racial background, such, for example, as 
the relations between Germany and France, 
both of which are Occidental peoples, both 
belonging to the essentially same European 
tradition, and yet both-— despite their 
geographical proximity to each other — 
having utterly failed to comprehend each 
other’s character, attitude, or point of view. 
Each of these neighbouring European 
nations is living in almost constant suspi- 
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cion, not to say fear and hatred, of the 
other. 


Religious Intolerance 


* Yet all of these differences are still rela- 
tively small when compared to those 
differences which are basically cultural, 
religious, or racial in nature. It is at these 
levels of human relationship that we reach 
the acme of misunderstanding, and there- 
fore of initial antipathy and strife. One 
might at least admit that this is under- 
standable when the differences are cultural 
or racial, or both. But, for me at least, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult even to under- 
stand the violence engendered all through 
human history by differences in religion. 

Religion should elevate man to heights of 
better character, of greater understanding, 
of truer insight, and of humanity-encircling 
love. But, unfortunately, historically this 
has not been the case. In fact, it is relative- 
ly easy to show that religious frenzy and 
religious wars have been as brutal as any- 
thing in recorded history. And this not 
merely as between completely opposed 
religions, but even within the same general 
religious tradition ; such as those between 
Catholics and Protestants ; or within the 
cultures of the Hebraic-Christian tradition, 
as those between Christians and Jews. 

It is easy for someone to remark : But 
all of these are actually excrescences ; such 
attitudes and behaviour are not really part 
and parce] of the religion(s) which these 
people professed. Perhaps. But such an 
admission can ‘change little on the historical 
fact that many such wars were waged as 
‘holy wars’, which is a contradiction in 


. terms. So that, in actual historical fact, 


the rejoinder really will not hold water, 
excepts perhaps, in the sense that even the 
religious leaders themselves all too often 
proved themselves to be foreign to the 
spirit of their own religion. This is certainly 
true of so-called Christian leaders, who have 
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had no difficulty in supporting one war 
right after the other, without ever seeing 
the slightest inconsistency between their 
professed religion and their actual actions 
and behaviour. : 


If we consider differences between totally 
different cultures and races, it is easy 
enough to see how greatly exaggerated the 
problems of understanding each other 
become. Will the Occident ever be able 
really to understand the Orient, and vice 
versa ? Is there the slightest hope that 
even philosophers of the mystical Orient 
could ever really comprehend the att- 
tudes of mind and so-called mind-set of 
the realistic — not to say, materialistic — 
Occident ? 


Philosophers Disagree 


These are not trumped-up questions ; 
they are very real, indeed, And they come 
fairly close to the heart of our problem in 
this area of understanding each other. Let 
me illustrate : Consider the East-West 
Philosophers’ Congress in Hawai last 
summer ! As one participant reported the 
Congress to some of his philosophical 
colleagues in a large Mid-Western American 
university : ‘ When we got down to brass- 
tacks in trying to discuss philosophical 
problems and issues, we soon discovered 
that we were, in actuality, so far apart in 
our basic underlying assumptions and points 
of view, as between East and West, that it 
became next to impossible to have any 
really fruitful discussion of major philo- 
sophic issues at all. We of the West were 
not willing to take for granted basic and 


far-reaching assumptions being made by, 


our philosophic colleagues from the East ; 
and they in turn were equally as unwilling 
to grant us our own basic Western assump- 
tions. Consequently, by and large, much 
of the time the two groups were actually 
talking past each other, withouf ever really 
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meeting on a truly fruitful discussion of 
the same philosophical problem or issue.’ ` 

If this is true among philosophers — that 
1s to say, among scholars who are not 
merely engaged in trying to teach others how 
to think and to think critically, compre- 
hensively, and systematically, but who also, 
I suppose, would lay some claim to doing 
a little of such thinking themselves — what 
can we expect from anyone else ? 

In fact, this problem becomes stil] more 
aggravated and troublesome, when I give 
another illustration. When, in the late 
thirties, under the impact of a remark from 
toe late Professor F. C. S. Schil, of Oxford 
University, to the effect that he greatly dis- 
liked ‘this curious etiquette’ among 
philosophers by which, after their death, 
they became ‘desiccated lecture-fodder, 
providing innocuous sustenance for ruminant 
professors ’, who go on to ‘speculate safely, 
endlessly, and fruitlessly, about what a 
philosopher must have meant’, I devised a 
method which would enable great living 
philosophers to talk back — during their 
lifetime — both to their most vociferous 
critics as well as to their — often well- 
meaning, but nonetheless misinformed — 
inend. I did so with the express purpose 
and intention of attempting to bring those 
truitless and interminable controversies over 
what a philosopher meant, ‘nay, inust 
have meant’, to an end at least for great 
philosophers now living. 

In this purpose and intention I was, 
obviously, counting on the ability of philos- 
ophers to understand each other and to 
speak each others’ language. That — as 
has already been demonstrated by most of 
the seven volumes which have already been 
published — was, apparently, my mistake. 
I suppose, I should have known better ; 
but I am afraid I did not. It just sorne- 
how had not occurred to me that philoso- 
phers within the same  culture-pattern 
were so far apart from each other in basic 
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assumptions, approach, and point of view 
that it was, as a matter of historical demon- 
strated fact, impossible for them to under- 
stand each other. 

If you will take the trouble to look into 
the formal ‘ replies’ of the various great 
living philosophers, in the above mentioned 
volumes, to their contemporaries and critics, 
you will see what I’mean : you will dis- 
cover that, time after time, the respective 
philosopher complains of the fact that not 
only has he himself been sadly misunder- 
stood by his contemporaries and critics, but 
that he does not, in fact, know or compre- 
hend what this, that, or the other critic is 
even talking about. This experience is 
teaching me a tremendous lesson: it is, 
apparently, impossible’ to achieve the 
primary and ultimate aim-of The Library 
of Living Philosophers ; and this for the 
simple reason- that it seems to be too much 
to expect that philosophers could employ 
language in such a way that it is possible 
for them to understand each other. I can 
assure you, it was not easy to come to this 
conclusion. 

Again I repeat: what right have we to 
expect basic understanding — from man to 
many from culture to culture, from race to 
race — on the part of the so-called ‘ average 
- man in. the street’, _when even scholars, 
thinkers, the ‘lovers of wisdom’ which 
philosophers are supposed to be, find it im- 
possible to understand each other? 


The Problem of Semantics 


Our last illustration has already led us 
over into another field, where the problem 
of mutual understanding is the basic 
problem. I refer, obviously, to semantics. 
To me it is clear that the study of 
semantics is one of the most important and 
most needed researches in our contemporary 
world. Because without an accurate under- 
standing of the precise meaning and usage 
of the words we employ, it is as good as 
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hopeless for us ever to be able to understand 
each other. So long as one and the same 
word is used by one person with one conno- 
tation and used by another person with 
æ totally different connotation, it is, obvious- 
ly, impossible for any common understand- 
ing. Yet the study of semantics is a rela- 
tive newcomer among serious subjects of 
study, whether in the academic world or 
elsewhere. This fact might possibly be a 
reason for some small hope. We may 
perhaps hope that by the time semantics will 
have been universally and seriously studied 
by vast multitudes all over the world, this 
fact might make possible a mutual under- 
standing. To this extent, the study ot 
semantics needs to be encouraged. It con- 
stitutes an important step in the right direc- 
tion. Yet, even here, I question whether 
the study of semantics, by itself, can cure 
humanity of its .basic ills of human mis- 
‘understandings. Something even more than 
that seems to be needed. 

This something more is, probably, as 
much a matter of feeling as it is one of 
ideational apprehension; it is, perhaps, 
more intuitive than anything else. It is 
what the Germans call Einfublung, which 
is “not too accurately translated by the 
English empathy. Here we are concerned 
with an understanding which is as from 
the inside, not merely an external compre- 
hension. You really know what the other 
fellow is about when you feel with him, 
when you are, so to speak, one with him 
and intuitively are sensing as you imagine 
he does himself. This is the process 
popularly referred to as ‘ putting yourself 
into the other fellow’s shoes ’. 

. it may be granted at once that, in any 
final, absolute,. or ultimate sense, this is 
never possible ; since it is, probably, never 
possible for anyone actually to stick himself 
into anyone else’s skin or really share his 
feeliigs. This latter fact is, perhaps, best 
illustrated by the impossibility of actually 
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feeling and sensing the toothache of one’s 
neighbour, if one has never oneself ex- 
perienced a toothache. At the same tme, 
we also know an exceedingly high degree 
of sharing, of entering into the experience 
of another, is possible. Nor do I believe 
that everything Henri Bergson said on this 
subject is just so much trash. However, 
inasmuch as he has said it far better and 
more pointedly than I could possibly say 
it, I shall leave this point also with this 
mere brief reference. 


Some Negative Implications 


I wish 1 would dare to leave out my 
next point, if for no other reason but the 
fact that I should like to omit negative 
emphases. But I fear that, in justice to 
my claims for the need of understanding, 
I simply dare not evade this issue. 


For, the idea of human understanding 
does, also, have negative implications. All 
of us need to pay the considerable price 
of learning to understand our traditions, 
conventions, and habits for what they are. 
If among them there are, perhaps, many 
which can stand the light of clear analysis 
and careful scrutiny and may, therefore, 
even emerge stronger after this process, 
this will be all to the good. But if, among 
them, we may find many others which turn 
out to be not much more than fables, 
foibles, myths, and down-right supersti- 
tions, then it certainly becomes one of the 
philosopher's exceedingly important tasks 
to dare to ‘call a spade a spade’. Soc- 
rates did not drink the hemlock just for 
the fun of it; nor was Spinoza excom- 
municated for no reason. 


There, probably, never will be an age 
when people will enjoy having their myths 
exploded and their superstitions laid bare 
as just what they are. Yet, how čan the 
philosopher be true to himself or to his 
calling, if — merely for the sake of saving 
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his own neck — he fails in this area to 
pursue the truth, as he sees it, to the bitter 
end, if need be? It is precisely this sort 
of thing that Dr. Morgan had in mind, 
when he talked about the world being ‘ full 
of obsolete moralities, held on absolute 
authority ’. ‘Ethical standards’, he in- 
sisted, ‘ must grow or disaster may follow, 
as is threatened now by absolute standards 
of national sovereignty, which means... 
national irresponsibility.’ I doubt ıf truer 
words have been spoken with reference to 
the world’s present crisis. And I am as 
certain as can be that, unless we can over- 
come these outmoded standards of 
‘absolute national sovereignty ° and do it 
pretty fast at that, we shall all be dead day 
after tomorrow, just because these standards 
in our kind of a shrunken world, which has 
become a small neighbourhood — those 
standards are a terrible case of inter- 
“national irresponsibility ’. 

But the concept of absolute national 
sovereignty is merely one case in point, 
though be it one of the most obvious and 
most flagrant, as the present world-situation 
all too clearly demonstrates. In each of our 
cultures there are plenty of useless myths 
and positively harmful superstitions, whick: 
need to be exposed. I am sure, each of us 
in our own backyard, will find it easy to 
think of many such ‘skeletons in the 
closets’ of our culture, of which we shall 
need to rid ourselves as quickly and as 
smoothly as possible. These negative im- 
plications of understanding are, therefore, 
just as important as are the more positive 
aspectss And no man who would stand in 
the succession of Socrates and Spinoza — 
to mention merely two of the more ilus- 
trieus examples once more — can afford to 
fail humanity at this point. It will not be 
easy, but to my knowledge no real 
philosopher has been promised a bed of 
roses in any case. 
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As everyone knows, the philosopher is 
supposed to be a thinker, a teacher, and a 
lover of wisdom. Although, with Socrates, 
I must admit that I do not quite know 
what it means to be wise, I am sure at 
least of this much : no man can really be 
a lover or wisdom — not a claim to be wise, 
` but only to love wisdom ! — who is unable 
_ to think logically, comprehensively, and 
systematically. Thinking thus characterized 
is essential for any possible love of wisdom. 

And this fact is already sufficient to set 
the philosopher apart from most of his 
fellow-men. For, such thinking is neither 
easy nor does it come of itself : it requires 
years of hard work and- continuous mental 
discipline. How unnatural it is for the un- 
trained and undisciplined mind to think is, 
perhaps, best brought to the fore in a famous 
American witticism, which runs as follows: 
‘One per cent of the people think ; nine 
per cent of the people think. they think; 
and ninety per cent of the people would 
rather be dead than think!’ 

I cannot vouch for the statistical or 
factual accuracy of this saying ; although 
l am inclined to “surmise that the one per 
cent is still too high ! 

However, some of our contemporaries 
would come back at us at once and urge 
that mere ‘thinking’ is hardly good 
enough. Thinking, they would insist, 
might also be carried on in a vacuum. It 
is not thinking as such that matters, but 
father what the thinking is about, and how 
` logically, comprehensively, and systematic- 
ally it is done that really counts. 

After all, thinking upon nothing in 
particular and upon everything in general 


may, perhaps, be called day-dreaming or, 


even meditation ; and such occupation of 
the mind may, under certain circumstances, 
have its place; but by no stretch of the 
imagination could such vague reveries be 
called logical, comprehensive, or systematic 
thinking. In fact, in order to be the kind 
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of thinking which may be dignified by the 
adjective ‘philosophical’, thinking must 
have both content and purpose. All of 
this is so obvious that I apologize for 
mentioning these platitudinous bromides. 
Yet there are times when it is highly im- 
portant that we should remind ‘ourselves 
of these, platitudes though they may be., 
And I have a strong conviction that today 
is one of those times. 

What shall we, as philosophers, today 
think about ? 

I would say : Let us think about man 
and about his place and purpose in this 
world of ours ! Which, reinterpreted, is 
only another way of saying : Let us think 
about ourselves and about our relations with 
our fellow-men, 


Real Crisis of Age 


Here, you can see, we find ourselves 
right back again where we were in the 
earlier part of this article To that 
material, however, I shall want to add the 
tact that we cannot possibly get very far 
today in thinking about ourselves and our 
relationships towards our fellow-men with- 
out running smack into ‘ the real cnsis of 
our age’. It would be absurd to under- 
take a description of today’s crisis in detail. 
Each of us is all too familiar with it. That 
great philosopher and leader, Dr. Sarvepalli 
has unceasingly called 
our and the world’s attention to it. It 
concerns the question of the very existence 
of the human race on this planet. And 
this, in turn, has today, for the first time 
in human history, become problematic, pre- 
cisely because human beings have not yet 
learned to get on with each other, let alone 
to respect and to love.each other. Not 
having learned as yet even to understand 
ourselves, we have quite obviously failed 
miserably to understand each other. 

Can the philosophers help to bring 
salvation fo such a world as this ? I trust 
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that what I tried to say in the earlier - 
parts of, this article has already provided 
an at least partial answer to this question. 


Philosophers’ Role 


At this point I wish to add one more sug- 
gestion, although I consider it almost self- 
evident that, in the long run, man will not 
really come to understand himself and his 
fellows, until he learns to see and respect in 
every man his brother. For this reason I 
think it important that philosophers should 
ever be at work-in living in the light of this 
truth themselves and of teaching it to others 
by precept and-example. Of course, if we 
have to wait for the establishment of actual 
human brotherhood on this earth, then our 
dcom is sealed. For the forces that daily 
tear the world more apart and arraign 
humanity in two hostile camps against each 
other will not wait. Within a relatively 
few years, these forces will not merely 
destroy each other, but all of us with 
them. We cannot now wait till we build 
the brotherhood of man under the 
acknowledged fatherhood of God — good, 
noble, and true as this ideal is, of which we 
never dare lose sight. 


However, together with a great many 
other leaders, I share the sintere conviction 
that there is another road, a’ short cut, if you 
will, to the end of-at least abolishing war , 
as a method of settling disputes among men 
and nations, and thereby of saving mankind 
from the now impending doom. 

That road is the road to world-govern- 
ment. I am not saying that world-govern- 
ment is the open sesame to every good or 
tc paradise ; it will never, in and of itself, 
lead to world brotherhood, for example. 
It can, therefore, never be a substitute for 
that more moral and spiritual state of 
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affairs, which we all so greatly desire and 
for the achievement of which we shall 
never cease working. But, just as city 
government is, by and large, able to keep 
order, security, and peace within the 
province, and national government within 
the nation, so world-government can 
establish, maintain, and secure order and 
peace among the nations of the world, if 
it can be established. 

Here, then, is a very immediate and a 
very practical task for the. philosopher — 
unless, indeed, it would be found that he 
cares no more for the survival of the 
human race than most military leaders 
seem to care. 

If the philosopher ‘is really a leader 
among men, he dare not fail mankind in 
this tragic hour. If he is a thinker, let 
bhim think — really think — the problem 
through and see if he can produce a better, 
a saner, or a surer idea to save mankind ~ 
from destroying itself. If he understands 
himself and human nature — also man’s 
social nature — let him prove it by making 
use of mankind’s experience with govern- 
ing and thus help to commit us to achieve 
that government on a world-wide scale. 

True enough, this means that the phi- 
losopher will have to go into the market- 
place, into the highways and by-ways of 


Efe, and help to persuade his fellow-human ` ` 


beings of the necessity of the step to world- 
government and of its necessity now. For 
this I refuse to apologize. The Buddha 
went into the market-place. Confucius did. 
Socrates and Plato did. Jesus did. Gandhi 
did. I can think of no good reason why 
we shoulf not do the same. 

If enough of us could gain the under- 


“standing, spread the word, and keep on 


working, it is yet possible that we might 
change the tide of history. 
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female principle go back in India, 

as in many other countries of the 
‘ancient world, to a very remote past. 
Remains of the cult of the Mother Goddess 
have been recognized by many scholars 
among the various interesting objects un- 
earthed in the pre-Vedic sites of the Indus 
‘Valley. One of the commonest of such objects 
ista pottery figurine of a female, practically 
nude, with a very short skirt held round 
the loins by a girdle. It has been said that 
‘these pottery images of the goddess whose 
name is unknown were kept almost in every 
house in the ancient Indus cities, probably 
in a recess or on a bracket on the wall’ 
(Mackay, Early Indus Ctvilization, and 
Edition, p. 54 ). 

The early Indus Valley settlers seem also 
to have worshipped her in her aniconic 
form ; many ring stones, some of a very 
suggestive nature, discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa can be described with a 
great deal of justification as cult objects 
symbolizing the Mother aspect of the god- 
dess. An earlier . suggestion of some 
scholars that these objects were of an archi- 
tectural character, being no other than 
mere components or sections of a peculiar 
type of a column, cannot be seriously 
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considered. They should be studied along 
with not only the much decorated types 
of ring stones of the Maurya period found 
in many north Indian sites like Taxila, 
Kosam, Rajghat, and Patna, but also the 
phallic objects symbolizing the Father God 


of the Indus Valley people conveniently 


described by Marshall as Proto-Siva. The 
ornamental ring stones of the historic period 
no doubt represent some variety, but their 
general character shows that ‘ they were cult 
objects comparable with the prehistoric ring 
stones of the Indus Valley on the one hand 
and the cakras and the yantras of the later 
Saktas on the other’ ( Banerjea, Develop- 
ment of Hindu Iconography, p. 188 ) 

One such, of a representative nature, un- 
earthed by Marshall at Hathial near Laxila, 
has been described by him ın this manner : 
‘It is of polished sandstone, 3}” in 
diameter, adorned on the upper surface 
with concentric bands of cross and cable 
patterns and with four nude female figures 


, alternating with honeysuckle designs en- 


graved in relief round the central hole’ 
(A.S.JA.R., 1927-28, p 66). These 
female figures either represent different 
aspects of the goddess, or are mere repeti- 
tions of the same theme. The Lady of the 
ring stone “exactly resembles the gold leaf 
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female figure dug out of the st#fa at 
Lauriya Nandangarh by Block and correctly 
_ identified by Coomaraswamy and others as 
the Mother Goddess. 


Seal Aroulets 


The juxtaposition of the much earlier un- 
decorated ring stones with the phaliic 
objects of the Indus region leaves little 
doubt about their original character. With 
the aforesaid iconic and aniconic objects. 
associated with the cult of the female 
principle may be considered a few devices 
on some seal amulets of the early Indus_ 
sites. One such device only, on the right 
side of the obverse face of an oblong terra- 
cotta seal, unearthed at Harappa, may be 
noticed here. It shows a nude female 
figure upside-down with legs wide apart, and 
‘with a plant issuing from her womb’ ; 
her arms are shown in the same position 
in which those of the Proto-Siva.on the 
Mohenjo-daro seal amulet are depicted. 
Marshall rightly compared this striking rep- 
resentation of the goddess, with a plant 
issuing from her womb, with the device on 
an early Gupta terracotta sealing showing 
a goddess with her legs in much the same 
position, but with a lotus emerging from 
her neck instead of from her womb. 

The idea of vegetation emerging from 
some part of the body of the goddess 
reminds us of the Devi-mahatmya concept 
of her Sakambhari aspect, in which she is 
said to have nourished her drought-afflicted 
people with vegetation produced from her 
body ( Tato’hamakhilam lokam dimadeha- 
samudbhavath ; bhansydmi surah sākair- 
aursteh  pranadharakash. Sakambhariti 
vikhyatinm tadi yasyamyaham bhuvi ),, 
(Markandeya Purana, Devi-mahatmya, 
XCI. 48-49 ). Fhe pre-Vedic archaeological 
data discussed above throw much light on 
the early stages of the cult long before it 
was fully developed into the $qkti worship 
of the epic and the Puranic age. 
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It has been usually accepted by scholars 
that Vedic ritualism was characterized by 
the prominence given to male deities, and 
goddesses, comparatively few in number, 
play very little part:in it. Macdonell says 
that ‘ Goddesses occupy a very subordinate 
position in Vedic belief and worship, and 
play hardiy any part as rulers of the world ’ 
í Vedic Mythology, p. 124). But the 
female deities, though few, are of a very 
interesting character. Some of them bring 
out in a striking manner the inner workings 
of the Vedic seers’ minds. 

If an analysis is made of the nature of 
such goddesses as Aditi, Usas, Sarasvati, 
Prthivi, Ratri, Purandhi, [la, Dhisana, Vac, 
one cannot fail to recognize the importance 
ascribed to them by the ancient rsis of 
India. Aditi the Divine Mother, Usas the 
great Goddess of Dawn, on whose descrip- 
tion and characterization the Vedic seers 
employed their highest poetic fervour and 
genius, Sarasvati, primarily deifying a 
river, on the banks of which distinctive traits 
of Vedic culture were formulated, Prthivi 
the great mother earth, Ratri the goddess 
personifying a starlit night, Purandhi, Nā, 
and Dhisand, etc. — personifications of such 
abstract attributes as abundance and neur- 
ishment — all these were the different mani- 
festations of the great divine principle 
conceived by the old sages in its female 


aspect. 
Divine Energy 

But it is in the sublime conception of 
Vac, the great goddess of speech, that is 
to be found one of the greatest and, at 
the same time, simplest expositions of the 
idea of the divine Energy or Sakti inherent 
in everything —‘animals, men, and gods 
and in the universe. The Devi-sukta 
( Rg-Veda, X. 125), in the eight verses of 
which occurs this sublime characterization. 
came to occupy a very prominent position 
in the Sākta ritual of subsequent times. A 
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place of honour was also given in it to the 
Ratri-sikta ( Rg-Veda, X. 127). All these 
facts show that the developed Sakti worship 
of later days was not a little indebted to the 
goddess concepts of the early Vedic age, 
the very idea underlying the word Sakti 
being based on the central theme of the 
Devi-stikta. 

It is, however, a well-known fact that 
there iş no mention in the Rg-Veda of such 
names as Ambika, Uma, Durga, and Kali, 
which became singly or collectively the 
name of the central figure of the Sākta cult. 
Such names begin to appear in the later 
Vedic texts. Thus, Ambika appears as 
Rudra’s sister in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
( III. 57) and in the Tatttiriya Brahmana 
(I. 6. ro. 4-5), and as Rudra’s consort in 
the Tatttiriya Aranyaka ( X. 18). There 
is an invocation to the goddess styled Durga 
Vairocani in the. tenth book of the same 
Aranyaka , she is described here also as 
Katyayani and Kanyakumari in the Durga- 
gayai7i (X. 1. 7). The Kena Upansad 
refers to Uma Haimavati as the personified 
Brahmavidya (III. 25). The Mundaka 
Upanisad mentions Kāli and Karali, but 
they are described here as two of the seven 
tongues of Agni ; the names are Kali, Karali, 
Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhiimravarna, Sphu- 
lingini, and Visvaruci (I. 2. 4). Their 
number is to be noted, for it corresponds 
to the number of the Divine Mothers — the 
Sapta Matrka. 


Greek Parallel ~ 


The name of Sri as a concrete goddess 
concept occurs for the first time in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, such words as siri 
and rayi, indicating wealth, prosperity, and 
fortune, occurring in earlier literature The 
Satapatha Brahmana account of the ortgin 
of this goddess reminds us of the story 
current in Greek mythology about the birth 
of Pallas Athene. Such names of the Devi 
as Bhadrakah, Bhavani, and Durgi are 
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found in late Vedic work like Saskhyayana 
and Hiranyakesin Grhya-Siitras, and in the 
Taitiriya Araayaka. The aforesaid data 
clearly prove that some features of the cult, 
which were in a nascent stage in earher 
times, were gradually taking the shape and 
form of a type well familiar in the epic and 
Puranic age. 

The two famous Durgd-stotras in the 
Mahabharata (IV 6 and VI. 23) and the 
Aryastava in its supplement ( Rhila ) 
Harivamsa ( IIl. 3) illustrate in a char- 
acteristic manner the various constituent 
elements underlying the principal cult 
picture of the developed Sakta cult. The 
composite goddess was nb doubt made up 
of such various elements as her Mother, 
Daughter, and Sister aspects, her Vedic 
Aryan element, inasmuch as She or her 
particular forms were the objects of worship 
of the members of such Aryan sage clans 
as the Kugikas and the Katyas ( compare 
her appellations Arya, Kausiki, and Katya- 
yani), and the various non-Arydn strands ' 
in her character. It is specially mentioned 
in the Arydstava that she was well wor- 
shipped by the Savaras, the Barbaras, and 
the Pulindas ( SavaratrbarbaraScaiva pulin- 
daisca supūņtā ), and she is often described 
in other contexts as Aparmd (not even 
covered with a leaf garment, that is, nude ), 
Nagna-Savari (the nude Savara: woman ), 
and Parna-Savari (the leaf-clad Savara 
woman ). 

It is true that the Durga-stotra in the 
Virataparvan is not found in all the recen- 
sions of the Mahabharata and thus 1s 
regarded as an interpolation, but this fact 
does not minimize the importance and 

authenticity of its contents. The original 
Ramayana, on the other hand, is less indica- 
tive ofthe prevalence of Sakti worship in 
India. The incident of the worship of the 
Devi by Rama, when he was in some diff- 
culty about Rāvaņa’s destruction, is to be 
found in “the Bengali Rama&yana by 
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Krttivasa. In its Sanskrit original ( Yud- 
dhakanda, 106 ), it is the wise counsel of the 
sage Agastya to propitiate the Sun-god by 
ceremonial recitation of the Adrtyahkrdaya- 
stava, that helps Rama to put the demorf 
king of Lanka to death. But the absence 
of any clear mention of the worship of the 
Devi does not in the least suggest that the 
Sakti cult was not well in vogue during the 
time when the lesser epic was composed. 


Puranic Characterizations 

Some of the early authoritative Puranas, 
however, fully compensate for the dearth of 
reference to the Sakta cult in the Ramayaa. 
The most representative and important of 
the Purāņic characterization of the ‘cult 
picture is to be found in the Devi-mahatmya 
section of the Markandeya Purana. The 
various Devi-stutis ( Brahina-stutt, Sakrads- 
stutt, and Nardyani-siut: ) in it reveal in a 
striking manner some of the multifarious 
strands that contributed to the building 
of the concept of the composite cult goddess. 
The last few verses in the Nérdyani-stutt 
chapter, which are put into the mouth of 
the goddess herself, refer to several of her 
‘incarnate forms, assumed for the welfare 
of the three worlds (tratlokyasya hitar- 
thaya) and for ‘the ‘destruction of the 
wicked (the, danavas- in this context ). 
The last couplet ‘ Ittham yada yada badha 
danavottha bhauisyati, tada tadavavir)adham 
kansyamyarisamksayam’ incidentally re- 
minds us of the famous exposition of the 
theory of divine incarnation ( Avatadravada ) 
in the fourth canto of ‘the Gita. The sub- 
lime ideas about the divine power and 
energy, again, that are so beautifully ex- 
pressed in the two great hymns of the 
Rg-Veda, the Devi-sékta and the Ratri- 


sākta, are fully expounded in the elqcutory | 


verses of the Purana. A careful comparison 
of them with the\epic Durgd-stotras alluded 
to above brings to light also one important 
and interesting fact. The Puranakara 
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seems to have almost completely eschewed 
any explicit reference to the non-Aryan 
elements in the composite goddess so fre- 
quently and unblushingly mentioned in the 
stotras. 


Mother Aspect 


It will now be necessary to expound with 
the help of literary and archaeological data 
some of the different aspects of the cult 
goddess alluded to above. The Mother 
Goddess of the pre-Vedic times and Aditi the 
Mother Divine in the Rg-Veda have already 
been mentioned. The epic Durga-stotras 
also harp on her Mother aspect, and she is 
described as Skandamata, Vedamata, Mother 
of Siddhasena, and Mother of the mantra- 
collections, though her Daughter and 
Sister aspects are more prominently em- 
phasized there Her Jaganmata or Jaga- 
damba aspect is more outstanding in the 
Durga-stuiss of the Markandeya Purana. 
The Matrka concept; specially canalized into 
that of the Seven Divine Mothers, namely, 
Brahmani; MaheSvari, Kaumazi, Vaisnavi, 
Varahi, Indrani, and Camunda (who are 
also conceived as the individual Saktis of © 
the gods after whom they are named, the 
last one being the Sakti of Bhairava, ean 
aspect of Siva), is also fairly old, being 
met with in texts and inscriptions of the 
Gupta period. 

There is a reference in the Brhat Samhita 
zo the images of the Matrganas, who are. to 
be made with the features and cognizances 
of the gods after whom they are named 
( LVII. 56: — Matrganah kariavyah svana- 
madevanurupakrtacthnah ), and in the 
chapter after the next of the same text, 


, Pratimapratisthapana, we -are told that it is 


only those well-versed in the Tantric puja 
mites who are fit for the ceremonial installa- 
tion of these images ( Mitrnamap: mandal- 
akramavido ) ; mandalakrama has been 
simply explained by the commentator 
Utpala as piijakrama, but the very word 
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mandala seems to suggest its association 
with the Tantric cakra. 

This raises an interesting point about the 
antiquity of Tantricism, most, if not all, of 
the extant texts which expound it being 
adjudged as late compositions. The Brhat 


Samhita, which is usually dated in the . 


sixth century A.D., thus appears to asso- 
ciate the worship of the Mother aspect 
of the goddess’ with Tantric rituals. We 
find a still earlier reference to this associa- 
tion in a stone inscription of the first quarter 
of the fifth century A.D. found in the 
village of Gangdhar (Jhalwar, Madhya 
Bharat ). In lines 22-23 of the inscription, 
mention is made of the erection of ‘ the 
very terrible abode of the ( Divine ) Mothers, 
filled full of Dakinis, who utter loud and 
tremendous shouts in joy, and who stir up 
the very oceans with the mighty wind rising 
from the Tantric rites of their religion ’ 
( Mairnafica pramudita-ghandtyartha-mrhr- 
adininim tantrobhutaprabala-pavanodvartit- 
ambhomdhinam gatamidam  dakini- 
-samprakirnim veSmatyugram nrpatisacivo- 
hévayatpunyahetoh ). The royal minister, 
who caused this shrine to be made for 
merit or piety, was well aware of the-nature 
of the rites connected with the creed centring 
on the Divine Mothers, as the mention of 
the Dakinis and the terrific Tantric rites 
prove. 


Daughter Aspect 


The Daughter aspect of the goddess is 
also hinted at in some of the hymns of the 
Reg-Veda. Aditi is sometimes described as 
the daughter of the Vasus, and in a later 
cosmogome hymn (X. 72. 4-5) she is said 
to be the daughter as well as the mother 
of Daksa. Mention has already been made 
of her description as Kanyakumari in the 
Durga-gayairi of the Taithriya Aranyaka 
(X. 1.7). But this is very frequently 
alluded to in the epic Durga-stotras. Durga 
is born to Yasoda, the wife of the cow- 
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herd Nanda, and is á virgin goddess 
practising brahmacarya and thus sustaining 
the three worlds ( Kumari brahmacarini, 
kaumaram vratamasthaya tridivam pahiam 
ivaya ), and she is the brahmacarya of the 
virgins. 

This trait ot the Devi finds a curious 
echo in one of the passages of the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea, a work composed by 
an unknown Greek in the first century A.D. 
There is a reference here to the southern- 
most point of India, named as Comara, 
which was traditionally associated, accord- 
ing to the author, with a virgin goddess 
who bathed in the seas lapping its coast. 
This is an undoubted allusion to the sacred 
Kuméarika-tirtha, where the Devi is still 
worshipped in her virgin aspect. Such was 
the importance attached to this form ot 
the cult picture that in some medieval 
texts (compare MRajagekhara’s Kāvya- 
mimamsa, XVIL) the sub-continent of 
India is given the name of Kumari-dvipa 
It is true there is no mention of this 
important firtha in the Si-yu-k+ of Hiuen 
Tsang, but it should be noted that the 
Chinese pilgrim did not visit this southern- 
most part of India. 


Sister Aspect 


The Sister aspect of the goddess 1s to be 
found as early as in the Rg-Veda. She is 
once, strangely enough, described as the 
sister of the Adityas ( Rg-Veda, VII. 10-15 ), 
and a passage in the Atharva-Veda (VI. 
4.1) refers to her brothers as well as sons. 
Mention has already been made about the 
description of the goddess Ambika as the 
sister of Rudra in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
and the Tatitiriya Brahmana. But this 
trait of the Devi again finds prominent 
place ip the Durgd-stotras. She is fre- 
quently described there as the sister, not of 
Rudra, but of Vasudeva Krsna and 
Baladeva ( Vāsudevasya bhagini, Gopen- 
drasyānujā, bhagint Baladevasya, etc.). 
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Some of her names in this aspect are 
Ekanarmsa4, Bhadra, and Subhadra. One 
ot the earliest references to the first of these 
names is to be found in the Brhat Samhita, 
where two-, four-, and eight-armed imagos 
of the goddess are described, and it is 
specially enjoined that such images of 
Ekānarhśā should be placed between those 
of Krsna and Baladeva ( Ekanamsa harya 
devi Baladeva-Krsnayormadhye, LVII. 
37). 

That the worship of this aspect of the 
goddess was very prevalent in eastern 
India is proved by some extant images of 
the early and late medieval period. An 
inscnbed bronze composition of c. tenth 
century A.D. found at Imadpur ( Bihar ) 
and now in the collection of the British 
Museum, London, shows the goddess Eka- 
narhg4 between the figures of Baladeva and 
Krsna. There is no doubt that this was a 
cult object held in veneration by her devotees 
in Bihar. That she was also worshipped 
in some parts of Orissa in medieval times 
is proved by the discovery of such sculpture 
compositions. Many people may not know 
that the central object of worship in the 
temple of Ananta Vasudeva, on the bank 
of the holy tank MBindusarovara at 
Bhubaneswar, is none other than this 
composite sculpture group in which the 
principal or the central figure is that 
of Ekanarhsa. A careful scrutiny of the 
images collected in the subsidiary shrines 
inside the temple enclosure of Lingaraja at 
Bhubaneswar will also reveal the existence 
of such relief compositions of medieval 
times. The symbolic icons of Jagannatha, 
Balarama, and Subhadra in the main 
sanctum, again, of the Puri temple is 
clearly reminiscent of the Ekanarhéi- 
worship ; the two main subsidiary. shrines 
of Vimalé and Annaptrna, occupying 
important positions in the Jagannatha 
temple enclosure at Puri, also emphasize in 
a way this association of Sakti worship 
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with Visnu worship. Subhadra, in the 
image group of Balarama, Subhadra, and 
Jagannatha, obviously stands for the sister 
aspect of the goddess 


Consort of Siva 


One, if not the most important, aspect’ 
of the Devi is that of the concept about 
her as the great consort of Siva. Ambika 
is conceived in some later Vedic texts, as 
we have shown, as the spouse of Rudra, 
the Vedic counterpart of Siva. This my- 
thology is further reorientated in the well- 
known story of Daksa’s sacrifice in the 
epic literature. I shall lay stress here only 
on the ‘ pitha’ idea which grew out of it. 
The dismembered limbs of Sati, Daksa’s 
daughter and beloved consort of Siva, fell, 
according to epic and Puranic tradition, in ~ 
different parts of India, and different 
Bhairavas—teally Siva in his many terrific 
forms — kept guard: over them. The cult 
adaptation of this story was the transforma- 
tion of these places into Sākta prtthas, 
variously enumerated in different texts. 
They usually consisted of shrines contain- 
ing aniconic — sometimes iconic —- em- 
blems of the goddess supposed to be 
associated with one or other of her different 
limbs, with the temples of her consort close 
by. Bhairava or Siva thus kept a watch- 
ful eye, as it were, over his beloved spouse. 

The idea underlying this mythology no 
doubt goes back to a remote period, but it 
is fully worked out in detail in compara- 
tively late texts. The Tirthayatrd section 
of the Mahabharata ( Vanaparvan ) refers 
to three Sākta pithas associated with the 
yoni and stana of the goddess. Kundas or 
sacred tanks are also their inevitable 
adjuncts, and mention is made there of two 
yomtkundas — one situated at Bhimasthdna 
beyond Paficanada ( Punjab), and the 
other on a hill called Udyatparvata probably 
in the Gaya region, and one stanakunda on 
a peak known as Gaurisikhara, possibly in 
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the Gauhati region ( D. C. Sircar, Sākta- 
pithas, JRASB, Letters, XIV. 8-9 ). 

The evidence of the epic passages is 
partially corroborated by the statement of 
the keenly observant Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsang. He records that there was a great 
mountain peak in the heart of ancient 
Gandhära (modern Peshawar district), 
which possessed ‘a hkeness (or image ) 
of Maheśvara’s spouse Bhimadevi of dark 
blue stone. According to local accounts, 
this was a natural image of'the goddess ; 
it wasʻa great resort of devotees from all 
parts of India. At the foot of the moun- 
tain was a temple of Maheśvaradeva in 
which the ash-smearing Tirthikas performed 
much worship’ (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, I. pp. 221-22). Bhimadevi- 
parvata and the site of Maheévaradeva’s 
temple below have been identified by 
Foucher with the hill known as Mt. 
Karamar and the modern- village of Shewa 
at its foot, in the Peshwar district. The 
existence of a very sacred shrine of all- 
India fame with ‘the natural image’ of 
the goddess ( probably an aniconic stone 
emblem ) and the temple of Siva near by 
distinctly alludes to the developed concept 
of the Sakta pithas. 

The Mahamayuri, a Sanskrit Buddhist 
text composed in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, also seems to refer to the 
shrine of Bhima, when it Jays down that 
‘Sivabhadra was the tttulary deity of 
Bhisana’ (for detailed discussion about 
Bhima-Bhisana, compare the present 
writer’s article in Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, XIV (1938), pp. 751-53). Bhisana 
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(the feminine form of Bhisana) is a 
synonym of Bhima, and we have copious 
instances in Sanskrit literature of designating 
one and the same locality by its various 
synonyms { compare the various names of 
Hastinapura, Nagasahvaya, Gajasihvaya ) 
The cumulative evidence of the aforesaid 
data proves the early prevalence of Siva- 
Sakti worship in this peculiar form in 
various parts of India, specially in the 
extreme north and north-west. The early 
association of Tantricism with the Mother 
aspect of the Devi has already been com- 
mented upon. Certain observations of the 
Chinese pilgrim also show how it became 
the special trait of this form of worship of 
the goddess in that remote part of India. 
Hiuen Tsang says, ‘The people | of 
Uddiyana (Swat valley, north of Gan- 
dhara ) were fond of learning but not as a 
study, and they made the acquisition of 
magical formulae ( really Tantric ritualism ) 
their occupation’ (Watters, op. cit., I. 
p. 225). The Hevajra Tanira (c. eighth 
century A.D.) enumerates the following 
four holy regions as pithas : — (1) Jalan- 
dhara, (2) Odiyana ( Uddiyana — 
Udyana ), (3) Pūrņagiri, and (4) Kama- 
ripa (Sircar, op. ci., p. 12). 

It is not the intention of the present 
speaker to give a complete picture of Sakti 
worship, including its fully developed 
phases of later times. Some of its early 
aspects, specially from the historical and 
evolutional point of view, have only been 
touched upon here. The topic is a vast 
one, and it cannot be satisfactorily dealt 
with in such a short speech. 


Book Review 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA — THE GREAT 
MASTER. By Swami Saradananda, Tran- 
slated from the Bengali into English. 
(Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Madras 4, India. cii+950 pp. Royal 
Octavo. Calico, Rs 25. Morocco, 
Rs. 35. ) 

The Ramakrishna Math in Madras is 
doing yeoman’s service through its publica- 
tions in making known to the world the 
unifying universal religion exemplified in the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Some of the direct disciples of the Master 
left first-hand accounts of his life and 
teachings written in Bengali. It is to the 
credit of the Madras Math that it has taken 
upon itself the stupendous task of publish- 
ing English translations of these invaluable 
works. 

Sri Sri Ramakrsna Kathamrta (in five 
volumes ) was written in Bengali by 
Mahendranath Gupta, a direct disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna, who modestly designated 
himself as ‘M’. This work records actual 
conversations of the Master, creating an 
atmosphere of his living presence. Through- 
out Bengal this book is a household treasure. 
In the first quarter of this century the 
Madras Math published English translations 
of two volumes of this work and at 
once brought . the English-reading 
public into direct touch for the first time 
with the personality of Sri Ramakrishna. 
What added to the significance of the 
publication of this translation at that time 
was that many contemporaries of Sri 
Ramakrishna were still living. 

Some years ‘later, Swami Nikhilananda, 
Head of the Ramakrishna-Vivekanenda 
Centre of New York, published in America 
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his own translation of the whole work 
under the title of The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna. The Madras Math immediately 
took the opportunity to present this work 
to the Indian public and published it 
in two suscessive editions. 

This achievement is now being followed 
up by the publication of the translation of 
the work of an eminent monastic disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Sri Ramakrsna 
Lilaprasanga (in five volumes), written 
>y Swami Saradananda in Bengali, was 
acclaimed as a monumental work. It not 
only gives a detailed and authentic account 
of the Master’s hfe, his spiritual practices, 
and his teachings, it is also an elaborate 
commentary on all religious and spiritual 
problems, and these are reviewed from a 
rational standpoint and fully explained in 
the light of the Master’s life and teachings. 

In fact, this book holds a unique place 
in religious literature. Never before has 
the life-story ‘of a divine personality 
worshipped by millions been written by a 
direct disciple. By adopting a scientific 
approach in his treatment of the subject 
the author has made the book thoroughly 
reliable and interesting. The book is not 
simply a biography. It combines a bio- 
graphy with a lucid study of the various 
cults of religion, mysticism, and philos- 
ophy obtaining in India and elsewhere from 
earliest eto modern times. The subject- 
matter, the life of Sri Ramakrishna, is 
short of an encyclopaedia of 
religion and philosophy. 

All the five volumes of the original have 
been incorporated in the book under review, 
which is a full and literal translation. The 
plan of the work follows the original in its 
arrangement of sections and chapters, and 
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gives the same fully. descriptive list of 
contents. The philosophical, religious, and 
mystical technical terms have been ably 
and happily rendered. 

In this book a biography of Swami 
Saradananda, contributed by Swami 
Nirvedananda, has been added. Besides 
his portrayal of ‘this great disciple of the 
Master, Swami Nirvedananda also gives the 
history of the writing of the book. It is 
an interesting account -of spontaneous 
writing arising from an urge to give to the 
world the story of one who had so great 
a message for humanity. 

Swami Saradananda was described by 
Romain Rolland as ‘an authority both as 
a philosopher and as a histonan. His 
books are rch in metaphysical sketches, 
which place the spiritual appearance of 
Ramakrishna exactly in its place in the 
rich procession of Hindu thought’. Really, 
as Swami Nirvedananda says in his bio- 
graphy, ‘the masterly treatment of the 
subject gives a glimpse of the marvellous 
capacity, of the author. 


ence, vast erudition, spirit of rational 


His’ wide experi- ` 
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enquiry, and, above all, his far-reaching 
spiritual achievements may be discerned 
even by a casual reader ’. 

A well-prepared index and a glossary 
enhance the value of this book. It is well 
produced, although the language needs 
improvement It contains a number of good 
illustrations. The jacket is beautifully 
illustrated with a picture, drawn by 
Dr. Nandalal Bose, depicting the’ Pañca- 
vati, the grove where Sri Ramakrishna 
performed intense spiritual practices for 
twelve years. 

The book contains, of necessity, numerous 
Sansknt, Bengali, and other non-English 
words. The reader would have been better 
assisted in pronouncing these words, if they 
had been printed with diacrifical marks, 
following the internationally recognized 
system. It is hoped that in future editions 
the publishers will make good _ this 
omission. 

We offer our congratulations to the 
publishers on their outstanding achieve- 
ment. ` 

BRATINDRA KUMAR SENGUPTA 


Institute 


The Institute will close for the Puja 
vacation on Friday, the rst October, and 
reopen on Monday, the rst November. 

The reading room will reopen on 
Saturday, the 16th October, and the 
library on the 1st November. 

The Institute, however, will observe 
United Nations Day on the 24th October 
with a public lecture and the showing of 
films. 

* * * 

From November to March the classes on 
the Mahabharata, the Upanisads, and the 
Srimad Bhagavad-Gita will commence at 
5 p.m., and lectures and symposia will 
commence at 5-30 p.m. 

* + * 

Through the courtesy of the United States 
Information Service the following films 
were shown at the Institute on the 3rd 


July : The University of Cahfornia, Los 
Angeles; The Etawah Story; Toward 
Tomorrow. 


News 


In observance of Independence Day, the 
r5th August, the Institute held a special 
meeting when Professor Haridas Bhatta- 
charyya spoke on ‘The State and Its 
Obligations : Religious, Cultural, Political. 
and Economic’. Sri Atul Chandra Gupta 
presided. 

* > * * 

On the 15th August Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Gropius, of Lincoln, Mass., U.S.A., visited 
the Institute and, with other friends, had 


tea. Mr. Gropius is a leading architect of 
international repute. 


* + * 


The lecture on ‘ Sivaji and the Mahā- 
rastra Saints’ to be given by Dr. S. N. 
Sen on the 18th September was originally 
arranged for the 31st July, but was post- 
poned. On that date Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
M.A., D.Litt., spoke on ‘ Hindu Culture in 
Bali and Java’ and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
M.A., Ph.D., presided. 


September Lectures 
Saturdays at 6 p.m. . 


September 4 


The Role of the Legal Profession in the Creation 


of a Just Legal Order 


Speaker : 


Jerome Hal, Ph.D., J.D., Jud. Sc.D., 


Professor of Law, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 
President: Radha Benode Pal, M.A, D.L. 


September II 
Speaker: 


The Crisis in Education 
Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., 


P.R.S., Darsanasigara 
President: J. M. Sen, B.Sc., M.Ed., T.D., Dip. Ed., 
F.R.G $., F.NI. 


September 18 


Sivaji and the Maharagtra Saints 
Speaker: °S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 


President: Indubkusan Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


September 25 
Speaker : 


The History of the Indian Theatre (Illustrated) 
Professor O. C. Gangoly 


President: S. K. De, M.A., D.Lit. 
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Africa 





Sunitt Kumar Cuarreryi, M.A., D.Lit. 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Emeritus Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at the Umwersity of Calcutta, 1s President 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and Charman of the West 
Bengal Legislative Council. This article ts based on his 
lecture, ‘ Peoples and Cultures of West Africa’, given at 


the Institute last May. 


I do not fear in Darkness, I do love the Dark. 
When I see the Dark, I think of God, my Mother, black 


and inscrutable like this Darkness. 


When I see the shapes of Fear and Darkness, I call upon 


my Mother, the Black One ; 


In the midst of the Darkness, I can see the Light of the 


rosy Feet of my Mother. 


Continent’. Until recently, it was 

dark and unknown to the peoples 
of Europe and Asia ; but now, thanks to 
` European curiosity and Arab and European 
urge for expansion and exploitation, Africa, 
with all her hidden corners, finds herself in 
the full light of knowledge and familiarity. 
It was also called ‘ dark’, as its people 
(except among the later Arab invaders, 
and the Hamitic peoples in the North) 


A FRICA has been called the ‘ Dark 


are characterized by their colour — black, 
in various shades, from the rich deep to the 
brownish, each of which has its own 
beauty, not usually appreciated by others. 
3 And most Christian missionaries, who went 
to bring light to the ‘Dark Continent’, 
thought that with his ‘ heathen’ religions 
and his cruel practices the mind of the 
Africah was plunged in the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition that Christianity 


* alone, as these missionaries conceived it to 
e 
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be, could dispel. The attitude of the 
propagators of Islam, whether Arabs or 
Berbers or converted Africans, ‘was “also 


similar, wl 


The Mystery of Africa pe 

A change in our attitude towards Africa 
is now demanded by the new age. Africa, 
in the first instance, with her special flora 
and fauna, has preserved some types in 
both the plant and animal worlds that are 
no longer fourid elsewhere arid that 
originated on the soil of Africa ; and this 
makes Africa, as a field where Nature has 
unveiled herself, a source of perennial 
interest and novelty. There are the strange 
African trees and plants — the baobab, the 
oil-palm, the cola nut, the gum plants, 
besides some geological survivals in her 
plant world. The African elephant and 
thinoceros, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, 
the zebra, the okapi, the quagga, the gnu, 
and other animals are there, with the African 
lion, the great man-like apes, the gorilla, 
and the chimpanzee. Then there is 
the true African Man: his physical and 
mental character — black skin suffused 
With strength and vigour, simplicity 
and cheerfulness, and closeness to Nature 
—is something which makes him quite 
distinctive in the World of Man, and 
eminently likable, and even lovable, 
those who come to know him from -close 
quarters. 

The Negro, or the Black Man of Africa, 
is one of the three main types of humanity 
-~the other two being the White or 
Caucasoid ( including also the Brown ) and 
the Yellow or the Mongoloid ( including the 
Red Man of America, who forms just 
a branching off of the Yellow Man). And 
a black strain is supposed to have „formed 
a potent leaven in the evolution of the 
White Man, too, during the dawn of ‘man’s 
advent on earth. 


Jn our country, as anthropofogista have 
e 


to` 
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found, the African Negroid came in pre- 


' historic times, and settled over a great part 


of the country. They were later either 
absorbed by other races who followed them, 
or were exterminated, or in some cases they 
were supposed to have survived to our day 
in small tribes — in South ‘India, and in the 
Andaman Islands, Belonging as they did 
to the eolithic and food-gathering stage, they 
did not have any civilization which could 
survive. But it is believed -that some of 
their religious notions and practices may be 
found as a substratum in the cults and 
religious ideas of the subsequent peoples 
who established themselves in Indie and had 
contacts with these Negroids from Africa 
who preceded them in the country. 


Africa and the World 


Ex Africa semper ahquod novi, “ always 
something new from Africa’ — as the 
Romans said in wonder 2,000 years ago, 
when, along with the other peoples of 
classical antiquity, they were attracted by 
the greatness and the vastness, the antiq- 
uity and the primitive quality and the 
strangeness of Africa. Egypt was a part of 
Africa, and to the south of Egypt lay 
Nubia and the Black Hinterland as,yet 
unknown to the Europeans and to Asian 
peoples of antiquity, although the Cartha~- 
ginian Hanno explored the West African 
coasts along the Atlantic down to Guinea 
about 600 B.C. and although it is said that- 
Phoenician explorers sent by the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, Necho, circumnavigated the whole 
of the African continent from the Red Sea 
and the eastern coast, returning to Egypt 
by way of the Strait of Gibraltar and 
North Africa, in the 7th century B.C. 

Africa and her Negro people have been 
mofe exploited by Europeans and some 
Asians than any other area and people in 
the world. Yet through this very ex- 
ploitation ( and it ‘Was generally a ruthless 
exploitation, which has shown the White 
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Man, both European and West Asian, tò be 
far more of a savage than the Black Man 
himself ), Africa has been enabled to serve 
humanity in some indirect ways : through 
her physical labour, as slaves taken over to 
the New World and elsewhere, in pro- 
moting thé wealth of other lands ; through 
her art, in bringing new elements to the 
music and dance in their international setting 
in the présent day ; and latterly, by direct 
contact, to the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing, and even to literature, of the modern 
world ; and through the innate simplicity 
and often a charming primitive quality of 
her life, not cut off from a contact with the 
hidden world which is behind life and 
from an abandon of faith in a Godhead 
that can be vaguely or intensely sensed. 


Submerged Talents 


The black people of Africa have so far 
been denied the opportunity to discover 
themselves and to rise to their fullest height. 
Africa’s infiuence, in spite of everything, 
has been so far mainly through her enslaved. 
population in America. Yet in her art — 
specially in the remarkable traditions of 
her sculpture associated with her primitive 
animistic faith — sculpture in wood, in 
ivory, in stone, and in bronze, and 
modelling in earth, which had ‘such an 
astonishing development among the true 
African peoples in the heart of the conti- 
nent, and in her prehistoric paintings in 
rocks and caves, both in the North and in 
the South; and also in her simple mud 
_ architecture that has evinced quite a noble 
style and a beauty of line presenting a 
new thing in the world even at the present 
day —an-‘architecture that she has de- 
veloped during recent centuries in the Niger 
Basin of the continent — she is beginning 
to appreciate her potentiality. 

The African has been the neglected and 


‘Ultreated child of the human family. 
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There are still some who want to keep him 
segregated in his slavery and‘ his poverty 
and his ignorance, so that they might 
exploit him like a beast of burden and yet 
try to have an easy conscience. The har- 
mony and mutual co-operation in African 
domestic and communal life (with the 
industry, loyalty, and simple old world 
grace of the African woman forming the 
basis of this domestic life) have also not 
been understood ; and disagreement with 
other standards and milieus of life has 
been responsible for a wholesale condemna- 
tion of African life ( and religion also ) as 
being- among the ‘ beastly devices of the 
heathen ’. 

In Africa, it is true that there used to 
be human sacrifice among certain tribes as 
part of their religious cult. But this was 
not peculiar to Africa alone — most civilized 
peoples of the world, some time or other, 
including the ancestors of the present-day 
Europtans, practised human sacrifice. But 
the human sacrifice demanded by a primi- 
tive cult among a backward people was far 
less heinous than the human sacrifice in the 
name of religion that civilized and Christian 
Europe used to indulge in — e.g. the Roman 
Catholic Inquisition with its autos da fe, or 
‘acts of faith’, and witch-burnings in 
most Christian lands of medieval and early 
modern Europe, by which thousands of 


. people, whose only offence was that they 


did not subscribe to the dogmas of a 
particular church, or were superstitiously 
accused of a knowledge and practice of 
black magic and doing harm to people with 
that, were burnt alive in slow fires, through- 
out some of the most enlightened centuries 
in the history of mankind. Those who 


e condemned Africa outright for her alleged 


barbaritiés and savageries, in religion and 
in life,” were like the man ‘of whom Christ 
spokes as being too conscious of the mote 
in his brother’s eye while forgetting the 
beam in hê own. 
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But the Time Spirit is at last working, 
and one of ‘the most significant things in 
the history of man at the present age is 
that the African man is also rousing him- 
self from the sleep and stupor of ages, and, 
is realizing that he also must take his 
proper place in the comity of races and 
peoples. He has taken his lesson from his 
contact with the peoples of the West, 
among whom, it must be said for the sake 
of truth and with due gratefulness, the 
African man found some of his truest 
friends and well-wishers, although the rank 
and file went to rob and exploit him and 
vilify him. .Freed from the restraints 
imposed upon him by centuries of oppres- 
sion, exploitation, and misunderstanding, 
the African man will finally be in a position 
to contribute to the enrichment of- human 
achievement, and he will be able to do 
something for bringing, according to the 
gifts with which Nature has endowed him, 
happiness and joy to mankind. No one 
knows what Nature, or Destiny, or God, 
has in store for us. Who in civilized 
Greece or Rome of 2,500 or 2,000 years 
ago -would have thought about or could 
have believed in the future possibilities of 
the skin-clad and woad-coated barbarians 
of Central and Northern Europe, who 
offered human sacrifices to their gods. as 
the enlightened Germanic, Celtic, and Slav 
peoples of today, who are giving the lead to 
present-day civilization? 


Restoration of Self-Respect 


The Symphony through a Harmony of 
Contrasts in human civilization will not be 
complete before the African man can come 
and join it. This Symphony has remained 
incomplete in many ways, through 
numerous peoples of promise and even of 
remarkable achievement not being able to 
give of their best to the variety and? rich- 
ness of human civilization. Thus, we have 
the various peoples of the two” ‘Americas, 
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somé of whom were almost at par with the 
civilized peoples of antiquity in the Old 
World, — for example, the various Nahua 
peoples of Mexico (Toltecs, Aztecs, and 
others ), the Mixtecs and the Zapotecs, the 
Ctomis and others of Mexico, and the 
Mayas of Mexico and Guatemala; the 
Chibchas of Colombia ; and the Quechuas 
and Aymaras of the Andean regions in 
South America ; besides the Polynesians — 
to mention two groups of peoples, in the 
New World and in Oceania, who were 
‘heirs of an unfulfilled renown’. Their 
mental qualities, if allowed to have full 
development, would have supplied some 
new facets to human civilization as a whole. 
Most of these peoples are now either extinct 
or have become effete, or have lost their 
characteristics through miscegenation. But 
the African still survives, and he is very 
much alive ; and if he is to make his own 
special contribution to this Symphony of 
Cultures, he must have a restored sense of 
self-respect, of faith in himself, and in his 
past achievements ; and his past achieve- 
ments have not been of a mean order. 
Before our mind’s eye passes the pano- 
rama of the empires that the African man 
had built, with civilization of a type that 
was quite in consonance with the economic 
and cultural surroundings : the empire of 
Ghana beside the Senegal and Niger rivers ; 
the Mandingo or Mali empire which 
succeeded that of Ghana; the Songhoi, 
Mossi, and other kingdoms in the Niger 
countries ; the ancient pre-Christian and 
pre-Muslim culture of Western Africa that 
found expression in the astonishing art 
productse of this area ; the empire of the 
Mali in the r4th and rsşth centuries — the 
high culture they built, and the literature in 
Arabic they produced in the Muslim States 
of the Niger valley ; old African towns like 
Ghana, Jenne, Timbuctoo, Gao, Kano, and 
the various cities of West Coast, Benin, and 
the rest; the achievements of the early 
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Bantu peoples of Eastern Africa, the 
empires (like the Monomotapa empire ot 
the ryth century, and the earlier States ) 
they built, and the wonderful old cities like 
Zimbabwe they constructed, the ruins of 
which still excite our wonder ; and above 
all, the great art of the West African and of 
the Bantu peoples, an art in which bronze- 
casting in a realistic way rivals the best 
‘work produced by ancient Greece and 
Renaissance Italy, apart from thé symbolic 
art of African wood sculpture and masks 
that was connected with the native African 
religion. 

There is also the African dance, and 
African music — the drums, the xylophone, 
and the harp, and the human voice. All 
these are true heritages for the African, and 
there ought to be a revival of a proper 
sense of values about them; and then 
alone can the African strive to continue 
‘ being himself and at the same time achieve 
greatness before his fellow human beings. 
The glory of a simple and happy existence 
with song and dance, which surrounds like 
a radiant halo the unbounded energy and 
industry of the African, should also be 
made to live. and to suffuse with light 
Afrigan life as one of its priceless heritages. 
In this way only can Africa be of service 
not only to herself, but also to humanity at 
large. 


Need for Atonement 


And that part of humanity which has 
sinned against the African should, in its 
attitude to the present-day African, atone 
for what it has done, at least partially, and 
should have the mind to ask for Africa’s 
forgiveness for all wrongs done in the past, 
by restraining the perpetration of the old 
injustices and cruelties by people who 4re 
determined to continue them. 

Where the Africans did not have the 
misfortune to have all their endeavours and 
even the normal trend of their life 
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dominated. ‘and thwarted by European 
and other colonists established among 
them, as in West Africa (where also 
a number of sympathetic and far-seeing 
British officials, educationists, and others 
have helped them ), they’ have not surren- 
dered their soul entirely. But where 
colonialism and attendant exploitation and 
colour prejudice with its soul-killing 
pressure on African life are going strong, 
the African is finding it well-nigh impossible 
to rehabilitate himself in his own country 
and to transform himself in his own line of 
development. 


‘With the preliminary understanding of 
their racial and cultural bases and values, 
may the leaders of the African peoples 
realize what is necessary for them: to hold 
fast to the things of permanent value in their 
own culture in so far as these have been 
beneficial for them by conducing to the 
good life ; to have faith in themselves, and’ 
in their destiny ; to hope to make good in 
the present and the future what they lacked 
in the past; to study and accept to the 
fullest from all other cultures, of Europe, of 
Asia, and of America, whatever would be of 
benefit to them in their material develop- 
ment and in their mental and spiritual 
unfoldment ; and to bring to a higher level 
of achievement all that they were enabled 
to perform in the centuries gone by. May 
the desperate cry of the suppressed 
African, as of all other suppressed 
humanity, be no longer just ‘My God, 
my Ged, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ ; 
but may it be transformed into’ an aspira- 
tion and a hopeful prayer. And may 
the dispensation of the divine Being, who 
eas manifested Himself to mankind under 
as many names as there are languages, and 
who is the God not of this or that group 
which relegates all God’s favour to itself, 
but is the God of all mankind, irrespective 
of. cdlour qr creed, help the African to 
attain to this. 


The Role of Newspapers in 
Social Change 


CarL T. Rowan, M.A. 
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‘¥ THINK it proper, at the outset of my 

first speech in this great new nation, 

to explain what I am doing here. I 
have chatted enough in your hotels and 
streets, your taverns and business places — 
all places which a newspaperman may visit 
with impunity — to know that there are 
those among you who wonder why a 
young American Negro has wandered so 
far from hearth and home. The technical 
answer is that I am here at the request of 
the United States Government as a leader- 
specialist in the International Educational 
Exchange Programme. You know, I am 
sure, that this is the programme under 
which scores of Americans’ have come to 
learn of you and your country and.under 
which some 150 of your countrymen have 
gone to the United States to learn of 
America and Americans. 

But I am here for a much more personal, 
reason. I have taken leave of my job and 
my family to visit what was — and still is 
—to me a strange country in the far 
distant continent of Asia where, I believe, 
the story of our lifetime is taking place. I 
thought of your country and realized -how 
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little I knew of it and its people; yet I 
realized that what happens to India in the 
next few years would affect’ not only 
Indians and their posterity, but that it also 
would affect the lives of my children arid 
my children’s children. So I have come, 
not just to speak to you, but to speak with 
you. I want to learn of your hopes and 
dreams, your problems and frustrations, in 


‘order to learn whether I speak correctly 


when I tell my countrymen that your hopes 
and dreams, your problems and frustra- 
tions, are much the same as ours: 

I think I come with but one bias, one 
that your Prime Minister has called senti- 
mentality. That bias which 1 bring reflects 
my sentimentality about poverty and disease, 
hunger and ignorance, squalor and a lack 
of freedom. Perhaps, I am sentimental 
about these things because I have known 
them all — yes, even in my United States. 
It is only with that bias that I have come 
to See India, to feel it, to smell it, and + 
if such be possible in three short months — 
to feel her pangs as she grapples with every 
problem that ever faced.any nation growing 
to greatness and to a position of strength in 
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world affairs. In doing so, I am sure that 
I shall alleviate my own ignorance. I hope 
that in the procses J may dispel the igno- 
rance, the fears, the frustrations of Indians 
about my country. 

To speak quite frankly and simply, I 
want your respect for the things for which I 
believe the basic concept of American 
democracy stands ; and most of all I should 
like to know that India and her 360-odd 
millions are unwaveringly on the side of 
.freedom. But I shall not lie about my 
country and her faults, some of which are 
yet too real and painful, to win that 
respect. Nor shall I be apologetic where 
I believe she is right and India is wrong. 
Yet, I must make it clear that I speak only 
as a private citizen, and I alone must be 
held accountable, whether I offend you or 
enrapture you. 


Consciousness of Human Problems 


So much for why I am here. It is much 
‘more important to know why you are here. 
Little could you hope that the words I say 
might long be remembered by those who 
eventually will solve the thorny problems 
that beset mankind today. I hope that 
you are here because you have walked 
through human slums — on‘ the north side 
of my Minneapolis,, or the south side 
of Chicago, or here in India’s Delhi or 
your Calcutta — and ` you have been 
nauseated by the human wretchedness, the 


crime and disease, the human despair ; and- 


you have paused to ask yourselves, ‘ Why 
must this be ?’ f 

Or, perhaps, you are here because you 
grew in an atmosphere of prejudic8, wheré 
you could get a drink of water in a drug- 
store only if the fountain clerk could -find 
a paper cup, because those of your cotour 
were deemed too dirty to’drink from a 
glass ; or, perhaps, in your case it was the 
problem of having been born of the wrong 
caste, so those about you proclaimed that 
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you were to live-and die a sweeper. Be it 
as it will, you are here because you have 
known humiliation, and in your small 
agony you paused to ask yourselves, ‘ Why 
must this be ?’ 

And it must be that so many of you are 
here because you have come close to war 
and rumours of war. You still hear the 
rumbles of cannon — atomic cannon — in 
the far, dark corners of the world, and 
you know first-hand the sadness of man’s 
inhumanity to his fellow-man and to him- 
self. And in this hour of strife you pause 
to ask yourselves, ‘ Why must this be ? ’ 

I think that these things exist because 
we human beings have learned so much 
about so many things but so woefully little 
about how to live with one another. 
Therein lies the source of all these ills 
which afflict human society today. What 
do we do about it ? : 


1 think the first task in any social 
endeavour is to get individual citizens and 
organizations to accept the idea that they 
are responsible for doing ‘a job. An 
American author, Philip Wylie, wrote a 
book, Generation of Vipers, which I 
remember primarily because he said that 
people are always running about weeping 
and moaning, the world: sure has gone to 
pot. Actually, the only thing wrong with 
the world is that you and I have not ful- 

` filed our personal obligations to make it a 
better place in which to live. 


Importance of Social Change 


It seems to me that social change is the 
corner-stone of civilization as we know it 
today. But the tragedy of mankind is 
that so many of us sit and await that 
° change as if it were inevitable. Who was 
it — Gyy de Maupassant ? — who said that 
nothing in the world is so powerful as an 
idea Which has met its day. I say that a 
lot of ideas, founded on the possible 
enrichment* of mankind, have been lost, 
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because men were too timid to lift a hand 
to ‘try to help the day meet the idea. This 
indictment applies as much to newspapers 
as to individuals. I believe that no indi- 
vidual or organization ought to play a, 
bigger rôle in helping a society to make 
the changes demanded of it by trials of the 
times than the free newspapers of that 
society. 

Some of us take our free Press for 
granted { and indeed some of us-do not take 
it at all), but I think it significant that, 
over the history of my country men have 
recognized, in words both harsh and gentle, 
that their newspapers were helping to shape 
their lives. 

‘It is better to appear in hell than in the 
newspaper ’, warns an old Spanish proverb. 
Many a crooked politician or corrupt 
government official has learned the truth of 
that one. : 

Now, let me say hastily that any praise 
I give to what I call the free Press is not 
all-inclusive. Some papers are assets to 
society, whereas others are scarcely worth 
the liberty and trust bestowed “upon them 
by free men. Even so great a friend of the 
free Press as Thomas Jefferson once was 
agitated to say : 

‘The man who -never looks into a news- 
paper is better informed than he who reads 
them, inasmuch as he who knows nothing is 
nearer the truth than he whose mind is 
filled with falsehood and error.’ 

Neverthelses, both friend and foe have 
recognized the rôle of the Press. 

‘ We live under a’ government of men and. 
morning newspapers ’, once cried Wendell 
Phillips, American orator and abolitionist. 

‘ Newspapers are the schoolmasters of the 
common, people’, said Henry Ward 
Beecher, a great man of religion. 

‘ Despotism can no more exist in a nation 
until the liberty of the Press be destroyed 
than the night can happen before the, sun 
is set’, said the writer, C. C. Ovlton. 
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And that great statesman, Thomas 
Jefferson, often embattled with newspapers 
good and bad, gave the following two 
remarks as his overall opinion : 

“No government ought to be srithgnt 
censors and where the Press is free none 
ever will.’ 

‘ Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers, or newspapers without government, 
I should not hesitate a moment to prefer 
the latter.’ 

T am sure that Jefferson had in mind the 
existence of at least a few newspapers 
which would seek to serve as the con- 
sciences of their communities. These are 
the newspapers with a heart, with social 
consciousness, newspapers thai stand 
vigilant to protect freedom and to strike at 
the human problems that wreak sadness 
and misery upon men and can scar the 
face of an entire nation. i 


Slums and Crime 


Let us consider the slums I mentioned 
earlier. These are depressing eyesores,, 
which breed not only crime and disease, 
but they sap human pride, self-confidence, 
and the necessary belief thaf one is able to 
better one’s lot'in life. One good American 
newspaper, The Chicago’ Daily News, 
recently was honoured by American journal- . 
ists, because it turned the spotlight on the 
slums of that great midwestern city and 
kept the spotlight there day after day until 
something was done. 


Then, there is the problem of boys and 
girls who turn to crime — ‘ juvenile delin- 
quents ’*we call them. Almost from the 
beginning of time this problem has filled 
families and communities with grief and 
shame. Yet it was a subject about which 
many people talked although: they knew 
little. 

‘That boy is a born killer ’, a policeman 
would say. 
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My newspaper, The Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune, believed that the public ought to 
have some expert information as to just 
who is to blame when children kill or get 
into serious trouble with the law. Our 
very able science reporter spent several 
months reading, doing research into scores 
of case histories, interviewing psychiatrists, 
welfare workers, judges, doctors, and others. 
He then wrote a series of articles that was 
highly acclaimed as a meritorious piece of 
journalism. 

Then, there is mental illness, fast being 
recognized as one of the most pressing yet 
least looked-after medical problems of man- 
kind. As once was the case with tuber- 
culosis, cancer, or venereal disease, mental 
illness was a hush-hush subject to many 
newspapers. It was whispered about but 
not written about, even if it was known that 
helpless victims of the disease were in 
shackles, poorly fed, living amid filth, and 
generally mistreated in mental hospitals 
that were inadequate and poorly staffed, 
because the public did not have the ‘facts 
about the disease and thus were not 
supporting the hospitals. 

The editors of The Minneapolis Tribune 
believed that just as newspapers had to 
write about tuberculosis, cancer, and 
venereal disease to arouse the citizenry to 
action, so it would have to be with mental 
illness. They sent an excellent woman 
reporter to Minnesota’s mental hospitals 
with a sensitive young photographer. They 
came back with words and pictures that 
shocked all Minnesota. The result is that 
people talk mental health at dinner, at 
parties, in official public gatherings, because 
their newspaper has made them realize that 
silence is not golden when humanity is 
decaying for want of someone who will 
speak up and arouse action. 


Race Prejudice 
There is another social prgblem that 
3 
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interests many of you, Judging from ques- 
tions asked before my lecture. That is the 
problem of the status of the Negro in the 
United States. Here, too, many daily 
American newspapers have recognized their 
tesponsibility, and they are in a great 
measure responsible for the fact that, in my 
country, racism is vanishing swiftly under 
the pressure of free courts and a free people 
who have begun really to assert their basic 
belief in the dignity of the individual. But 
the fact that this problem has existed in 
the United States for so long must be 
attributed to the fact that for decades the 
bulk of the daily Press was unenlightened, 
and what is worse, timid. Many an 
editor has turned his head to keep from 
seeing examples of racism that he abhorred, 
because to report on them was not fashion- 
able and might make the ‘ boys at the 
club ’ wonder whether he had become what 
is insultingly called a ‘ nigger lover ’. 

In 1951, I suggested to the editors of my 
newspaper ( The Minneapolis Tribune is not 
by any means the only enlightened, socially 
‘conscious’ newspaper in America; it just 
happens to be the one I know best ) that I 
return to the South, where I lived the first 
18 years of my life. I would contrast 
the life of the Negro there in 1951 
with his life in 1943, when I left 
Tennessee. I spent five weeks travelling 
6,000 miles throughout the South and 
returned to write a series of articles called, 
‘ How Far From Slavery ? ° These articles, 
critical of white America in many ways, 
aroused praise instead of the protest that. 
many, including the author, had expected 
or feared. The acceptance was so positive 
that I was asked to write a book, South of 
*Freedom, which was no less critical of 
those Americans who still ‘tolerate racism. 
I think you know the result: I was 
honoured rather than punished, as would 
most certainly have been the case in some 
societies today. This criticism of some of 
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my countrymen changed the whole course 
of my career in a way that would be 
possible only in a free society where the 
minority is free to cry aloud until some- 
one hears and answers. My newspaper 
had given me a forum from which to cry 
aloud — and newspapers across the country 
were amazed. The Tribune had tackled 
race with great success — they would do it, 
too! And they did, with heartening 
results. 


Suggestion to Indian Press 

There are many other jobs in which a 
good newspaper must take a part : honest 
government, problems of the aged, public 
safety, better education, public sanitation, 
and many others. I would suggest, as 
humbly as is possible, to the Press of your 
country that there are many of your 
citizens who would find a brighter life, 
if their newspaper told them more about 
what is going on in Delhi, Nagpur, Patna, 
Simla, and the thousands of Indian villages 
and less about what is going on in Geneva, 
Paris, and Washington. It is my small 
opinion that better housing,. better condi- 
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tions for students, a campaign against 
caste, a war on hunger in these very 
nations of Asia where men fight poverty 
and squalor in their efforts to be free, will 
contribute more toward world peace in the 
long run than all the diplomatic conferences 
cf the last generation. 


But even in these campaigns against the 
things we despise the Press should be 
honest. It should not adopt the old 
dictum that the function of a modern news- 
paper is to comfort the afflicted and afflict 
the comfortable. The weak do not grow 
merely by hating the strong, whether we 
speak of nations oz men. 


What the world needs today is men with i 
courage. We need them everywhere. We 
need them so sorely in the free Press of the 
free world, shouting loud and clear by way 
of the printed word that even the most 
archaic society can change under the 
pressure of our day to give hope to the 
ignorant and the ill, the hungry and the 
harassed, the millions of mankind who have 
waited so long for a smile from fate and an 
opportunity to be their own masters. 


Then hail to the Press ! chosen guardian of freedom ! 
Strong sword-arm of justice | bright sunbeam of truth ! 


—Horacg GREELEY, The Press 
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“, AIVISM is, perhaps, the oldest reli- 
S gious cult in India, based on the 

ideals of renunciation, asceticism, 
self-mastery, and self-realization — tyāga, 
tapasya, yoga, and jfdna. The time when 
these ideals captivated the human mound 
cannot be historically ascertained. The 
early Vedic texts refer in places to home- 
less, wandering ascetics, pursuing the path 
of peace and tranquillity through the control 
of speech, normal desires, and emotions, 
and the practice of austerity, meditation, 
and self-absorption. This ideal of life was 
not acceptable to the leaders of the Vedic 
society ; but the ideal was operating in that 
age and was exercising its influence upon 
the life and thought of many spiritual 
aspirants of the time. This cult was an 
object of criticism, and sometimes of cari- 
cature, to the exponents of the Vedic 
karma-kénda (religion of ritualism and well- 
regulated domestic and social duties). The 
origin of this cult is not to be found in the 
Vedas. The newly discovered Indus valley® 
civilization is considered to be older than 
the Vedic civilization, according to modern 
historians. The relics of that prehistoric 
age definitely indicate that the Siva cult 
and the yoga system were in a sufficiently 


advanced stage even at that time. The 
earliest stage of development of the Siva 
cult cannot be traced. It may be as old 
as the human race, its root being in the 
innermost spiritual nature of the human 
soul. 


The Conception of Siva 


From the earliest times, as far as trace- 
able, the conception of Siva has been 
associated with the ideas of renunciation, 
austerity, yoga, and jfana, and never 
directly and primarily with the ideas of 
creation and preservation of the world order. 
Patafijali, in his Yoga-S#ira, has faithfully 
followed the Saiva tradition and drawn a 
true picture of Siva in his definition of 
Igsvara. He is a perfect spiritual person- 
ality, eternally free from the touch of all 
kleśa, all karma and karma-phala, and all 
seeds of worldliness. By kleśa, Patafijali 
means ignorance, egoism, attachment, 
aversion, and will to live, and the conse- 
quent fear of death. Siva, or Iévara, is 
free from all these. He is not ignorant of 
the true character of the self, has no limited 
sense of ego, no attachment or aversion, 
no subjection to actions and their conse- 
quences, and no worldly tendency. He is 
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the supreme ideal of man’s spiritual life. 
Patafijali adds that He is the guru even of 
the earliest gurus — the supreme source of 
all true knowledge — the destroyer of the 
darkness of ignorance and hence the, 
deliverer from all worldly bondage and 
sorrow. He illumines the consciousness of 
all earnest truth-seekers. He is the light of 
the universe. 

This has been, with minor modifications, 
the conception of Siva from the prehistoric 
age. Mohenjo-daro presents the image of 
a mahājñāni-mahāyogın, self-absorbed deity 
unconcerned with the affairs of the world, 
but, nevertheless, full of compassion and 
sympathy for all creatures, even those that 
are dreaded or hated by men. Though we 
de not know whether He was known and 
acdressed by the name of Siva in that pre- 
Vedic age, there is no doubt that the spirit 
of ‘Siva was there. In the Vedic and the 
Pauranic literature, which did not belong 
to the Saiva school in their religious out- 
look, we find essentially the same concep- 
tion of Siva: In the Agamic and the 
Tantric literature the same idea prevails. 
Popular traditions also hold to this view. 
Siva is Yogi§vara, JfianiSvara, Tyagiévara ; 
He is the supreme ideal of tyaga and vai- 
ragya, of yoga and tapasya, of tattvajiana 
and moksa. He has been conceived as the 
first and foremost guru of the nivrtt-marga 
— the path of renunciation. All spiritual 
aspirants, who have keenly experienced the 
urge to break the bondage and sorrows of 
tke worldly life, have in all ages looked to 
Siva, or the followers of Siva, for inspira- 
tion and guidance. In pursuance of the 
Siva-ideal, they disowned their domestic 
and social obligations, became indifferent to 
the ordinary affairs of the world, retired to 
hills and forests, devoted themselves to the 
transformation add spiritualization of their 
normal psycho-physical nature through the 
intensive practice of yoga and jana 
( tattvanusandhdana ), and aspired for the 
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realization of a perfectly blissful and free, 
calm and tranquil, supra-mundane and 
stperconscious state of existence They 
lost faith in the karma-kanda or ritualistic 
religion and the ordinary forms of upasana 
or worship of gods and goddesses prevailing 
in the society. 


Siva’s Universal Sympathy 


‘Besides, the idea of bhutanukampa, or 
compassion for all creatures, has always 
been associated with the conception of Siva. 
He is described as Bhitapati, Pasupati, 
Fretapati, and Ganapati. All these epithets 
refer to the universal sympathy of Siva. 
He is not the God of the noble men of the 
society ; He is the God of the masses ; He 
is the God of those who are considered to 
be unworthy of being admitted into the 
noble Aryan society, as well as of those who 
revolted against the stringent rules of the 
society, or refused to enter into its fold. 
He is the God of the vyddhas, candalas, 
kirātas, asuras, and rdksasas. He is the 
God of the fallen and the depressed. He 
is the God of the beasts and the birds, the 
God of the serpents and the tigers, the God 
cf the loathesome and the terrible. Among 
the gods, Siva is unique in His all-embrac- 
ing love. 


Thus, Siva has all along been conceived, 
on the one hand, as the loftiest and most 
transcendent of all the gods, dwelling in the 
inaccessible height of spiritual perfection, 
and, on the other hand, as the most liberal, 
cosmopolitan, and popular of all the gods, 
most easily approachable by men, women, 
and childsen of all classes, castes, and races. 
He is the supreme God of the yogins, 
ejñānins, sannydsins, tapasvins, seeking for 
the highest spiritual self-fulfilment. He is 
also*the most loving and lovable God to 
men and women of the lowest strata of 
human society. Siva is a unique God who. 
though always absorbed in the deepest con- 
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templation and enjoyment.of His own inner-, 


most infinite transcendent Self, is most easily 
pleased by whatever form of worship may 
be offered to Him. He is called Bholanatha 
and Asutosa. He does not make any 
demand upon His worshippers that they 
may find difficult. He is the God of love 
and mercy. Any man, woman, or child, 
of any caste or race, is entitled to offer 
direct worship to Him without the help or 
mediation of any Brahmana priest. No- 
body is untouchable to Siva. 


The worship of Siva does not require any 
elaborate ritual, or any correctly pro- 
nounced: Sanskrit mantra, or any valuable 
article for offering. Himself above all 
desires, above all likes and dislikes, above 
all senses of worldly values, Siva is always 
ready to fulfil the desires of all. He is 
always prepared to drink the poison 
produced by the indiscreet actions of 
others, to save them from distress and 
death. He can digest any quantity of 
poison by virtue of His unique yoga-śakti. 
He seems to proclaim to all men as well 
as to all gods of the world, ‘Give all 
the poison which you produce as the result 
of your bad actions to me, so that you 
may enjoy the nectar which may be 
produced from your good actions’. Him- 
self above all weaknesses, Siva is full of 
sympathy for the weaknesses of all mortal 
beings. He is described as keeping in His 
company the bhitas, the pretas — those 
that ‘are deserted by others. He is self- 
absorbed as well as all-absorbing, all- 
assimilating, all-unifying. He is spoken of 
as dwelling in the cremation-groyind, the 
abode of the dead, the place where all 
differences vanish, , where all diversities are 
reduced to unity, where all that „are 
impermanent disappear and only “the 
permanent remain ; it is a place in which 
all creatures must ultimately take refuge. 
Siva waits there to receive all into His 
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loving arms and to give them immortality 
and bliss. 


This is the Saivite conception of the 
supreme Deity and the Saivite ideal of 
espiritual life. According to this view-point, 
he who transcends all worldly limitations 
„and attains spiritual perfection becomes one 
with all in love and compassion and 
transcendent experience. True renuncia- 
tion means self-identification with all. 


Rejection by Early Vedic Society 


It is to be remembered that the Vedas, 
which have been fortunately passed down 
to us, consist only of those portions of the 
vast literature of the early Indo-Aryans to 
- which special sanctity was attached by the 
learned Brahmana families devoted to 
ritualistic worship of gods and to perform- 
ance of sacrificial rites and ceremonies, the 
correct recital of which on appropriate 
occasions they believed to be essential for 
the accomplishment of their purposes, and 
which they, therefore, committed to memory 
and learnt to apply, generation after 
generation, for hundreds of years, with the 
utmost care and assiduity. We are chiefly 
indebted to the ritualistic faith of our early 
ancestors and their long line of descendants 
for the preservation, without any change of 
words, or syllables, or accents, or metres, of 
the glorious literary achievements of the 
most ancient Indian seers and sages. These 
were compiled later. Many other portions 
of the Vedas must have been lost. Ritualism 
might not have been the religion of all 


„sections of the. Vedic Aryans. 


However, from the existing Vedic litera- 
ture also it is evident that the Siva cult — 
the cult of renunciation, yoga and jãäna — 
was not unknown to the Vedic society, and 
that many spiritual aspirants were attracted 
to it.e But the leaders of society were not 
favoprably disposed towards this cult, which 
they naturally considered to be inimical to 
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the true interests of society. What is 
commonly known as the Vedic age was, 
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their intellectual life, they wanted to solve 
the mysteries of life and Nature. They 


from social, political, and economic points*"boldly faced the world, and did not fight 


of view, an age of expansion and consoli- 


dation and organization, an age of pro-, 


gressive conquest, to the Indo-Aryan 


community. The cult of renunciation was, 


no: to be encouraged at this stage of 
development in a society. The illustrious 
leaders of the Vedic society — the Prajapatis 
— were afraid of the inroad of this cult of 
vawagya and moksa and social indiscipline 
into society. Siva was not, therefore, given 
any place of honour in the Vedic pantheon. 
He was not highly eulogized in the Vedic 
hymns. He was generally boycotted in the 
Vedic sacrifices. He was not recognized as 
a deity of the same order with the other 
great Vedic deities. His “followers were 
not unoften ridiculed and caricatured. All 
these indicate a conflict between the Vedic 
view-point and the Saiva view-point. The 
former was directed towards pravurlit- 
marga —the path of systematic efforts or 
well-regulated active life for the fulfilment 
of noble desires within society, whereas the 
latter was directed towards nivrtti-marga 
— the path of the abandonment of active 
social life, the destruction of all desires, 
worldly as well as other-worldly, the culti- 
vation of a deeply contemplative and 
meditative life, absorption with the thought 
of the transcendent Self There is ample 
evidence of a  long-continued conflict 
between the two view-points in the Vedic 
and the post-Vedic literature. 


Desire for Perfection 


The Vedic Aryans were a highly intelli- 
gent, imaginative, and virile race. In their 
practical life, they were motivated by heroic 
and noble ideals of worldly adventure. 
In their emotional life, they were inspired 
by the wonderful order and harmony, 
regularity and uniformity, beauty ,and 
grandeur, of the phenomenal urfiverse. In 


shy of it to be rid of cares, anxieties, 
troubles, and sorrows. They discovered 
that the world was not merely a physical 
order, but a magnificent moral and spiritual 
order, that there were self-conscious moral 
and spiritual powers operating behind and 
ruling over the physical forces of Nature, 
that there were ideals underlying the actual 
facts of sensuous experience. They yearned 
to go to the root of creation. They also 
longed for the attainment of the perfect 
fullness of life — full of power and pros- 
perity, full of knowledge and wisdom, full 
of beauty and joy,-free from sorrows and 
weaknesses and fears and death — which 
they believed to be unattainable in this 
defective physical world. They dreamt of 
higher and higher worlds, higher and higher 
planes of existence, in which the limitations 
of this physical world were absent and 
which they could attain by virtue of their 
meritorious deeds. 

They formed a splendid addhsdatutka con- 
ception of the universe, according to which 
all orders of phenomena in this cosmic 
system, including the destinies of men, 
were controlled and governed by self- 
shining moral powers -— the devas — in 
conformity to eternal moral principles 
(yta). They poetically described these 
devas, these world-governing moral 
agencies, in terms of their supernatural 
powers and splendours and awe-inspiring 
majesty, in terms of their greatness and 
goodness manifested in keeping all the evil 
forces —ethe forces of disorder and discord 
— under due control, and maintaining 
order, harmony, and progress in the world 
of diversities. They devised a scheme of 
individual, domestic, and social life for 
progressively putting their life actively in 
tune with the eternal moral principles, for 
raising their character and conduct to 
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higher and higher planes of goodness and 
greatness, for bringing the supernatural 
powers in their favour, and for building their 
destinies in accordance with their cherished 
ideals. They had undaunted faith in the 
potency of their actions for the fulfilment of 
their desires and ambitions. They strongly 
believed that the ritualistic contrivances 
immensely magnified the potency of their 
actions and substantially helped them- in 
reaching the goal of their life. Their 
religion was chiefly, concerned with tri- 
varga, namely, dharma, artha, and hima. 
These imply the development of character 
and performance of meritorious deeds for 
the attainment of perfectly happy and 
glorious immortal life in the spiritual world 
(heaven ), as well as the acquirement of 
power and prosperity and the enjoyment of 
happiness through the fulfilment of good 
and noble desires in this earthly life. 


Vedic and Saiva Differences 


Apparently, there were irreconcilable 
differences between the Vedic and the Saiva 
view-points. The Vedic ideal was svarga, 
the Saiva ideal was moksa. The Vedic 
sidhang was well-disciplined karma, the 
Saiva sidhana was yoga and jfdna. The 
Vedas stressed the necessity of the due per- 
formance of domestic and social duties as 
well as religious sacrifices for the acquire- 
ment of superior merits ; Saivism encouraged 
spiritual aspirants to disown domestic and 
social obligations and to devote themselves 
to intensive practice of self-concentration 
and meditation. The Vedas taught the 
ways to the ennoblement, enlightenment, 
and fulfilment of the normal desires of man, 
whereas Saivism taught the ways to’ destroy 
all normal desires. , 

The Vedic rsis were admirers of 
Creation, that is, the glorification of’ the 
One in the.forms of diverse self-manifesta- 
tions, and they worshipped the God of 
Creation ; the Saiva yogins appeared to be 


_ératic gods ; 


° Vedic society, and was 
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admirers of Destruction, that is, the merg- 
ing of all diversities in. the supreme Unity, 
and Siva was conceived as the God of 
Destruction. The Vedic gods were generally 

epowerful, majestic, commanding, aristo- 

whereas Siva was an all- 
renouncing, naked, unassuming, indifferent 

God, the God of the cremation-ground, 
the God of the down-trodden masses. 

The Vedic gods were social gods, 
interested in the sacrificial rites and cere- 
monies ; whereas Siva appeared to be anti- 
social, looking down upon these ritualistic 
forms of religion. 

The Vedic society saw the necessity for the 

classification of the people into different 

castes or divisions, according to their purity 
of blood and distinctive characteristics and 
capacities ; Saivism, on ‘the other hand, 
disregarded all such distinctions and 
treated all as equal and entitled to the 
realization of the highest spiritual good. 

Saivism wanted to open the door of truth 

to Aryans and non-Aryans alike, and this 

the leaders of the Vedic society could not 

tolerate. f 

Thus, there were ample grounds for the 
rejection of. the Siva cult by early Vedic 
society. Even in that early age, there 
were many attempts for a reconciliation 
between the two creeds, and they generally 
failed. The later Vedic literature as well as 
the Pauranic traditions kept up the memory 
of the early history and referred to many 
anecdotes in this regard. 


Influence on Upanisads ` 


But the Siva cult gradually and silently 
captured the thought and imagination of 
the most earnest truth-seekers of the 
discussed and 
pursued by them as a secret vidya. In the 
Upanisads, it was the old Saiva view-point 
that appeared in a new garb. The thinkers 
of the Upanisads always refer to a distinct 
class of te§chers from whom they learnt the 
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new secret truths. They lost faith in the 
karma-kénda, the ritualistic religion of the 
Vedas, prevailing in society, with the con- 
ception of svarga as its ultimate ideal of 
life. 
veda-vidya, sometimes as avidyd and some- 
times as apard vidya, incapable of giving 
satisfaction to the urge of the human mind 
for the realization of the ultimate Truth and 
the attainment of perfect freedom from all 
sorrow and bondage. They were convinced 
that the perfect satisfaction of the innermost 
spiritual demand of human life could be 
attained in the path of renunciation 


( fyaga ), through the intensive cultivation, 


of what was called para vidya, Brahma- 
vidya, yoga-vidya, sankhya-yoga, by the 
suppression of all desires, by the abandon- 
ment of all connection with the diversities 
of the world, by the concentration of the 
mind upon the transcendent self-luminous 
infinite character of the true Self. The 
adherents of the Vedic path of karma are 
derided as ‘the blind led by the blind’. 
It is ‘said that the highest gods” of the 
Vedas also had been in the darkness ot 
ignorance and had foolishly been boasting 
of their glories, and that truth was revealed 
to them by ‘the grace of some strange 
teacher. There is ample evidence in the 
Upanisads that there was in those days a 
sect of homeless, societyless, wandering 
ascetics, enjoying the bliss of their supra- 
mental, ‘supra-intellectual consciousness, 
from whom true light could be obtained on 
the character of the supreme Reality and 
the highest Good. Many truth-seeking 
Ksatriya monarchs also drew inspiration 
and guidance from those ascetic saints. 
The spirit of Saivism entered into 
Upanisadic thought. But the early Upani- 
sadic seers did not accept the Siva cult in 
toto. They interpreted it in their own way. 
Nor did they embrace asceticism - and 
sannydasa in their practical life. But it is 
clear that the moksa-vadg ad mivriti- 


se i 


They boldly repudiated the current, 
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marga of Saivism entered into the Vedic: 
society through the Upanisads. Some of the 
Upanisadic seers openly proclaimed Siva as 
the sole ultimate Reality, as the source of 
all existences as well as the fountain of all 
true knowledge, that is, the supreme Spirit 
spoken of as Brahman by the Upanisadic 
metaphysicians in general. For a time there 
was a hitch between the orthodox Vedic 
teachers and the Upanisadic Brahmavadins. 
But, gradually, the Upanisads were recog- 
nized as the concluding parts of the Vedas ; 
moksa was accepted as the ultimate goal 
of life and higher than svarga ; muriti was 
admitted to be superior to pravrtti ; but the 
performance of duties, was regarded as an 
essential necessity for the attainment of 
fitness for the higher forms of spiritual 
culture, such as yoga and jñäna. Thus, it 
was Saivism that was really responsible for 
the introduction of the cult of renunciation, 
asceticism, yoga, and 7#@na into the Vedic 
culture. 


Respect of Spiritual Greatness 

With the increasingly wider appreciation 
cf the value of renunciation, asceticism, 
yoga, and jana, in the spiritual lifé of 
man, the dignity of sannyäsins, tapasvins, 
yogins,* and jdinins rose correspondingly 
higher in‘ society. They were gradually 
adored as the élite of society, superior to 
the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas, superior 
to the learned priests of the karma-kanda 
and the powerful kings and far-sighted states- 
men. The castes and the classes from which 
they came were ignored. They were held 
to be above all ordinary social distinctions 
and unfettered by the ordinary rules and 
injunctions of society, and to ‘be ‘setting 
*ideals for the higher universal spiritual 
aspects of human character. Gradually, 
theif spiritual influence upon the mind and 
the heart, of all sections of progressive 
Aryan society’ as well as of non-Aryans, 
who came in cyltural contact with them, 
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continued to expand. Being free from 
social restrictions, they moved about in all 
parts of the country among all classes of 
people with their care-free, joyful, tranquil 
life, and superior spiritual wisdom, and 
spread the message of tyaga and moksa, 
yoga and jfdna, peace and harmony of 
, life, spiritual unity of all apparent diver- 
sities. The heart of India was conquered 
by the ideal of nivrtti-märga. 


Siva, the God of nturtt-mdrga, yoga, and - 


jndna, steadily rose in the estimation of 
the Vedic society. ‘As a deity, He came to 
be recognized às Adideva (the first of the 


deities), Mahadeva (the great deity), 
¥évara, MaheSvara, -Paramesgvara, Isana, 
and Sankara. All such epithets were 


specially applied to Him, implying that He 
was the oldest and the greatest of all the 
gods, that He was the supreme Lord and 
controller of all the forces of the cosmic 
order, that He was the supreme giver of 
the true good of life. He was identified 
with Parabrahman, the ultimate spiritual 
source and truth of the universe. The 
God, who was the ideal of renunciation 
and austerity, who had no ego and self- 
assertiveness, who was totally. indifferent 
to the affairs of the world and was always 
abforbed in the deepest meditation, who 
always dwelt in the realm of transcendent 
unity and unperturbed tranquillity, was 
adored as the highest God. He was con- 
ceived as the Lord of Prakrti — the Mother 
of the world of diversities, the supreme 
creative Will and Power — inasmuch as 
He eternally transcended Her and was 
never in subjection to Her as the other gods 
were. The dynamic source of the universe 
was conceived as His Sakti or inherent 
power, eternally performing Her creative, 
preservative, and destructive operations 
without disturbing His transcendent 
. character. He was worshipped as the 
Father of the universe, though without any 
consciousness of Fatherhood in Himself. 
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Subsequent Development 
There is no doubt that Saivism played a 
very important part in spiritualizing, 
liberalizing, and popularizing the religious, 


‘moral, and social outlook of the Vedic 


Aryans in the post-Vedic age,- and in 
bringing about a spiritual and cultural 
amalgamation of the various races and 
tribes and clans with the Aryans in all 
parts of this great sub-continent. Saivism 
was the oldest monastic system in India, 
and all the monastic organizations that 
subsequently grew in India, including 
Buddhism and Jainism, drew inspiration as 
well as their fundamental spiritual principles 
from Saivism. The Buddha and Mahavira 
were led to the path of renunciation and 
austerity and yoga and jfana, being charmed 
by the spiritual glamour of ascetics, who 
obviously belonged to the earlier monastic 
order. They, as religious teachers, revolted 
against the karma cult of the Vedas and 
the metaphysical doctrines of the Upanisads 
and the prevailing philosophical systems as 
well, but in their fundamental spiritual 
principles “they added very little to those of 
the earlier Saiva system. 


The Saiva monastic order, by the time of 
the Buddha and Mahavira, had been 
divided into a number of sub-sects, many 
of which had their sectarian dogmas, habits, 
and modes of self-discipline. There were 
signs of moral and spiritual degradation 
also in many cases. Saivism was often 
criticized on account of those aberrations. It 
was often necessary to interpret old 
principles in newer and newer language 
and methods, and to create newer and 
newer organizations to make them effective 
in practical life. Thus, increasingly newer 
religious sects came into being on the basis 
of the’’same spiritual principles. It may 
be neted that non-belief in a creative God. 
denial of the Vedic authority and the 
orthodox Vedic rituals, and the doctrine of 
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ahimsad were no new ideas among the 
Aryan people at the time of the Buddha 
and -Mahavira. 

Unfortunately, the earliest scriptures of 
the Siva cult, Saiva Agamas, are lost, though 


the traditions have all along been dynam- 


ically living. Later literature was based 
on earlier literature, traditions, deep reflec- 
tions of new generations of spiritual 
aspirants, and supra-mental experiences of 
siddha-yogins. The literature of the cult 
of renunciation, yoga, and jfa@na went on 
developing. Its influence was felt over all 
aspects of Indian life and culture. The 
whole progress of India was founded on 
the spiritual ideal of human life. 

The controversy between the Vedic 
karma ideal and the Saiva yoga-jfana ideal 
continued for a long time. Truly speaking, 
it has never died. Human society required 
a practical reconciliation between the two. 
Probably, the most magnificent solution of 
the problem was discovered by Sri Krsna 
and explained in the Gita. He pointed out 
the art of spiritualizing karma, the art of 
enlightening the active domestic and social 
life, in accordance with the principles of 
tyiga, yoga, and -jidna, the art of the 
attainment of moksa through the due dis- 
charge of worldly obligations in a desireless 
sportive spirit, unconcerned about’ conse- 
quences, as an instrument of the supreme 
Lord of the cosmic order and with an 
. attitude of perfect self-offering to Him. 


Influence of Harmony 


This grand ideal of harmony between 
pravriti and nivrtti, karma and qildna. 
garhasthya and sannydasa, worldly-minded- 
ness and God-mindedness, heroic activity 
and yogic tranquillity, as taught ‘by Sn 
Krsna and preached by Krsna-Dvaipayana 
Vyasa and his ‘school, exercised ù tre- 
mendous influence upon the course of 
India’s spiritual culture. Works of domestic 


.the help of Paurinic propaganda. 
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and social utility were elevated to a high 
spiritual plane, and moksa descended upon 
the earth. The Saiva ideal became realiz- 
able in the home and in society. Siva 
could become a household deity. Sri Krsna 
came‘to’ be adored as a perfect incarnation 
of divinity. The Vaisnava schools generally 
were founded on the life and teachings of 
$ri Kirsna and went on increasing their ' 
influence upon the life of the society with 
The 
Saiva sampradaya also was considerably 
influenced by this ideal ‘of the compromise 
between karma and sannydsa. Saivism, in 
a somewhat modified form, was spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country by the Saiva monastic organiza- 
tions and their saints. 


On the tops of the highest hills, as well 
as in the depths of the lowest valleys ; in 
the dense forests, as well as jn the thickly 
populated areas ; in the cremation-grounds, 
as well as in the villages and towns ; in the 
Brahmanical localities, as well as in the 
localities of the most backward and 
depressed sections of humanity — every- 
where Siva easily established Himself and 
found worshippers. Being the most accom- 
modating deity, Siva could quite easily and 
effortlessly spread His spiritualizing influence | 
among all sections of people in all parts of 
the land. By far the largest number of 
sacred places of pilgrimage in all parts of 
India belongs to Siva. 


The Siva cult, though specially followed 
by certain sects calling themselves Saivas, 
did not remain a sectarian cult. Siva 
acquired ea special celebrity as the God of 
all, the doors of whose temples were always 

sopen to all kinds of people without distinc- 

tion ,of caste, creed, race or sex. A great 
modern saint rightly said: ‘ Bharat, forget 
not that Bholānātha Siva is the ideal of 
your heart.’ 
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The article below is a 


summary of hts lecture at the Institute in February. 


REE India confronts very difficult 
F economic problems that are a legacy 
of British rule. I think that all over 
India there should be consciousness of 
these problems, because without solving 
-them Free India will not be able to render 
a good account of itself. 7 A 
I shall begin by presenting certain indis- 
putable facts and figures. - First, the people 
ate not fully conscious of the fundamental 
economic fact that our country is one of the 
pogrest in the world. Not only is India 
very poor but its poverty is increasing. 
The actual economic condition of a 
country is reflected in its budget. India’s 
budget shows a revenue of approximately 
Rs. 425 crores a year. To prove that our 
country is very poor, let us compare our 
budget with that of other countries. The 


U.K., which is only about one-twelfth of ° 


the size: of India physically, and in point 
of population about one-sixth, has e revenue 
of about Rs. 500 crores per month, com- 
pared to our Rs. 425 crores a year. Ande 
the revenue of the U.S.A. goes into astro- 
nomical figures. I estimate that it is about 
Rs. 100 crores a day. This disparity was 
brought home to us when we asked for a 
loan of food from the U.S.A. At that time, 


“the U.S.A. was able to 


_ wheat should be a gift to India. 


supply about 
5,500,000 tons of wheat at a rough cost of 
Rs. 200 crores. This loan raised an interest- 
ing problem in the United States Congress. 
Some ‘Americans were very well disposed 
towards India and they suggested that this 
But some 
people opposed this proposal and it was 
eventually agreed that the U.S.A. should 
treat this as a sort of loan to India. This 
so-called sacrifice on the part of the U.S.A. 
meam only two days’ loss of revenue. 


Symptoms of Poverty 


There are other disquieting symptoms of 
India’s poverty. We have a vast popula- 
tion. We boast of our great manpower, 
estimated to be 360 million, but only 
900,000 Indians pay income-tax, despite 
the fact ‘that only those who eam 
Rs. 4,200/- and above are assessed. This 
is a very low assessment compared to other 
countries. Super-tax, which is levied on 
incomes of approximately Rs. 40,000/- and 
above a year is paid by about 14,000 people. 
Thus, of a population of 360 million, only 
14,0Q0 are rich enough to say that they earn 
over Rs. 40,000/- a year. India seems 
already’ te have been a classless society 
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where there is hardly any line of division 
between the haves and the have-nots. The 
problem of our country, therefore, is not 
the distribution of wealth, but rather that 
of its acquisition. 

If we consider- the per capita ‘consump- 
tion of paper in the country and compare 
it with that of other countries, we shall 
appreciate our poverty. The American 
consumes 350 pounds of paper a year. The 
Indian consumes barely 25 pounds a year. 
This throws light on our literacy problem. 
Eighty-five per cent of Indians are illiterate. 
In Japan, about 99.5 per cent of the school- 
going population actually go to schoal. 
Education there is almost universal, which 


explains the greatness that was achieved-by . 


Japan in only 50 years. Similarly, in all 
the progressive countries of the world, the 
percentage of literacy is very high. 


Low Longevity 

Another distressing fact linked with the 
problem of poverty is that the expectation 
of life in India has fallen as low as 27 
years, compared to 65 years for men and 
JI years for women ın the U.K. A similar 
standard of longevity has been attained by 
the U.S.A. also. This means that although 
we may boast of a population of 360 
million, our numbers are at once reduced 
by half because we do not live more than 
27 years. -I am reminded of the famous 
passage in the Vedas, ‘ Satayurvai puru- 
sah’. At that time, the normal span of 
life was estimated to be 100 years. Today, 


India lags far behind in the world in point ` 


of longevity. 

There -are other indices to poverty. 
Consider the automotive industry by which 
the entire progress of the country is judged. 
We are probably in an uncivilized barbaric 


stage by Western standards. Whereas one . 


man in every four owns a motor-car im the 
U.S.A., one in seventeen in the U.K., and 
one in seven in Australia, in ‘India the: 


+ 
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proportion is only one in a thousand, 
Without the automobile industry we cannot _ 
achieve industrial progress, because modern 
industrial development depends on the 
utilization of automotive power. 

These are only a few incontestable facts 
about our very great poverty, compared to 
“conditions in other countries. 

The remedy to this problem must be 
understood. Our poverty is due to the 
fundamental fact that production in India 
is of the lowest standard. The revenue of 
a country depends on the standard of pro- 
duction both in quantity and in quality. 


ee Agricultural Production 

Consider our basic industry, agriculture. 
At the last census, it was found that India 
has about 700,000 villages, as against 50 
towns with a population of over 100,000. 
The pressure of population on the soil is 
becoming heavier. Our agricultural produc- 
tion shows very great deterioration. In- 
fact, it is about a third or a quarter of the 
standard attained in other countries. For 
instance, we produce from five to seven 
maunds of rice an acre a year. In a 
backward country of the West like Spain, 
tice production is 60 maunds an acre. This 
deficiency must be removed. I myself 
served on an Agricultural Cornmission for 
a year and half and studied the handicaps 
and conditions standing in the way of 
agriculture. We found several fundamental . 
tacts and we were driven to certain conclu- 
sions that are-undeniable. The first draw- 
back is that there are too many people who 
live on the land and, therefore, the quota 
of land sper head for cultivation is less 
than a bigha. Obviously, it is impossible 
*to introduce modern scientific methods on 
farms that are too small and where intensive 
cultivation has reached its limit. 

The Commission of which I was a 
member further found that there are what 
may be described as off seasons in agri- 
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culture, totalling about half the year, during 
which the agricultural millions of India 
remain in a state of enforced idleness. The 
only remedy is to find them work at home 
by means of select handicrafts that have to 
be properly planned. This means that 
there should be a scientific survey of the 
possibilities for handicrafts in the different 
regions. In Bengal, these handicrafts 
should be carefully selected on the basis of 
raw materials available. We should have 
a practicable scheme ready, so that it may 
be launched at once. In the good old days, 
every village presented a picture of balanced 
development of industry and of agriculture. 
It is argued that where agricultural condi- 
tions are difficult, the agriculturist should 
be transferred to Bombay or Kanpur, for 
employment in large-scale and heavy 
industries. This argument is entirely 
divorced from reality. In the first place, 
our large-scale and heavy industries them- 
selves are not very flourishing. They have 
to establish themselves on stable founda- 
tions and, moreover, there. is no room for 
their expansion. For instance, the textile 
industry is represented by about 424 cotton 
mulls, each of which can employ about 1,500 
workers. In former years, when prices 
were cheap, the cost of establishing a-textile 
mill was .Rs. 30 lakhs. To find employ- 
ment for 200,000 agricultural workers, we 
shall require 150 additional mills, which, 
at the present cost, will require a capital 
outlay of Rs. roo crores. According to 
the Reserve Bank, the sources of private 
capital among the middle classes are drying 
up, because of the high cost of living. The 
middle classes are the main investors and 
they have no savings. Another difficulty of 
industrial expansion, or even of agricultural 
improvement, is that it must depend on.the 
degree to which it is mechanized. Industrial 
expansion depends purely on the supply of 
capital expenditure, and on plant and 
machinery, which have to be imported from 
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abroad, involving the difficult problem of 
foreign exchange and our dollar reserve. - 


Fragmentation -of Holdings 
. The latest Congress proposals on land 
reform have been implemented in a negative 
manner by eliminating all the intermediaries 
in the country, so that the land to be 
cultivated goes back to the tillers of the 
soil, who have a moral right to it. This is 
logical, and we have acted very speedily 
on these proposals, But there is a negative 
aspect of this question. For land to be 
given back to the tillers, it will have to be 
redistributed so that each holding is at least 
five acres. We are reminded of the good 
old economic plan of three acres and a 
cow. If land was redistributed on this new 
basis, it’ would render millions of agri- 
culturists, for whom the average quantity 
of land available is less than an acre only, 
without land and without work. There is 
not enough land for agriculture to be 
pursued in economic holdings. The Com- 
mission on which I served found itself up 
against a hard rock of social fact. There 
was the law of inheritance about which 
both Hindu and Muslim members were 
unanimous that it should not be changed. 
This law of inheritance gives scope to 


indefinite fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings. 
Furthermore, another psychological 


difficulty that confronted the Commission 
was that the tiller of the soil did not till the. 
soil. It is a paradox that the cultivator 
does not cultivate. It is but natural that a 
tiller does not like to remain a tiller for 
ever. He wants to rise in the social scale 
and, therefore, he -tries to be an employer 
of labour. Suppose he owns 25 acres ; he 
cannot be expected to till all the land single- 
handed: He is bound to employ agricultural 
labous. There is the basic truth that sub- 
letting cannot be abolished. In all spheres 
of economie activity, there will always he 
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sub-letting, and this is true even in agri- 
culture. 


. Social Aspect 

Thus, there are many problems that 
cannot be modified by legislation. On the 
one hand, agricultural improvement cannot 
be contemplated unless the size of agri- 
cultural holdings is larger, and, on the 
other, the law does not permit any change. 
Even if a start was made on the basis of 
standardized agricultural holdings, how can 
fragmentation, under the laws of inherit- 
ance, be prevented? Economic laws will 
be defeated by social laws. Therefore,’ it 
is a part of a very much bigger question. 

The Government of India recently brought 
an agricultural specialist from the U K., Sir 
John Russel, who is a scientist and Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Sir John investigated 
agricultural conditions- all over India, and 
came to the conclusion that agriculture 
should be, more and more, in the hands of 
the educated classes, who have the intelh- 
gence, ability, and resources to apply 
scientific improvements to agriculture. It 
is doubtful if we can improve agriculture 
by removing all the intermediate interests 
and giving the land only to the tillers of 
the soil. J think that perhaps the best way 
out of the difficulty would be to settle 
a trained social worker in every village, 
whose duty would be to reconstruct the 
village on the basis of these modern 
ideologies. He should be in intimate 
contact with all the farmers and bring them 
together in a common management, in a 
sort of co-operative society, without disturb- 
ing in the least the framework of private 
property, to which all our present agri- 
culturists are wedded by tradition. 

If the line of least resistance is‘ taken, 
avoiding the leaSt suspicion in the “minds 
of the peasants, co-operative agricultural 
colonies could be set up in each village. 
Income would increase considesably from 
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this collective effort, because tools and 
implements could be bought more cheaply 
and facilities for credit and for marketting 
crops would be better than at present. All 
these factors are essential for the success of 
agricultural work. Villages must be re- 
constructed through persuasion and educa- 
tion and not through legislative coercion. 


General Production Small 


John Stuart Mill says that it is difficult 
to make two blades of grass grow where 
cne grew before. One cannot talk ghbly 
of raising the yield of crops ; that requires 
a tremendous amount of thought and 
expenditure. 

The problem of production presents itself 
in the industrial field also. At present all 
our large-scale heavy industries are capable 
of employing only 3,000,000 people, whereas 
we have to solve the problem of countless 
millions of agriculturists who are not 
supported by the small farms of which they 
are the owners. 

Let me cite also some industrial facts. ` 
The steel industry is the most important of 
our national industries, because it is the 
foundation of the military and economic 
strength of our country. In the U.S.S.R., 
which can give us many lessons in economic 
organization, Stalin found in 1922 that the 
annual steel production in the whole of 
Russia amounted to about 400,000 tons a 
year. He immediately realized that that 
was a fundamental weakness of the military 
positon and, therefore, the U.S.S.R. could 
not hope for any improvement in any sphere 
unless the steel industry was placed on a 
proper feoting. So he asked his people to 
be steel-minded and gave the steel industry 
top priority ın economic planning. And 
with. his great drive and dictatorial eff- 
ciency, which are necessary in these 
national emergencies, he was able to take 
pride in 1952, after a lapse of 30 years, in 
the remarkable result that steel production 
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had increased to 40,000,000 tons a year, 
The U.S.A. is capable of producing about 
120 million tons of steel compared to 
Russia’s 40 million. These two Powers are 
always progressing side by side. 

India’s total requirement of steel amounts, 
on a very modest estimate, to about 
3,500,000 tons a year. Our installed ca- 
pacity is capable of producing 1,500,000 
tons. But our actual output of steel is far 
below the installed capacity, amounting to 
about 1,000,000 tons a year ; and it further 
declines to about 900,000 tons. As a result 
of recent negotiations with a German firm, 
a new steel concern is projected to produce 
500,000 tons more after five years. This 
would give us the modest total of 1,500,000 
tons, against our national need of 3,500,000 
tons, which may increase, as it is assessed 
very poorly. f 

The cost of steel production is increasing, 
because whereas the wages of labour have 
increased three times, the output of labour 
has decreased to one-third. Labour must 
be made to realize that it can gain all that 
it wishes for only by increasing its output, 
which is the source from which that gain is 
to be derived. 


$ Three Basic Factors 


Industry depends on three factors, 
namely, capital, labour, and management. 
The representatives of these three factors 
must agree as to what should be the pro- 
portion of the share of the total output for 
each of them. Capital must know exactly 
how to assess and appraise its just contri- 
bution to industry. Management also must 
have its own share of the product.* So also 
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labour. Thus, if all the parties to industry 
agree as to assessment of their respective 
contributions to industry, we shall lay the 
foundation of a permanent settlement of all 
industrial disputes and then India will be 
able to increase production, and achieve 
industrial progress. 

Another great -handicap, which is not 
due to any particular party or interest, is 
that all our heavy industries are labouring 
under the fundamental disadvantage that 
all their plant and machinery are becoming 
old and obsolete requiring replacement. 
The problem of replacement finance 1, 
however, one of the greatest of difficulties 
in the way of industrial improvement. It 
has been estimated that perhaps a capital 
of about 600 crores of rupees will be 
necessary to rehabilitate the textile, sugar, 
and other industries. 

Lastly, since all ‘economic improvements 
in the field and factory must depend ulti- 
mately: on mechanization, supply of capital 
goods, and plant and machinery, we require 
foreign exchange, by which we shall be 
able to get imports from hard currency 
areas, The U.S.A. is the main country for 
supplying plant and machinery but, unless ~ 
we build up adequate dollar reserve, we 
shall lack the capital to import all this 
machinery. - 

To solve our many difficult economic 
problems, it-is necessary that we must 
apply all our collective wisdom, statesman- 
ship, and scientific judgement to tide over 
all these difficulties, But the future is in 
our hands. .We must show a better record 
of production in every field, economic, 
intellectual, and cultural. 


Institute News 


On October 24, a public meeting was 
held at the Institute to observe the United 
Nations Day. Those who spoke on the 
occasion were Professor Nirmal Chandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., M.L.C. and Mrs. 
Lorena B. Hahn, United States Representa- 
tive on the U. N. Commission on the Status 
of Women; and Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji, - M.P., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
presided. 

Addressing the meeting first, Professor 
Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya said that 
the United Nations Organization was vital 
for the preservation of civilization. It was 
of special significance to Indians today. 
After the U. S military aid pact with 
Pakistan, and the establisament of SEADO, 
Indians believed that they faced a double 
penl and, therefore, they must seek the 
protection of the U. N. If a critical 
analysis was made, he said, the U. N.’s 
achievements would be appreciated. 
Stressing that the people should seek and 
strive to realize the objectives of the U. N., 
Professor Bhattacharyya pointed out that 
sovereign equality was one of the funda- 
mental principles of the U. N., which were 
elaborated in the agreement between India 
and China. One of the dangers to this 
principle of equality lay in SEADO, and 
the people should, therefore, support the 
Prime Minister, Sri Nehru, and the five 
principles of universal peace, the Professor 
urged, 

Mrs. 
United Nations was struggling against 
prejudice, discpimination, and _ injustice, 


Lorena B. Hahn said that the | 


and that it hoped to succeed in wiping them 
out. One of the objectives of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women was to end 


discrimination against women, and the 
subjects covered by the Commission 
included political rights for women,, 


nationality laws, equal pay for equal work, 
aducation of women, family laws, and 
technical assistance. The U. N. had not 
taken any decision on these matters, 
because they were domestic matters, and 
individual nations had to decide for them- 
selves, she said. 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji who 
presided said that UNO was the only 
conceivable machinery that could be devised 
for establishing world peace. Although the 
U. N. had not yet been successful in its 
mission, the record of its work in the nine 
years of its existence was quite creditable. 
Referring to what he considered real 
difficulties in the way of achieving the 
ultimate objective, Dr. Mookerji said that 
the Soviet Union used the veto on more 
than 60 occasions in the Security Council. 
Whether the Soviet Union was justified in 
using the veto so many times would be 
judged by future historians. He thonght 
that unless measures were taken to reduce 
armaments, it was idle to talk about world 
peace. The U. N. faced formidable diffi- 
culties, and Dr. Mookerji hoped that it 
would overcome them. ` 

In addition to the meeting, an exhibition 
of the .United Nations publications was 
held, and the U. N. posters and leaflets were 
displayed. 
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Non-violence and the Child 


A. M. JOOSTEN 


Mr. A. M. Joosten has specialized in the Montessori method 
of education, and was himself educated in a Montessori 


school up to the age of 12. 


He has held varous important 


“positions in. Montessori orgamzations im Europe, and was 

Personal Assistant to Dr. Maria Montessori from 1933 to 

1949. He is now Personal Representative of Mr. Mario M. 

Montessori, and Director of Indian Montessori Courses. 
. = X © This lecture was given at the Institute last July. 


HE long and arduous struggle for 
T independence by the Indian people, 

under the unique leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, will go down in history 
not only as one of the greatest events in 
this century, but it will àlso be recognized 
as the opening of a new era in human 
history, on account of the technique 
employed to achieve this polittal aim. 
To have wrested recognition of one’s rights 
from a dominating Power, to have shaken 
off the shackles of bondage, withoute the 
use of violence, is, indeed, a historical 
event marking a decisive step forward in 
the evolution of mankind. Furthermore, to 
occupy a prominent position in the con- 


sortium of nations, to be able to give 
a lead to the peaceful solution of great 
international problems, is proof of the 
acknowledgement given to the moral 
superiority of this new techniqne and 
its practical efficiency. 

Non-violence, however, is, and is meant 
to be, without doubt, much more than 
merely a new way to realize political and 
social aspirations. It is meant to be an 
attitude of life, the basis of all the mani- 
festations of human life. It should 
penetrate the entire field of human relations 
and activities. Co-existence of violence in 
one, field and non-violence in others is 
impossible? We- may be still far from a 
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total victory of non-violence over violence, 
but we certainly cannot renounce striving 
towards this aim, and in this magnificent 
endeavour, India can and must be the 
torch-bearer. 
to fulfil this great rôle. 

How can we ever hope to reach this 
sublime goal? Not certainly by obtaining 
mere intellectual and emotional consent to 
this ideal, on however universal a scale. It 
is not enough to understand that non- 
violence is superior to violence and to 
cherish non-violence and abhor violence. 
We must learn to live non-violently, ‘ to 
be non-violent ’. Non-violence must become 
part of our nature and personality. 

This compels us to ask a few questions. 
When is our personality formed, especially 
that foundation which remains unchanged 
and exerts its influence, often uncon- 
sciously, during the rest of our life and 
development? Who lays this foundation ? 
What means aresused to construct it ? 


Foundation of Personality 


Modern psychology gives an uncontested 
answer to all these questions. It is during 
the earliest years of our life, from birth to 
about six years of age, that this foundation 
is laid. It 1s the young child — whom 
Pr. Montessori calls a ‘ psychic embryo’ 
—who constructs it and gathers the 
material by means of which it does so from 
the environment It does not ‘learn’ 
from the words, teachings, and admonish- 
ments deliberately and consciously offered 
by those who consider themselves its 
educators (parents and teachers). How 
could it, at so tender an age, when it is 
still so largely inaccessible to verbal teach- 
ing and has not yet completed the psychic 
organs which will enable it to be tanght ? 
It ‘ absorbs ’ its environment and from its 
environment that which is ‘alive’. These 
absorbed impressions are the ‘ raw material ’ 
with which it will build its perschality and 


It is unanimously expected* behaviour. 
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psychic organs: intelligence, will, and 
memory. They will colour its emotions 
and determine the unconscious substratum 
of the conscious superstructure of its 
The living elements in its 
environment become ‘means of develop- 
ment’ and we, adults, are first among 
them, not in what we want or teech, but 
in what we are. 

The next and rather startling question -is, < 
therefore : “Are we, adults, non-violent in 
oir behaviour in the child’s immediate 
elvironment and, specially, in our behaviour 
towards the child?’ ‘Do all the great 
and small apostles of non-violence, those 
who practised and practise it in realizing 
their great political and social aspirations ; 
those who preach it, teach it and propagate 
it ; those who educate their followers and 
tne people in general to non-violence, and 
those who are their followers ; do they all 
practise non-violence in their relations with 
the child?’ ‘Do they do so, not only 
when they approach the child consciously, 
with a deliberate educative intention, but 
ebove all in their unconscious behaviour 
towards the child and in 1ts environment ?’ 


Child Surrounded by Violence 


A frank and honest answer to these 
questions can be only negative. It is a 
sad fact that the child is educated and 
surrounded by violence ! Violence is still 
accepted, or deemed indispensable, as a 
means of education and that in innumerable 
torms, from the many instances cf evident 
physical violence to the more hidden forms 
of psychological violence. We may preach 
non-violeice to a large meeting and, on 
returning home, even do physical violence 
“to our own child who ‘annoys’ us. We 
sendit to a school that we have chosen for 
reasons of our own (not always very 
reasonable nor educational ) where violence, 
albeit not always consciously, pervades the 
whole atmosphere and forms the basis of 
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the methods used. Even the moment we 
decide to send it there is often determined 
with but little regard for the child’s needs. 
In fact, wë ‘ compel’ the child to do this 
` and that, to avoid the other, often on points 
the vital importance of which for the child 
itself we entirely ignore, without ever ask- 
ing ourselves whether this ‘ unavoidable 
compulsion’ may not be proof of the 
violence which our wishes, dislikes, and 
prejudices do to it, because we do not 
consider its vital needs sufficiently. We 
fail to prepare the environment and to 
provide the means the child needs for its 
development and generally ignore it as a 
personality with rights, personal and social, 
equal to our own. How often is the 
violence we do to the child’s most vital 
needs not a direct provocation to violent 
reaction on its part ?) How often are we 
not the direct cause of a development of 
violence in it ? 
Social Question 

This is a subject in itself, in need of 
separate and extensive treatment, which 
we cannot give here. Yet, this is a ques- 
tion — Dr. Montessori calls it ‘ the Social 
Question of the Child’, which must be 
considered urgently and requires an 
‘ examination of conscience ’ and a ‘ widen- 
ing of our consciousness’ — of immense 
importance. Although we cannot enter into 
details here, let us at least realize the 
consequences of the violence that accom- 
panies the child during its development. 
If violence is one of the elements it absorbs 
from the environment while constructing its 
personality, the principle of nonviolence, 
in whatever form it may be given later, 


can never be but a superficial acquisition, 2 


a factor foreign to its nature, incapabl of 
asserting itself when the stress and strain 
of the circumstances of life bear down upon 
it. Non-violence without roots in the very 
foundation of our personality is like a coat 
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of paint that blisters and peels when 
exposed to excessive heat and cannot even 
be regenerated from within. It stands in 
contrast to our innermost urges. There will 
de perpetual warfare between the conscious 
aspirations for non-violence. and the un- 
conscious tendencies to violence within. 
This battle weakens, creates contradictions 
and tensions, and leads at best to a 
precarious compromise, less than rarely to 
the victory of the ‘ ideal’ of non-violence 
over the reality of violence. In this inner 
conflict we may even recognize the seed of 
conflict between the individual and its 
environment, between groups of individuals 
more or less organized around their own 
violent urges and ultimately of the wars 
that deface the pages of human history. 


Vital Requirement 


If non-violence is to open a new era in 
human history, if it is to become a per- 
manent conquest of human nature and 
civilization, if it is to be more than a 
weapon to overcome political and social 
injustice, if, in other words, it is to per- 
vade the whole life of man and not only 
certain limited manifestations in a society 
of adults who are here today and will be 
gone tomorrow, then non-violence must 
become the very foundation of our relations 
with the child from birth onwards. It 
must become the first and most precious 
and steadfast offering from the adult to the 
child, from the society of the present to 
those who will form the better society of 
the future. - 

This is a great and noble undertaking ! 
To carry it out, good intentions, a magna- 
nimous heart, and a firm will are indis- 
pensable, but insufficient. If science 
furnishes us today with ,the means and 
technique to carry out even the most 
ordinary activities of our daily life, it must 
be larnessed also in this field. The great 
work done*by Dr. Maria Montessori which 
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—~on a solid scientific foundation and an _ 


- educational experience all over the world, 

among children of all races, creeds, and 
social conditions — has penetrated, through 
and with the child, into psychology and 
sociology, should be recognized as a 
substantial contribution towards this aim. 
In it we find a scientific monument to non- 
violence as the basis of ‘ education as a 
help to life’ from birth to adulthood. 
Non-violence, that is to say, positive and 
constructive respect, and selfless, unpreju- 
diced service to the realization of the 
human potential according to the laws of 
psychic growth, determines its orientation 
and all the details of its technique and 
practical application. 


Training-field Necessary 


One more point deserves to be made, 
however briefly. We all know how difficult 
it is to be consistent in the application of 
non-violence to the problems of adult 
society. How often do we net tend to 
waver and to relapse into violence ! How 
do we not have to fight against the urge to 
take the illusory, but so tempting shortcut 
through violence ! How frequent also is 
it to consider as non-violencé mere avoid- 
ance of violence out of fear for the viclent 
reactions of our environment ! Do we not 
feel that the mastery of this new technique, 
as that of any other technique, requires 
‘training’ and exercise and, consequently, 

-a ‘gymnasium.’, a training-field ? i 

The adult world requires application, „it 

does not offer a natural training-field. Love 
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for our neighbour is not always strong 
enough an energy to help us respect him 
and observe non-violence towards him. 
Yet. love is the one energy that provides a 
‘vis a tergo’ for non-violence. Where, 
then, do we find love as a spontaneous 
energy ? Where do we find it in its 
greatest and most, natural strength ? 
Exactly between the adult and the child ! 
Is not the child the fruit of love ? Does it 
not call forth love from even the most 
hardened soul (is somebody who has no 
love for children not considered ‘ un- 
natural’? ) as if he were a ‘‘ spiritual 
magnet ’ of this most spiritual energy? Let 
us then take advantage of this opportunity 
and realize that not only does the child 
need us so that it may use non-violence as 
a means of development and base its 
personality on it, but that we need the 
child to help us to strengthen, develop, 
and stabilize non-violence in ourselves. 


Instead of the violence of the adult world 
penetrating into that where the adult and 
the child meet, and thus vitiating the 
child’s nascent personality, the non- 
violence of our relations with the child. — 
purified by a frank examination of our 
conscience, increased by a widening of eour 
consciousness, and raised and rendered 
moie efficient by a scientific technique — 
can then overflow into the world of the 
adult as an irresistible and infinitely bene- 
ficial life-raising force. Then, in this field 
also, the child can truly be helper rather 
than helped and give even loftier significance 
to the expression that ‘the child is father 
of the man ’. 





I do not love him because eo is good, but because he is my little child. 


—Rabindranath Tagore 


Art and Spiritual Life 


BuHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


Bhikshu Sangharakshita is an Enghsh Buddhist monk. He 


is a writer, a 
first part of a 


Meee and an editor. 


This article forms the 
cture he gave at the Institute last January, 


entitled ‘ The Meaning of Buddhism and the Value of Art’. 
The concluding portion will appear in the next issue. 


T was about a century ago that Schopen- 
| hauer, who, more deeply than any 

other Western thinker, was influenced 
by, and imbued with, the spirit of ancient 
Indian philosophy, ventured to predict that 
the renaissance that would be brought about 
by the discovery, in the nineteenth century, 
of the treasures of oriental literature, would 
be incomparably more glorious than that 
which had been ushered in during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by the 
recovery of the classics of Greece and 
Rome. This bold prediction of the nine- 
teenth century is being fulfilled, or at 
least beginning to be fulfilled, in the 
twentieth. What was merely political and 
corfimercial contact between the nations of 
the East and the West has begun to deepen 
into cultural exchanges and _ inter-religious 
fellowship. Throughout every Western land, 


men and women are now to be found — 


few in number, indeed, but increasingly 
influential — who are convinced that now 
as ever light comes from the East: Ex 
oriente lux. 


Of the rays mto which that light, shoot- 
ing through the spectrum of human under- 
standing, is broken up, none confronts” 
occidental eyes with a steadier radiance, or 
shines forth with a more blindingly brilliant 
effulgence, than the hitherto unknown 
splendour to which the West, startled into 
awareness of a whole new world of values, 
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has given the name ‘Buddhism’. Yet often 
is that splendour dimmed by the opacity of 
the medium through which it is trans- 
mitted. Even today, when the Pali Text 
Society of London and other bodies, as well 
as distinguished scholars working independ- 
ently in the field of Buddhist studies, have 
between them published a small library of 
Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan 
Buddhist texts and their translations, the 
writers of articles and compilers of popular 
handbooks on Buddhism, ignoring this 
mass of authentic material, are frequently 
found repeating the same old misunder- 
standings about nirva@na and other points 
of Buddhist doctrine. 


Early Misconception 

Such misunderstandings, when they are 
not due to ineradicable religious prejudice, 
such as still animates many, Christian 
writers on non-Christian religions, may be 
traced to a misconception of the very nature 
of Buddhism. This misconception has its 
roots deep down in the history of Western 
thought. Briefly stated, it consists in 
regarding Buddhism as a system of philos- 
ophy in the modern academic sense. 


To the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
philosophy was not merely an opinion, but 


a passion; ıt meant not only loftier think- 


ing, but nobler living. A philosopher was 
expected *to leave his hair and beard 
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untrimmed, to wear but one long simple’ 


garment, to sleep on the bare ground, and 
to eat sparingly. With the irruption of 
Christianity into the Graeco-Roman world, 
the old classic ideals of moderation, balance,» 
and harmony were destroyed. Wisdom 
was replaced by faith, while for the harm- 
less and helpful philosophic life was substi- 
tuted one of aggressive ‘ good works’ 


(which included the conversion of the. 


heathen, by force, if necessary, and the 
burning of heretics}. Between faith and 
works some kind of harmony was indeed 
sought to be maintained, but, covering as 
these did only a small part of the scale of 
human potentialities, this harmony was not 


rich or full enough to be long sustained, . 


and, before many centuries had passed, the 
shrill note of faith first dominated and, then 
drowned all others. 

The modern scientific attitude of mind 
developed in part as a protest against the 
unverifiable dogmas of medieval Christ- 
janity, and every advance in scientific 
knowledge was made in the teeth of deter- 
mined ecclesiastical opposition ; for the 
schoolman, no less than the scientist, was 
aware that the victory of science spelled 
the defeat of faith. With the abandonment 
of Christian doctrine came the tacit repudia- 
tion of the Christian way of life, and thqugh 
individual thinkers continued to conform to 
Christian ethical standards and even, in 
some cases, professed to accept the Christian 
revelation, Western thought came more 
and more under the influence of science 
and developed with increasing freedom 
from religious preconceptions. The intro- 
duction of psychological and epistemological 
interests strengthened still further the 
theoretical and speculative tendencies in 
modern thought, ‘and, by the time Schopen- 
hauer arose to challenge the academio and 
professorial conception of philosophy; 
despite artificial attempts at rec®nciliation, 
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the divorce between religion and philosophy 
had been made absolute. 
Philosophy and Religion 

__A division between concrete living and 
abstract thinking continues to characterize 
modern Western culture. Philosophy is 
taught at universities as a purely theoretical 
subject; it does not demand from its 
votaries the adoption of a distinctive mode 
of life, neither does it have as a whole any 
bearing “upon practical affairs. For the 
philosophic life, as it was understood by the 
Greeks and Romans in even their most 
degenerate days— the passionate pursuit 
of beauty, truth, and goodness, anc the 
endeavour to reflect them in one’s own 
life — has been substituted the detached 
end barren study of the history of philo- 
sophical opinions. ý 

When the star of Buddhism first rose 
above these ioy academic horizons, its 
dependence on reason rather than faith, its 
freedom from credulity and superstition, 
not unnaturally causedʻit to be regarded as 
an ethico-philosophical system rather tham 
as a religion in the Christian sense of the 
term. Owing to the congenitally abstract 
proclivities of Western thought, the closé 
conuection between the practical and the 
theoretical aspects of Buddhism was 
gradually ignored, and topics such as the 
ature of nirvana came to be discussed as 
though they had a simply theoretical import 
that could be determined by the exercise of 
the speculative reason. The fact that 
Buddhism is, above all, a way of life was 
forgotten. 

Most of the problems, and many of the 
misunderstandings, which have arisen in 
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“connection with Buddhism, may be traced 


to this wrong habit of considering the 
significance of its profoundest teachings in 
coniplete dissociation from their pragmatic 
consequences in the actual Buddhist way of 
living. Owing to the introduction of a 
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Western-style system of university educa- 
tion, such misunderstandings have taken 
root, and are flourishing, even here in the 
soil of India, despite the fact that in this 
country, even more decidedly than in 
Greece or Rome, philosophy was tradi- 
tionally regarded as the theoretical side of 
religion, and religion as the practical side 
of philosophy. It therefore becomes 
necessary to stress the fact that Buddhism 
is not a system of abstract thought, and 
that it does not attempt to satisfy mere 
intellectual curiosity by giving a rationally 
coherent account of the universe. 


Buddhism : Not Merely Theory 


Buddhism is a way of life that leads to 
a spiritual experienee ; in fact, to a number 
of experiences. These experiences link up 
into a series that culminates in the supreme 
experience of mrvdna. Since it is not only 
a certain kind of thinking, but also a 
special way of living, the dharma of the 
Enlightened One cannot be -adequately 
understood by the reading of books, even 
' Buddhist books, but only by practising it 
and making “an effort to absorb. its spirit 
into one’s life. The teaching of Buddhist 
philosophy, as part of a course of studies 
the principal aim of which is to ‘qualify’ 
the student for secular employment, by 
professors who make no attempt to put it 
into practice in their own lives, is really an 
abuse of Buddhism that will do both 
teacher and pupil, perhaps, as much harm 
as good. . 


Partly by way of a precaution against the 
danger of regarding Buddhism exclusively 
fiom the theoretical point of view, and 
partly because of the difficulty of giving, , 
` briefly, an adequate -account of two such 
vast subjects as Buddhism‘ and ark, I 
propose to elucidate the meaning of 
Buddhism not by attempting to make a 
summary of its doctrines, but by endeavour- 
ing to present it in a more concrete and 
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poetic manner. The Chinese have a 
proverb that one illustration is worth a 
thousand words. I shall seek to make clear 
the meaning of Buddhism not with one 
dllustration only, but with three. Meta- 
phors, similes, parables, and other literary 
forms have long been among the recognized 
vehicles of religious instruction, and owing 
to their semi-poetic chardcter, they often 
make a_deeper and more enduring impres- 
sion on our hearts than more learned but 
more prosaic treatment of the same theme 
can Co. 


The following parables, drawn from 
sources widely separate in time and place, 
may be considered as illustrating the 
meaning of Buddhism from what is the 
most deeply spiritual and, at the same time, 
the most truly practical standpoint from 
which it can be viewed. 


The Well Frog and the Ocean Frog 


The first of these may be called the 
parable of the Well Frog and the Ocean 
Frog. So well known to the people of 
India is this instructive fable that its hero 
has passed into a proverb, and ‘ well frog’ 
( kupa-mandika ) is an expression often 
applied, not without a touch of humour, to 
persons of ndirow intelligence and bigoted, 
views. The story is given in the words of 
Swami Vivekananda, by whom it was 
related, not without effect, at a session of 
the World’s Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago on the 15th September, 1893. 


“A frog lived in a well. It had lived 
there for a long time. ‘It was born there 
and brought up there, and yet was a little, 
small frog. Of course, the evolutionists 
were not there then to tell us whether the 
frog lost its eyes or not, but, for our story’s 
sake, «ve must take it for granted that it 
had its eyes, and that it every day cleansed 
the water of all the worms and bacilli that 
livet in if with an energy that would do 
credit to our modern bacteriologists. In 
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this way, it went on and became a little 
sleek and fat. Well, one day another frog 
that lived in the sea came and fell into the 
well. i 

“I am from the sea.” 

‘“ The sea | how big is that ? Is it as 
big as my well? ’’; and he tock a leap 
from one side of the well to the other. 

<“ My friend,” said the frog of the sea, 
“ how do you compare the sea with your 
little well ? ’’ 

“Then the frog took another leap and 
asked, ‘‘ Is your sea so big ?” 

- ‘“ What nonsense you speak, to com- 
pare the sea with your well | ” 

‘** Well then,” said the frog in the well, 
“nothing can be bigger than my well ; 
there can be nothing bigger than this ; 
this fellow is a Har, so tum him out.” °! 


Prisoners of the Cave 


The parable of the Prisoners of the Cave 
is as permanent a part of the cultural 
heritage of Europe as that of the Well Frog 
and the Ocean Frog is of the religious tradi- 
tions of India. Unlike its popular Eastern 
parallel, it is not anonymous, but exhibits 
to a superlative degree that wonderful 
combination of truth and beauty, of 
philosophic insight and literary art, for 
ever associated with the incomparable 
genius of Plato. 


‘ Imagine a number of men living in an 
underground cavernous chamber, with an 
entrance open to the light, extending along 
the entire length of the cavern. in which 
they have been confined, from their child- 
hood, with their legs and necks so shackled 
that they are obliged to sit still and look 
straight forwards, because their chains 
render it impossible for them to turp their 
heads round: and imagine a bright fire 
burning some way off, above and behind 


1 The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, I 
(Seventh Edition Advaita Ashranfa, Mayevati, 
Almora, U.P.), pp. 2-3 . 
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Where are you from ? ” ° 
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them, and an elevated roadway passing 
between the fire and the prisoners, with a 
low wall built along it, like the screens 
which conjurors put up in front of their 
audience, and above which they exhibit 
their wonders. 

‘“ I have it”, he replied. 

‘ Also figure to yourself a number of 
persons walking behind this wall, and 
carrying with them statues of men, and 
images of other animals, wrought in wood 
and stone and all kinds of materials, 
together with various other articles, which 
cvertop the wall ; and, as you might expect, 
let some of the passers-by be talking, and 
cthers silent. 

<“ You are desribing a strange scene, 
end strange prisoners.” ~ 

‘ “ They resemble us ’’, I replied. “‘ For 
let me ask you, in the first place, whether 
persons so confined could have szen any- 
thing of themselves or of each other, 
beyond the shadows thrown by the fire 
upon the part of the cavern facing them ?” 

<“ Certainly not, if you suppose them to 
have been compelled all their lifetime to 
keep their heads unmoved.’ © 

‘ And is not their knowledge of the 
things carried past them equally hmitede?’”’ 

‘© Unquestionably it is.” 

‘“ And if they were able to converse 
with one another, do you not taink that 
they would be in the habit of giving names 
to the objects which they saw before them ? 

<“ Doubtless they would.” 

‘“ Again, if their prison-house returned 
an echo from the part facing them, when- 
ever one of the passers-by opened his lips, 
to what, Jet me ask you, could they refer 


, the voice, if not to the shadow which was 


passing ? ”’ f 

7‘ Unquestionably they would refer it 
to that.” 

‘““ Then surely such persons would hold 
the shadows of those manufactured articles 
to be the only realities.” 
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‘“ Without a doubt they would.’ 

‘“ Now consider what would happen if 
‘the course of nature brought them a release 
from their fetters, and a remedy for their 
foolishness, in the following manner. Let 
us suppose that one of them has been 
‘released, and compelled suddenly to stand 
up, and tum his neck round and walk 
with open eyes towards the light ; and let 
us suppose that he goes through all these 
actions with pain, and that the dazzling 
splendour renders him incapable of discern- 
ing those objects of which he used formerly 
to see the shadows. What answer should 
you expect him to make, if some one were 
to tell him that in those days he was 
watching foolish phantoms, but that now he 
is somewhat nearer to reality, and is turned 
towards things more real, and sees more 
correctly ; above all, if he were to point 
out to him the several objects that are 
passing by, and question him, and compel 
him to answer what they are? Should 
` you not expect him to be puzzled, and to 
regard his old visions as truer than the 
objects now forced upon his notice ?” 


<“ Yes, much truer.” 


e “ And if he were further compelled to 
gaze at the light itself, would not his eyes, 
think you, be distressed, and would he not 
shrink and turn away to the things which 
he could see distinctly, and consider them 
to be really clearer than the things pointed 
out to him ? ” 


aoe 


Just so.” 


‘“ And if some one were to drag him 
violently up the rough and steep ascent 
from'the cavern, and refuse to let him go 
till he had drawn him out into the light of 
the sun, would he not, think you, be yexed 
and indignant at such treatment, and on 
reaching the light, would he not find his 
eyes so dazzled by.the glare as to be 
incapable of making out so much as one 
of the objects which are now called true ?’’ 


3 
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<“ Yes, he would find it so at first.” °? 
Such is the tremendous myth which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates at the 
beginning of the seventh book of The 
° Republic. 


The Blind Men and the Elephant 


Our third and last parable carries us 
from Greece to India ; from the house of 
Polemarchus in the Piraeus, outside Athens, 
to the Jeta Grove, in Anathapindika’s 
Park near Savatthi; from the noise and 
excitement of the Thracian festival in the 
fifth century B.C., back to the quarrels and 
disputations of recluseS and Brahmanas in 
the sixth. So serious had these quarrels 
and disputes at one time become that they 
attracted the attention of certain bhikkhus, 
who came to the Buddha and reported the 
matter to him. After condemning the 
behaviour of those sectarians in strong 
terms, the Buddha related the parable of 
the Blind Men and the Elephant. This 
parable was subsequently included in the 
repertoire of Indian story-tellers, and 
appears frequently in popular religious 
literature. By a strange twist of inter- 
pretation, however, it is now quoted as an 
illustration of the belief that all religions 
are equally true. An examination of the 
Buddha’s own words will reveal the falla- 
ciousness of such an interpretation. 

‘Now in former times, brethren, there 
was a rajah in this same Savatthi. Then, 
brethren, that rajah called to a certain 
man, saying, ‘‘ Come thou, good fellow | 
Go and gather together all the blind men 
that are in Savatthi | ” 

<“ Very good, your majesty,” replied 
that man, and in obedience to the rajah 
gathered together all the blind men, took 
thems with him to the. rajah and said, 
“Your majesty, all the blind men of 
Savatthi are now assembled.’’ 


2 The Republic of Plato (Translated by J. L 
Daves and D. J. Vaughan. Macmillan, 
London, 1923), pp 235-37 . 
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‘Then, my good man, show these 
blind men an elephant.” 

‘“ Very good, your majesty,” said the 
man, and did as he was toid, saying, ‘‘ O 
ye blind, such as this is an elephant Į” 

‘ And to one man he presented the head 
of the elephant, to another the ear, to 
another a task, the trunk, the foot, back, 
tail, and tuft of the tail, saying to each one 
that that was the elephant. 

‘Now, brethren, that man having 
presented the elephant to the blind men, 
came to the rajah and said, “Your 
majesty, the elephant has been presented 
to the blind men. Do what is your will.’’ 

‘Thereupon, brethren, that rajah went 
up to the blind men and said to each, 
‘‘ Have you studied the elephant ? ”’ 

"Yes, your majesty.” 

‘“ Then tell me your ccnclusions about 
him.” 

‘ Thereupon those who had been presented 
with the head answered, ‘‘ Your majesty, 
an elephant is just hke a pot ’’. And those 
who had only observed the ear replied, 
“An elephant is just like a winnowing 
basket ’’. Those who had been presented 
with the tusk said it was a ploughshare. 
Those who knew only the trunk said it was 


a plough. ‘‘ The body”, said they, “is 
a granary : the foot, a pillar : the back, a 
mortar : its tail, a pestle : the tuft of the 


tail, just a besom.” Then they began to 
quarrel, shouting, ‘‘ Yes it is | No it isn’t ! 
An elephant is not that! Yes, it’s like 
that :’’ and so on, till they came to fisti- 
cuffs about the matter. 

‘ Then, brethren, that rajah was delighted 
with the scene. 

‘ Just so are these sectarians, who are 
wanderers, blind, unseeing, knowing not 
the truth, but eath maintaining that* “it 
is thus and thus ”’. x 

“Whereupon the Exalted One on that 
occasion, seeing the gist of the matter, 
uttered this, solemn saying : a 
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'“ O how they cing and wrangle, scme 
who claim 


Of brahmin and recluse the honoured 


name. 
e 


For quarrelling, each to hs view, they 
cling. 

Such folk see only one side of a thing.” ” 

Disparity in Outlook 

These three parables illustrate different 
aspects of one truth. Each of them con- 
tains two different characters, or sets of 
characters, one representing a wider, more 
illumined, and more comprehensive state of 
consciousness ; the other, a state of mind 
comparatively narrow, unillumined. and 
exclusive. In the first parable, the 
parochial outlook cf the well frog, who 
dwells within a limited range of conscious- 
ness, represented by the waters of the well, 
is sharply contrasted with the ampler vision 
of his visitor, the sea frog, who inhabi-s a 
realm of- consciousness which is infinite _ 
Between those who, in the parable of tne 
Prisoners of the Cave, are still fettered 
and can perceive only shadows flitting 
across the rear wall of their prison, and the 
released prisoner who has been dragged out 
of the cave and compelled to behold the 
light of day, a similar difference may be 
observed. The third parable contrasts the 
correct idea of an elephant possessed by a 
man of normal sight with the erroneous 
notions entertained by the blind, thus 
illustrating the enormous discrepency 
between the all-embracing wisdom of the 
Buddha and the one-sided opinions of the 
sectarian feachers of his time. Thus, we 
have, on the one hand, an infinite conscious- 
ness, represented by the waters of the ocsan, 
the litht of day, and the eyesight of a 
healthy man, and, on the other, a narrow 
state of consciousness illustrated by the 


3 Udana, VI 4 F.L Woodward, Some Sayings 
eae Buddha (Oaiord University Press) pp 
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waters of the well, the gloom of the cave, 
and the eyesight of the blind. 

This difference renders possible two move- 
ments ‚ia consciousness, a movement of 
expansion from a narrower to a wider 
state, and a diametrically opposite move- 
ment of contraction from a wider to a 
narrower state. 

Buddhism’s Catholicity 

Buddhism, as a way of life, as a practic- 
able scheme of spiritual development, is 
based on the first movement, the movement 
of expansion. It aims at lifting us out of 
the well and plunging us into the ocean ; at 
leading us from the darkness of the cave 
into the glorious light of the sun ; at healing 
us of our spiritual blindness and restoring 
to our eyes the divine vision that they have 
lost. Ethically speaking, this expansive 
movement in consciousness consists in a 
continual renunciation of the self, in a 
constant progression from egoism to selfless- 
ness. Though twenty-five centuries of 
history have led Buddhism to many new 
developments, particularly in the field of 
spiritual practice and meditational technique, 
the validity of such developments is to be 
tested by this criterion. If they lead to an 
expansion of consciousness, to an ‘illumina- 
tion of mind and purification of heart, to a 
higher degree of spiritual sharp-sightedness, 
to emancipation from the fetters of egoism, 
then, they may be considered as the teaching 
of the Master himself. The Buddha stands 
alone among the founders of religions in 
not merely permitting, but even demanding, 
that instead of accepting his words on 
trust, we should believe them “only after 
having verified their truth in our own 
spiritual experience, testing them, in his 
own expressive simile, as on the touchstone 
the goldsmith tests his gold. 

Our spatial metaphor may be elaborated, 
and the meaning óf Buddhism rendered 
still more explicit, by pointing out that 
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expansion takes place in two planes, the 
vertical and the horizontal. By an upward 
or downward movement of expansion in 
consciousness is meant a heightening or 
deepening (the two expressions come to 
much the same thing) of experience, an 
increase of insight, or augmentation of 
understanding ; by a movement of expan- 
sion outwards is meant a constant multi- 
plication of our points of contact with the 
external world, a ceaseless enlargement and 
elaboration of that delicate network of 
sympathy and affection by which we arc 
connected in a thousand ways not only 
with all other human beings, but with every 
other form of life. To the upward and 
downward movement of expansion in con- 
sciousness, Buddhism gives the name 
‘wisdom’ ( prajfia); the movement of 
expansion outwards, it terms ‘ compassion ’ 
( Raruna). We shall not greatly err if, 
from a strictly practical and spiritual point 
of view, we find in a life dedicated to the 
expansion of consciousness through the 
development of wisdom and compassion the 
ultimate meaning of Buddhism. 


Buddhism and Art 


Having made the meaning of Buddhism 
clear at least for practical purposes, we must 
now investigate its relation to art. By art 
is not meant, as people so often suppose, 
merely the art of painting, but the sister 
arts of music and poetry, architecture and 
sculpture, as well. That Buddhism is 
justly famous not only for the richness and 
beauty of its artistic flowerings in India, 
but also for the fertility and vigour of the 
seeds it scattered all over Asia, is a common- 
place of the history of oriental art that 
need not be repeated here. What we 
propose to trace, however, is not the rela- 
tion between Buddhism and art on the 
historical level, but their connection on the 
immeasurably deeper levels of psychology 
and the spiritual life, We do not intend to 
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trace the vicissitudes of Buddhist themes as 
the subject-matter of art, or to give either 
a description or a critical account of 
Buddhist painting, sculpture, architecture, 
or literature, but simply fo ascertain the, 
nature of the inner .connection, as two 
incependent branches of human experience, 
between Buddhism as Buddhism and art as 
art. For only then shall we be able to 
estimate the value of art from the spiritual 
point of view. 

Neither the relation of art to Buddhism 
nor its spiritual value can, however, be 
determined, until we have first acquainted 
ourselves with the precise nature of the 
subject of our inquiry. The word ‘art’, 
like all other general ideas, is a mere 
abstraction, and no more denotes an 
actually existing object than the words 
‘liberty’, ‘freedom’, ‘independence ’, 
and similar terms of which newspapers 
meke such lavish use, denote concrete things 
existing either in the world of facts or in 
the realm of ideas. There is no such thing 
as art. Only works of art exist. No 
investigation into the nature of art can be 
fruitful that does not begin and end with 
a consideration of the nature of concrete 
pictures and poems. ; 


Substance and Form of Art 


Back to earth, then, we come from the 
clcudy heavens of abstraction and proceed 
to plant our feet firmly on the grcund with 
an analysis of the individual art-work into 
its two component parts. These parts may 
be described, if a not too exact usage of 
scholastic terminology be permitted us, as 
substance and as form. By the substance 
of a work of art we mean the degree of 
sensitiveness or sensibility, the state of 
consciousness, the kind of experience or 
rezlization, which* it expresses and com- 
municates. Form, on the other hands is 
the pleasurable pattern of sensations into 
which the rarified thonghts and emotions 
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of the artist condense and crystallize them- 
selves and through which they find 
embodiment and expression. A refinement 
of analysis may help to define the, second 
part more clearly. Even as the work of art 


is divisible into substance and form, so is. 


the form in turn susceptible of a further 
division into a sensuous content and an 
organization of that sensuous content by 
means of pattern and rhythm. Eye and 
eer being the most prominent of the organs 
of sense, it follows that sensations of colour 
and shape (really we should telescope the 
words and say ‘ colourshape’, as the two 
‘things’, though distinguishable, are 
inseparable ), and sensations of sound, 
provide the artist with the raw material of 
his creations. Brooding upon the chaos of 
visual sensations, the spirit of the artist 
begets dove-like the cosmos of -painting, 
sculpture, and architecture; spreading 
wings over the abyss of sound, it produces 
the universe of poetry and music. At the 
fiat of creative genius the discordant atoms 
of sensation ‘in order to their stations 
leap’, and obey, not the power of musie, 
but the power whence music itself derives 
its influence. 

Through their organization of visual 
sensations by means of the harmonious 
arrangement of colours, shapes and surfaces, 
and of auditory sensations by means of 
rhythm and melody, the painter, the 
sculptor, and the architect, on the one 
hand, and the poet and the musician, on 
the ‘other,.make patterns that are beautiful 
and which produce pleasure. These 
pleasurable patterns of sensations, which 
compose the form of a work of art, are in 
turn arranged in such a way as to express 
the artist’s feelings and sense of values, 
which make up what we have termed its 
substance. . 


Without entering intọ the psychology of 


artistic creation, or attempting to investigate 
the nature of that mysterious urge by 
which his life is dominated and sometimes 
destroyed, it may be affirmed that from the 
view-point of the artist, there is a movement 
from substance to form,.from the feelings 
that arise so irresistibly within him and the 
ultimate embodiment of those feelings in 
metal, wood, and stone, in pigment, words, 
and notes. This movement is creation. 
From the viewpoint of one who reads a 
poem, looks at a picture, or listens to a 
song, there is a movement from form to 
substance, from patterns made of certain 
visual and auditory sensations, from patches 
of colour and snatches of sound, to parti- 
cipation in the experience they embody. 
This movement is one of enjoyment or 
appreciation. But whether, in respect of 
the creative and appreciative experience of 
a work of art, there takes place a movement 
from substance to form, or from form to 
substance, it is of far greater importance to 
our present inquiry that there occurs in 
both cases that stretching of the mind 
‘some distance beyond the limits of the 
understanding ’, which Herbert Read has 
clearly recognized as ‘ the function of art ’,* 
“anti which we have already discovered and 
described, in the form of an expansion of 
consciousness, as constituting the spiritual 
meaning of Buddhism. In the case of the 
artist, the stretching or expansion is the 
cause of which the work of art is the effect. 
In the case of the enjoyer or appreciator 
Uwe would use the less clumsy appellation 

‘critic’, if it had not acquired such an 
unsympathetic connotation ), the stretching 
of mind beyond the limits of under- 


standing, or the expansion of consciousness. 


beyond ‘the boundaries of selfhood, is the 
. effect whereof the work of art is the cause. 

As with the expansion of consciousness 
through Buddhism, sq with its expansion 
by means of art, the movement of expan- 
* The Meaning of Ari (Penguin Books), p. 70. 
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sion takes place in two directions, on two 
planes. In Buddhism there is a movement 
of wisdom upwards or downwards, and a 
movement of compassion outwards. Cor- 


*responding to this, there is in art an 


intensification or heightening of sensibility, 
as well as an extension or widening of 
sympathy. Some forms of art have a 
tendency to expand our consciousness in 
one direction rather than in another, while 
others expand it in both. Lyric poetry, for 
instance, lifts our gross human emotions of 
love and anguish, hope and despair, to so 
high a pitch of intensity that earthly 
passions are refined into spiritual raptures, 
and our whole, emotional being keyed to a 
higher and purer octave of feeling. 
Classical music, whether Eastern or Western, 
often produces the same kind of effect. 
Dramatic poetry, on the contrary, by intro- 
ducing us to men and women of every 
imaginable age and country, with every 
conceivable variation of character and 
circumstances ; by compelling us to watch 
with interest and concern the vicissitudes 
of their fortunes; by forcing us to weep 
with them in their day of sorrow, and 
rejoice with them in their hour of mirth, 
extends and enlarges the house of our 
sympathies by a thousand ramifications into 
the many mansions of other lives. Epic 
and narrative poetry generally stretch the 
mind in the same direction as the dramatic ; 
and so, on a lower level, do the novel and 
the short story. 

Such a distribution of functions between 
the fine arts should not, however, be taken 
in too literal and exclusive a sense, or 
regarded as being of very great importance 
to our present inquiry. All that we now 
wish to insist upon is the fact that every 
genuine work of art enlagges the circle of 
our consciousness, and that in this enlarge- 
menf of consciousness the value of a work 
of art, from the spiritual point of view, 
consists. i 
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Degrees of Expansion 
Just as there are two kinds of expansion 
of consciousness, so within each kind are 
there infinite degrees of expansion. Some 


works of art lift us, as it were, only a few’ 


inches above the ground ; others transport 
us to the empyrean. This difference of 
degree, whereby we distinguish the palpita- 
tions of Tom Moore from the authentic 
thrill of Shelley, is due to a difference in 
the quality of their inspiration. It is one 
of the great merits of Sri Aurobindo’s 
literary criticism that he so clearly distin- 
guishes the different levels whence the flow 
of poetic inspiration may descend. With- 
out necessarily endorsing all the details of 
his stratification of existence, we can both 
recognize and make use of the truth 
enunciated in the following passage. 

‘ As for the originating source of poetry, 
it may be anywhere, the subtle physical 
plane, the higher or lower vital itself, the 
dynamic or creative intelligence, the plane 
of dynamic vision, the psychic, the 
illumined mind — even, though this is the 
rarest, the Overmind. To get the Over- 
mind inspiration through is so rare that 
there are only a few lines or short passages 
in all poetic literature that give at least some 
appearance or reflection of it.’5 

Coupling Sri Aurobindo’s doctrine with 
our own discovery, we may say that the 
higher the source of artistic inspiration the 
greater is the expansion of consciousness 
involved and the higher the spiritual value 
of the work of art produced. Care should 
be taken, though, not to confuse the 
essentially spiritual function of art as art 
with the didacticism of conventionally 
religious art. To make the matter clearer, 
it will be convenient to summarize a 
classification whith we have made® else- 
where. s 
5 Letters of Sri Aurobindo (On Poetry sand 


Literature) (Third Series Sri Aurobindo Circle, 
Bombay, 1949), p 4. : 
. 
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Four Categories of Art 


From the dual view-point of subject- 
matter and quality of inspiration, four 
categories of art can be distinguished. The 
first is neither religious in form nor spiri- 
tualizing in effect: Spawned as it is in the 
slimest depths of our psychic nature, it not 
only fails to expand our consciousness, 
but pandering to our lust for sex and crime, 
thrusts us down into the hell of an even 
lower and narrower range of consciousness. 
In modern life examples of this kind of art 
are legion, and qualification would be almost 
invidious. Tabloid newspapers, pulp 
magazines, and the majority of popular 
films may be mentioned as the principal 
purveyors of this pseudo-artistic trash. 
The second category of art is that which is 
formally, but not essentially, religious. 
Such are the lithographed pictures of gods 
and saints and religious teachers which one 
finds in the possession of devout people all 
over the world. Though religious in theme, 
they are either technically inept or executed 
in mechanical fashion, without feeling, and 
do not produce an expansion of conscious- 
ness so much as condition a devotional 
reflex. Thirdly, we have `a type of art 
that is essentially, though not formally,’ 
religious. Chinese landscape painting springs 
at once to mind as the almost classic 
example of this category of art. Though 
devoid of any formally religious content, 
such paintings are in the deepest sense 
spiritual, the extraordinary sense of libera- 
tion and infinite expansion of consciousness 
that they produce in the spectator being 
suffcient sproof of the tremendous height of 
inspiration whence, like a cataract that 

e° smokes upon the mountain-side’, they 
descend through brushes and black’ ink on 
to rolls of silk. 


The fourth and last of our categories 
includes works of art’ that are both formally 
and essentially religious, Enough has been 
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said of the three previous categories to 
` make clear, without need of further expla- 
nation, the nature of this one, the crown 
and flower of them all. The ancient 
Buddhist art of India and Ceylon, China 
and Japan, Tibet and Cambodia, may 
without reproach of partiality be allowed 
the honour of representing this supreme 
class. Though it is difficult, even impos- 
sible, to single out any one type of Buddhist 
art as being more typical of the whole 
group than are others, it will no doubt be 
conceded that the sedent image of the 
Buddha in meditation is the most popular 
and widely known of all. Here the mean- 
ing of Buddhism and the value of art 
coalesce upon the lips of the Buddha into 
a smile that expresses what is, perhaps, the 
greatest expansion of consciousness that it 
is possible for the plastic arts to meditate. 


Transformation in Consciousness 

From how high a quality of inspiration 
the work of art issued, we hardly dare to 
guess. How tremendous an effect it can 
have upon the whole character may be 
understood from a story which we heard a 
few weeks ago from a French: lady, a 
scholar in Sanskrit and poetess in her own 
language, now a Buddhist nun in India, 
who had received so deep an impression — 
a spiritual shock of such high voltage — 
from an image of this kind which she had 
seen in the Musée Guimet in Paris, that she 
resolved to consecrate her whole life to the 
study and practice of Buddhism, so as to 
experience for herself, to however small 
an extent, that liberation of consgiousness, 
that wisdom and compassion, which shone 
through those stone features as though they 
had been transparent to a light within, 

An archaic torso of Apollo that the ‘poet 
Rilke saw in a museum seems to have 
produced a similar transformation in his 
consciousness ; but since he was a poet, 
the transformation was not so much reflected 
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in his life as registered ‘in his art. Not that 
he was unaware of the spiritual significance 
of deep aesthetic experience. He was, 
erhaps, more conscious of the inner rela- 
fons between the experience of the saint 
and the experience of the artist than 
any modern poet, and this consciousness 
makes him, in an age when external contact 
between religion and art has been broken 
off, an artist whose work is of very special 
significance and‘value. If the first thirteen 
and a half lines of his sonnet, An Archatc 
Torso of Apollo, show how deep, how 
heartfelt, was his experience of beauty, the 
concluding one and a half lines, which 
mark an abrupt, almost a violent, transition 
from the descriptive to the reflective mood, 
reveal how clearly he understood the ethical 
and spiritual demands of that experience, 
and how little afraid he was to meet and 
grapple with them. His meaning is un- 
mustakable, as feeling abruptly deepens into 
insight and he cries out : 

“ Here is no place 

That does not see you. 

change your life.’ 

This change of life, this transformation 
of character and attitude, constitutes not 
only the message of the Buddha-image 
and of the archaic torso of Apollo, but as 
we have tried to show, the essence and 
meaning of Buddhism and the real value of 
art as well, 


You must 


Buddhism and Art Indispensable 
Buddhism and ‘art both effect a two- 
dimensional expansion im consciousness. 
The practical results that they achieve are 
of the same kind, however greatly such 


e results may vary in degree, and however 


dissimilar may be the methods employed 
by Buddhism, on the one hand, and art, 
on the other, to bring them about. 
Buddhism effects an expansion of conscious- 
nes$ by acjing directly on the understanding 
and, the will ; art produces a change ‘of life 
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indirectly, by appealing to our imagination 
and to our sense of beauty. Since man 
possesses an emotional as wel as an 
intellectual and a volitional nature, and is 


capable of response to beauty no less than" 


to truth and goodness, it is necessary for 
him to develop and expand simultaneously 
the emotional, intellectual, and volitional 
aspects of his personality. Buddhism and 
art, therefore, are both indispensable to a 
balanced spiritual life. Not that we intend 
to suggest an absolutely exclusive distribu- 
tion of functions between them, allotting to 
Buddhism the sole responsibility for 
developing the mind, and to art the sole 
responsibility for developing the emotions. 
Every thought possesses emotional colouring, 
however faint; every emotion has an 
intellectual content, however obscure. 
Buddhism, though acting primarily on the 
intellect, certainly makes a powerful 
secondary appeal to the emotions, especially 
to the devotional feelings, which are devel- 
oped as fully, though not so one-sidedly, 
in members of the Buddhist community as 
in people belonging to religions that appeal 


... Each nation has a characteristic of its own. 
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more to the heart than to the head, to faith 
rather than to reason. Art, though it 
operates on the imagination directly, does 
not fail to influence the understanding. In 
poetry especially, it is impossible to 
dissociate the eniotional impact of a work 
of art from the framework of objective 
reference to which it is attached and which 
constitutes its -‘ meaning’ for the intellect. 


Whether the life of any particular person 
will be dominated more by interests pertain- 
ing to Buddhism, or more by interests 
pertaining to art, is a question that will be 
determined by the relative strength in him 
of reason and of emotion. We are con- 
cerned only to insist, first of all, that the 
meaning of Buddhism coincides with the 
value of art ; and secondly, that the devel- 
opment of understanding and insight 
through the one, and of imagination and 
sensitiveness to beauty through the other is, 
for modern men and women in whom the 
emotional life and the intellectual life are 
cf almost equal vividness and vigour. not 
only a need, but almost a necessity. 


In its manners and customs, 


in its mode of living, in painting and sculpture is found the expression of that charac- 


teristic idea. 


... People who are very materialistic take Nature as their ideal, and 


wry to express in art ideas allied thereto. While the people whose ideal is the 
transcendent Reality beyond Nature try to express that in art through the powers 


of Nature. 


With regard to the former class of people, Nature is the primary basis of 


art, while with the second class, ideality ig the principal motive of artistic develop- 


ment. 


. —Swami Vivekananda 


The Position of Women in 


China 


TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 


In 1952, the Institute held a series of international symposia 
to discuss the position of women in the various countries of 


the world. 


At thé seventh session, Sri Tripurari Chakra- 


varti, who had been to China as a member of the Indian 


Goodwill Mission, 
Sri Tripu 


China. 


discussed the position of women in 
rari Chakravarli is a lecturer in the 


Department of History at Calcutta University. 


E all know that the position or 
WV status of a person or group of 
persons is detemined to a large 
extent by the social environment and the 
concrete conditions that prevail in society. 
Changes, however, can be brought about 
only by intelligent planning, and by forth- 
tight expression. When a social system 
lacks these characteristics, it becomes static. 
Unfortunately, all unconscious processes of 
evolution are of necessity very slow and 
wasteful. Believing in the thesis of progress, 
we cannot deny that it can be accelerated 
by intelligent planning, and by conscious 
and deliberate efforts. Many of you are, 
perhaps, familiar with the famous dictum 
laid “down by Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in 
his ' Ancient Law: ‘The movement of 
progressive societies has been a movement 
from status to contract’. And contract 
implies conscious change, conscious efforts 
on the part of those who want te make the 
changes. 


In China, society remained static for 
many centuries. The picture that we get 
in the pages of Confucius, the philosopher 
who emerged in China as early as the sixth 
century B.C., shows that Chinese society 
had just ended feudal chaos and disintegra- 


tign, and was formulating certain definite 
pfinciples. Confucius legislated for al 
ranks of Chinese society until very recently, 
and it was said in China that Confucianism 
was the bed-rock of Chinese character and 
Chinese outlook on life. 


Confucian Theories 


Confucius made certain definite recom- 
mendations for Chinese women. He 
prescribed four virtues and three disciplines 


‘for them. The four virtues were child 


nursing, child rearing, house keeping, and 
looking after the ancestral deities. The 
three disciplines were obedience to the 
father before marriage, obedience to the 
husband during marriage, and obedience to 
the son after the death of the husband. 
These recommendations correspond closely 
with those of the great Indian law-giver, 
Manu: ‘ Pita raksati kaumare ‘bharta 
raksats yauvane, raksanti sthavire putra na 
stirs sudtaniryam arhati’? — ( During girl- 
hood, the father protects (a woman ); in 
youth, the husband ; in old age, the sons ; 
a woman is never fit for independence ). 


T do not deny that these laws of the great 
master were without any meaning in the 
age in which Confucius lived. Perhaps, 
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they were necessary. But we find that the 
laws of Confucius became hide-bound, and 
through the succeeding centuries China did 
not do anything to alter or modify them. 
Chinese society became static, and it cannot 
be said that during the centuries, it moved 
from status to contract. In the succeeding 
ages, the position of women became 
increasingly miserable. Polygamy and con- 
cubinage were sanctioned by social custom. 
Child-betrothal] was allowed; even’ the 
marriage of .widows was tolerated; and 
compulsory dowry and other malpractices 
connected with marriage were openly 
encouraged. These features were not in 
consonance with the teachings of Confucius, 
but were accretions that continued io grow 
unhindered. 


Recent Chinese Revolutions 


China suffered from foreign | invasions. 
The Mongols set up a cruel despotism in 
the fourteenth century, and the country 
groaned under the rule of the alien Manchu 
dynasty from A.D 1644 to r9g12. In rort, 
the first Chinese revolution was led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen of hallowed memory. 


Though it failed to accomplish its purpose, , 


it succeeded in expelling the forei 
Manchu dynasty from the throne of China. 
China became a republic for the first time 
in her history in 1912. But real liberation 
of the people, by which I mean the libera- 
tion of the people from the yoke of foreign 
Powers, from the unsympathetic domination 
of the governing classes, and from reac- 
tionary ideas and cultures, did not. come ; 
and Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself was the first 
to recognize the inadequacy of all that he 
had done. Immediately after the revolu- 
tion of 1911-12, the reactionary forces 
gained the upper hand, and Dr. Sun, Yat- 
sen, himself the founder of the Chinese 
republic, had to flee the country, leaving 
his work’ unfinished. . 
‘China’s history from 1912 to I919 is, a 
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history of aggression by Western Powers 


and by Japan. In rgzg, the Chinese 


government was compelled to sign the 
, humiliating Treaty “of . Versailles. 
humiliation created a great revolution im ` 


aN 
This 


China. On the 4th May, 1919, a day now 


regarded as a most glorious day in modern’ . 


Chinese history, the students of the National 
Peking University and some other institu- 
tions demonstrated in front of the Manchu 
police headquarters and outside: the foreign 


\ 


lezgations ın Peking, demanding the abroga- ` 


tion of the humiliating Treaty of Versailles. 
Though this movement was anti-foreign, it 
very soon assumed a new meaning. It 
became a national campaign against cultural 
feudalism. People all over the country — 
teachers, litterateurs, scientists, and 
jcurnalists — raised the cry that China 
could not be saved, that China would not 
be saved, unless there was a thorough 
cultural and moral ‘revolution. This 
campaign accomplished a wonderful revolu- 
tion in modern Chinese history. The 
women joined the campaign and later 
participated in the war against Japan and 
in the- war against the foreign Powers. 
The Kuomintang, under the guidance of 
Marshal, Chiang Kai-shek, assumed power 
in the second: Chinese revolution of 1926- 
27, which. was a national revolution. After- 
wards, there was a spht in the ranks of the 


Kuomintang, and the Left-wing Kuomin-. 


tang left the parent organization and, began 
to preach its views and _ ideologies 
independently. In fairness it must be 
admitted that the Kuomintang raised the 
status of women during its administration. 
An elaborate civil code was promulgated on 
the 3rd December, 1930, several articles of 
which related to women. Articles 1049, 
1050 1051, and 1053 provided for divorce. 
It was realized that women’ were oppressed 
by men, and these Articles were intended 
to protect them, but, unfortunately, they 
remained’ virtually a dead’ letter. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN CHINA 


Feminine Domination _ 

Nothing was done in subsequent years to 
improve the status of women. Here a 
reference to the views of a very distin- 
guished Chinese statesman, Hoo Shee, who 
is called the father of the Chinése 
renaissance, would be appropriate Dr. Hoo 
Shee~gave much thought and attention to 
this problem and said, in his Haskell 
Lectures at the University of Chicago 
in 1933, that foreign observers or super- 
ficial observers ` have exaggerated the 
sufferings of women in ‘China. Dr. Hoo 
Shee said that ın China the wife was the 
mistress of the household. Her position 
was recognized in society, and if there: was 
maltreatment sometimes, it was the mal- 
treatment of the husband by the wife. 
China was proverbially the nation of hen- 
pecked husbands. 


Dr. Hoo Shee referred ET to 
two wnters, Pon Sing Loon, who flounshed 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and Wang Shee Yo, who wrote something 
on the condition ‘of women in China 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
Both these writers have graphically 
described the horrible sufferings of Chinese 
husbands. Later, Dr. Hoo Shee wrote an 
interesting serial of one million words. A 
man had a one-eyed wife. In the seven- 
teenth century, although there was no law 
forbidding divorce, yet divorce was not 
sanctioned by Chinese custom. The wife 
persecuted her husband and followed him 
from place to place. The only condition 
on which divorce could be obtained was 
proved adultery, and adultery cofild not be 
proved. Therefore, there was no escape 
from the hands of the wife. 


Another story, given by Wang ‘Shito 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
was something like this: the wife was 
iliterate, and could ‘not understand any- 
thing. Wang Shito describes his sufferings 


\ 
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and mortifications in his dairy : ‘ I cannot 
convince you. You are illiterate, you 
cannot read what I am writing; but I 
solemnly say that I want to escape from 
eyour hands. Perhaps, my lot is due to my 
karma. Perhaps, in previous births I did 
something wrong, for which I am being 
oppressed. Perhaps, in my previous birth 
I was the oppressor and you were the 
oppressed, and in this life you have become 
the oppressor and I am the oppressed.’ 
These are some isolated stories which 
really do not prove much, just as the 
isolated dictum of Manu, ‘ Yatra näryastu 
piijyante ramante tatra devatah ’ —( where 
women are adored, there the gods rejoice ). 
We talk glibly of that maxim, but that 
does not prove anything. An isolated text 
taken from Manu certainly does not prove 
that the position of women in India in the 
social system was very high. On the other 
hand, there are many other stories or 
accounts that would give a different picture. 


Women’s Campaign 


In the revoultion in China from 1931 to 
1949, since the unprovoked Japanese attack 
against Manchuria in September 1931, since 
the republic was established by the Chinese 


people, the women of China shouldered 
immense responsibilities. There was a 
national campaign organizing women. 


Women acted as nurses, served in the army, 
conducted night-classes, and worked in the 
aerial resistance. Of course,, women did 
not’ actually fight, but they did all kinds 
of military duties. 

When the Chinese people’s army wished 
to cross the river Yangtse-kiang in 1949, 
fishwives living on both banks of the river 
offered their boats to the troops to help 
them.to ford that great river. Now, such 
services, rendered voluntarily, had to be 
recognized when the People’s Republic of 
China was established In October 1949, 
one af the first things that was arorporated 
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in the Chinese Constitution Was the common 
programme, because of the different political 
parties and different organizations in China. 
The Chinese government at once recognized 
the part played by women in the war ofe 
liberation, and Article 6 of the common 
programme says that Peoples’ Republic 
will abolish the feudal system that. keeps 
women in bondage and that it will also 
establish the equal rights of women with 
men in political, economic, educational, 
cultural, and social life. Article 32 of the 
same common programme safeguards 
specifically the interest of juvenile workers 
and women workers in factories. Article 48 
of the Constitution, or of the common 
programme, protects the health of mothers, 
infants, and children in factories and 
workshops. 


New Marriage Law 


There has been a concerted campaign 
since 1949 to recognize the services rendered 
by women in the war of liberation. At 
present, there is a great organization, the 
All-China Democratic Women’s Federation, 
a national body with branches in every 
village. It looks after the interests of 
women throughout China. 

‘During my , visit to China last year, 
I saw that women now enjoy equal rights 
with men in all walks of life — in the field 
of literature, in workshops, in factories, in 
the villages, and in government organiza- 
tions. The rights of women required 
further protection, and-so on the ist May, 
1950, the Peoples’ Government of China 
enacted an important law, the New Marriage 
Law of China, which may be regarded as 
a great charter for women. It was 
promulgated after a great deal of inquiry 
and deliberation., It took the authgrs of 
the marriage law 17 months to enact this 
important legislative measure. This” law 
abolishes the old feudal system that kept 
women in bondage. It declares’ that the 
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object of the new legislation is to provide 
for happy marriage, to bring into existence 
a better society in China, and to establish 
love and harmony between husband and 
wife. The law specifically lays down that 
marriage must depend upon the willing 
consent of both parties. There must be no 
more bigamy, polygamy, concubinage, or 
child-betrothal. As willing consent loses its 
meaning in child-marriage, the law, by 
another clause, provides that a man must 
not marry before the age of 20, and a 
woman not before the age of 18. Further- 
more, the law specifically prohibits exaction 
of money or other presents in marriage. 
And, finally, the law provides for divorce.’ 
Of course, it is not the object of the authors 
of the marriage law to make divorce easy ; 
far from it. Divorce has been made diff- 
cult, but if it can be proved that divorce 
is necessary, and if it can be proved that 
the divorce has the willing consent of both 
husband and wife, then divorce becomes 
easy. Otherwise, the village registrar or 
the town registrar will take every possible 
step to bring about a reconciliation between 
husband and wife. Even after divorce, 
parents must support and educate their 
children. Another important feature ein 
this marriage law is that just as it is the 
duty of parents to support and educate 
their children, similarly, it is the duty of 
all children to support and maintain their 
old parents. Old parents have got a legal 
claim now on their sons and daughters. 


Women Under the New Regime ' 


The new marriage law is not a dead 
letter. All its provisions are being 
enforced, and it seems reasonable to say 
“that it has immensely improved the status 
of women in China. It has given them a 
new inspiration and a new confidence, and 
the result is visible in the different walks 
of life in which women are engaged. 

I had a long discussion with Madame 
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Sun Yat-sen on this legislation. She 
emphasized that the new marriage law 
must be carefully distinguished from the 
Civil Code promulgated by the Kuomintang 
in 1930. That was a half-hearted measure, 
which was not enforced in China. Madame 
Sun Yat-sen said that it would be a mistake 
to think that this law was promulgated by 
the supreme parliament of China; it was 
the result of the universal demand of the 


awakened womanhood of China. At present, ' 


the women of China are working shoulder 
to shoulder with men and are discharging 
with confidence, with enthusiasm, and with 
all seriousness their duties and responsi- 
bilities. How far the new marriage law 
has led to the establishment of happy 
homes or domestic peace, I cannot say. 
But I know that there was not, or there 1s 
not, a voice of protest against this new 
legislative measure. The standard of 
sexual morality also has risen, and I have 
not noticed any sex consciousness, or sex 
shyness, on the part of girls and women 
in China. a 

I began by saying that all unconscious 


processes of evolution are of necessity very ‘ 


slow and wasteful. The leaders of the 
Chinese revolution made a deliberate 
experiment, a conscious attack on ‘the old 
system. They are making experiments 
with their social organizations. And as the 
result of their experiments, they have 
succeeded in bringing about a better and 
purer Chinese society. : 


* + í * 


In reply to questions, Sri ,Tripurar 
Chakravarti said: 

There is an Article in the new marriages 
law under which men and women in, any 
of the following instances are not all6wed 
to marry: when they are lineal relatives 
by blood; when one party has physical 
defects, is sexually impotent, is suffering 
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from venereal disease, ‘mental disorder, or 
leprosy. : 

The Peoples’ Republic has not made it 
obligatory for women to adopt a particular 
kind of dress. Only Article 18 of the 
Constitution lays down, and it is a very 
important Article today: ‘From now on 
there shall be in China a new revolutionary 
working style, embodying honesty, simpli- 
city, and service to the people, in place of 
the old bureaucratic style which alienates 
the masses.’ At present, women wear the 
same kind of dress as a factory labourer 

The Prime Minister of China, Chou 
En-lai, invited us to a conference in Peking, 
which lasted from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. We 
were permitted to ask him all kinds of 
questions. I asked whether he considered 
arrangements for teaching the philosophy of 
Confucius in educational institutions ade- 
quate. Chou En-lai replied that the 
philosophy of Confucius was formulated 
more than 2,000 years ago, and though 
there may be some elements of good in it, 
but since it was formulated so long ago, it 
was no longer valid. 

Of course, nobody bothers about religion 
in China. The only religion the Chinese 
recognizes is doing what is ethically good 
Nobody asks any question about the parti- 
cular religious faith to which a person may 
belong. > , 

The new marriage law does not recognize 
any difference between Muslims and 
Buddhists or any other religious denomina- 
tion in China. In China, the people belong 
to one nation, the Chinese nation, and 
there is no separate legislation for Muslim 
men and women. I met some Muslim 
leaders at Mukden who told me about 
Manchuria. The Vice-chairman of the 
Mukden municipality is a Muslim, and he 
welcomes the new changes just as muchas 
anyhody else in China today. 

Education is compulsory for both boys 
and girls, and it is free up to the university 


© social life. 
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stage. There is no segregation of boys 
and girls in educational institutions. 


Presidential Comment 


Sri Atul Chandra Gupta, who presided, 
said: Being a lawyer by profession, I am 
at a disadvantage. I know that the law 
does not always reflect reality. There are 
laws that remove disabilities, or suppress 
evil ways to wealth ; but to imagine that 
because a good law has been made, society 
is correspondingly good is to disregard and 
forget human nature itself. Consider the 
story of hen-pecked husbands and oppressed 
wives. Legislation cannot help them. 
Even in the dark days of China, of which 
Sri Chakravarti spoke, women certainly 
had a position in the family ; otherwise, 
the family could not have continued. 
Moreover, there are imperious women as 
well as oppressive husbands. To expect 
such features to be changed by the law is, 
I think, to take too simple a view of human 
nature. Laws do not change these condi- 
tions. 

The law is useful -for other purposes. 
For instance, the prohibition of bigamy 
and concubinage brings happiness, or is 
instrumental in bringing happiness, in 
Because those practices were 
evil, they were eradicated. Society is 
‘quick to see what`is good for it and 
to practise it. Consider the laws for 
marriage or for the emancipation of women. 
They are best stated in the Indian Consti- 
tution. But though women have all rights 
on paper, and cannot suffer any disability 
because of sex, I dealt with the case of a 
girl who wanted admission into a certain 

collegé. The Piincipal at first agreed to 
admit her, but later refused to do so. His 
idea was that since a women’s college was 
being established, it would suffer if girls 
entered other colleges. This particular. girl 
was admitted to another Calcutta college, 
but her case is before the High eCourt on 
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the grounds that when there is no sex 
disability, she should be able to gain 
admission to any college. 

Nothing is easier than the granting of 
legal rights. In India, women never had 
to fight for their rights. In England, 
through the suffragist campaign, they had 
to fight for the right to vote. But, in 
India, women did not have .to resort 
to violence; the people recognized their 
‘nights. For women to be what we think 
they should be depends on the ideals of 
society. Ideals, however, differ. In 
Hitlerite Germany, it was held that the 
greatest aim of women ought to be to 
produce children and to rear them. Such 
an object was considered to be good for 
society. On the other hand, Chinese 


. women won their rights as a reward for 


their fight for liberty. Why should women 
have equal rights with men, because they 
fought in the national war? Again, it 
may be seen that in many countries there 
is no differentiation on the ground of sex. 


Planning for Ideals 


Sr Chakravarti has spoken much about 
not leaving these things to the blind forces 
of nature and of society. Yes, in human 
society ‘we plan things, we do not leave 
all to-blind forces. But there is danger in 
too much planning. What-is the purpose - 
of planning? This question must arise m 
New China. What is the ideal of the 
society which the new leaders seek to 
establish ? Planning must depend on the 
answer to that question. Hitler’s plans for 
women were designed to make his country 
militarily *strong. Historians tell us that 
women lost their possessions in primitive 
ssociety because of the craze for war. 
Therefore, planning by itself is not good. 
We wish to know the ideals of the Chinese, 
for legislation, for civilization, and for art. 
I hope their ideals are not restricted. The 
test is whether or not opportunities will be 
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given for men and women to develop in 
various ways, and not for the purpose of 
a particular social order. : 

China has an ancient civilization. What 
produced that civilization, in spite of “the 
backwardness of its women and the back- 
wardness, too, of many of its men? It 
might be argued that the past is forgotten 
and a new chapter opened in 1949. This 
argument will pass muster only in the first 
fush of revolution. When it is over, the 
old things, the old human nature, the old 
tradition will return. However, that old 
tradition has either to be kept or washed 
away and a new society with new ideals 
put forward. That is the problem of every- 
one who wishes to launch a revolution. In 
the first flush of revolution, men and 
women are blinded, and they discard every- 
thing. But in the course of. time, when 
enthusiasm wanes, human nature asserts 
itself. It is my hope that China, with its 
ancient civilization, will write a new 
chapter in human relations. - 

Futility of Imitation 

One of the questioners asked whether the 
position of Chinese women was similar to 
that of women m the West. That is a 
pertinent question. We are an Asian 
people ; our outlook is different from that 
‘of the West. What will be our contribu- 
tion to civilization, if we go through all the 
turmoil of revolutions only to become a 
copy of America? Women in America 
have all kinds of freedom, not less than 
Chinese women. As a lawyer, I read the 
decisions of the United States courts. 
Certainly, divorces have risen in the United 
States. But that does not mean that they 


will increase in China also. The Asian’ 


mind may be different. Merely givifig a 
right to divorce will not necessarily multiply 
such cases, That depends on our civiliza- 
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tion. I hope that China will not follow 
blindly either the Western or the revolu- 
tionary civilization. I hope that they will 
develop a new civilization of their own 
wnder new circumstances, and try to give 
something new to the world. Many teach- 
ings of Confucius: have to be discarded, 
that is undoubted ; we also speak of our 
rsis, but how far their teachings can be 
followed, -or should be followed, in the 
changed circumstances of today is another 
question. But, certainly, there are some 
teachings of Confucius that are good, for 
human nature is similar in different ages 
and different countries. 

When we speak of the position of women, 
we should not forget that to be really free, 
they must not live in an atmosphere that 
is man-made. We have to see the extent 
of women’s contribution to a country’s 
culture. Consider Bengali literature today. 
The number of women writers is numerous 
in our age. But ninety-nine per cent of 
them write as if they were men. It is 
certain that women look upon the world 
from a slightly different angle from that of 
men. But when they begin to write, the 
pressure of literature coming down from 
early times, created by men, influences 
their writing. I hope the time will come 
when they will rise above it and express 
themselves as women from the different 
angle from which they look upon the world. 
I hope the real day of freedom will come 
when they will not be oppressed by men’s 
culture, but will produce only their own 
culture. We have „been referring to 
women’s emancipation from the grosser 
shackles. But there are other things 
beside influences. I hope some country — 
it could be China, or our country — will 
get riq of them, and thus women will-truly 
discover themselves. I hope that New 
Chin& will be guided by these ideals. 


Institute News 


Mr. Hans Peter Muller, UNESCO Lec- 
turer and Secretary to Co-ordination Com; 
mittee, Voluntary Youth Work Camp, 
Youth Section, UNESCO, Paris, visited 
Calcutta at the end of October, and was the 


guest of the Institute for three days. On 
the 30th October, he addressed a public 
meeting at the Institute on ‘ UNESCO and 
Manual Labour *, which was presided over 
by Professor Priya Ranjan Sen. 


November Lectures 
Al 5.30 p.m. 


November 6 
November 7 
November 13 

Speaker > 


Meeting in observance of the Holy Mother Birth Centenary 
Meeting in observance of the Holy Mother Birth Centenary 

The Tennessee Valley Authority as a Sample of National Planning 
Louis Smith, M.A., Ph D. 


Dean of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


President: 


November 16 
Speaker: Stephen Spender 
Poet, author, 


President : 


November 20 
Speaker: 


Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 
Poetry and Politics in the Thirties 

and co-edstor of ‘ Encounter’ 

Principal P, K. Guha, M.A. 


The Gita, the Synthesis of Indian Thought 
Professor S. R. Doraiswamy Sastri, M.A. 


Formerly Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras 


President’ 


November 21 
Speaker: 


Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


The Ethical Views of Guru Nanak 
Professor Trilochan Singh, M.A., D.Litt. 


Ludhiana College, Ludhana, Punjab 


President: 


November 27 
Speaker: 
President: 


November 28 Students’ Debate : 


Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., PR.S, Ph.D 


The Status and Destiny of Man in Indian Thought 


Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Kahdas Nag, M.A., D.Litt 


‘ This House refuses to be alarmed and 


despondent at the prospect of 1984.’ 


Participants: 


Jonathan Boswell, New College, 
Bruce Burfon, Jesus Cpllege, Oxford 

Sandhya Bhattacharyya, Universtty College of Arts, 
Rudolph Rédngues, 


Oxford 


Calcutta 


University College of Arts, Calcutta 


President: Professor, Nirmdl Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 
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Meaning of Buddhism and 
Value of Art 


BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA 


This ts the second and concluding portion of the lecture 
given at the Institute last January by Bhikshu Sangha- 
rakshita, a young English Buddhist monk, who ts also a 
poet and writer. The first portion of hs lecture, entiled 


‘ Art and Spiritual Life, appeared im the lasi issue. 


ESPITE the obviously spiritualizing 
D influence of many great works of 

art, there may be found, in different 
communities and religious bodies, people 
who think that religion and art are mutually 
exclusive, and that one who takes his 
religious life seriously ought to have no 
more to do with art than with drinking, 
dancing, and gambling. Puritans of this 
brand believe that since art makes its 
appeal through the senses — through eye 
and ear — its content is necessarily s¢psual 
and even sexual. To their way of thinking, 
which is narrowly ethical rather than 
religious, and which is wholly incapable of 
visualizing the wider horizons into which a 


life of genuine spirituality may open, an 
artistic life is practically synonymous with 
a career of immorality. 

Whenever a reaction against puritanism 
sets in, its supporters generally go to the 
other extreme and proclaim the doctrine of 
art for art’s sake. The middle way between 
these two extreme views is indicated by Sri 
Aurobindo, who, in some published letters 
to his poet-disciples, has advanced what 
appears to be a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. All four extracts given below 
have been taken from Section Eight ( deal- 
ing “with Poetic Creation and Yoga, and 
with Uihity of Literature, etc. in Sadhana ) 
of the Third Series of his letters, to which 
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those interested in the subject are referred 
for further information. 


(i) ‘A literary man is one who loves’ 


literature and literary activities for their 
own separate sake, 
not a literary man, for he writes only what 
the inner Will and Word wants him to 
express. He is a channel and instrument: of 
something greater than his own literary 
personality.” 

(ii) ‘I have always told you that you 
ought not to stop your poetry and similar 
activities. It is a mistake to do so out of 
asceticism’ or tapasya. One can stop these 
things when they drop of themselves, 
because one is full of experience and so 
interested in one’s inner life that one has 
no energy to spare for the rest. Even 
then, there is no rule for giving up, for 
there is no reason why poetry etc. should 
not be a part of sadhand.’* 

(ili) ‘It would be a mistake to silence 
the poetic flow on principle ; the creative 
habit is a tonic to the vital and keeps it in 
good condition, and the practice of sadhana 
needs a strong and widening vital for its 
support. There is no real incompatibility 
between the creative. power and silence ; 
for the real silence is something inward, 
and it does not or at least need not cease 
when a strong activity or expression ‘rises 
to the surface.’ 

(iv) ‘The Vedic poets regarded the 
poetry as maniras, they were the vehicles of 
their own realizations and could become 
vehicles of realization for others... . Any- 
thing that carries the Word, the Light in it, 
spoken or written, can light this fire within, 
open a sky, as it were, bring the effective 
vision of which the Word is the body. ... 
In all ages spiritual seekers have expressed 
their aspirations or ‘their experiences in 

1 Letters of Sri Aurobin O 
Literature), ek Series, p. ae PEER pra 

3 Ibid, p. 287 P 

3 Ibid., p. 289, 2 


A Yogi who writes is. 
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poetry or inspired language, and it has 
helped them and others. Therefore there is 
nothing absurd in my assigning to such 
poetry a spiritual or psychic value and 
effectiveness of a psychic or spiritual 
character.’ 

This firm and emphatic vindication of 
the spiritual function of poetry, and by 
implication, of the arts in general, could 
hardly ‘be bettered, and may be allowed to 
stand as an adequate reply to all the objec- 
tions which puritanism may urge against 
the creation and enjoyment of works of art.' 


The Buddha’s Injunction .’ 


But one serious difficulty still remains to 
be faced. Granting that the inner relation 
between Buddhism and art is such as we 
have described, and that art is, or at least 
can be, as Sri Aurobindo maintains, ‘a 
part of sadhana’, are we justified in assum- 
ing that such a view of the matter is correct 
from the standpoint of orthodox Buddhism ? 
Are we not guilty of misrepresenting the 
Buddhist doctrine of the value of art? 
Buddhist art is undoubtedly a glorious 
achievement fron the artistic point of view. 
But can it be regarded as a strictly Buddhist 
achievement ? Is it not rather a beautifill 
excrescence on the trunk of Buddhism, like. 
the mistletoe on the ioak, or the orchid on 
the elm ? a ; 

Some Buddbists do, in fact, seem to be of 
this opinion. They believe that the arts sti- 
mulate sexual desire, and that the Buddha, 
therefore, prohibited his bhikkhu disciples 
from enjoying works of art. For them 
this prohibition is implicit in the Eighth 
Precept, observed by all bAikkAus, and by 
Tay devotees on the uposatha days : Nacca- 
gitd-vadita-visikhadassana veramani sikha- 
padam samādiyāmī,* which is generally 

t Ibid., pp. 292-93. , i f 

5 For a discussion of the first three terms, see 
Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I. p 7. 
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translated as ‘I observe the precept of 
abstaining from dances, songs, instrumental 
music, and theatrical performances’. This 
precept, they maintain, in effect excludes 
not only the enjoyment of the arts of sing- 
ing, dancing, and music, but also of poetry 
and painting, sculpture and architecture, 
from all of which a true follower of the 
Buddha should hold himself rigidly aloof. 
Buddhism is, in their opinion, puritanical 
in its attitude to art. An enlightened 
mind, which is free from even the slightest 
taint of desire, is by its very nature 
incapable of aesthetic enjoyment, for such 
enjoyment, they -believe, is of a funda- 
mentally sensuous and even sexual 
character. 


Whether Buddhism agrees with this 
puritanical evaluation of the nature and 
function of art, or whether its view of the 
relation between the spiritual life and the 
artistic life approximates to that which we 
have taken above, is a question which can 
be answered firstly by referring to Sri 
Aurobindo’s teaching about the different 
levels, from the subtle physical to. that of 
the Overmind, whence artistic inspiration 
can originate, and secondly. by an appeal 
fo the personal example of the Buddha. 


Pseudo-Art 


From information available in the Three 
Baskets { Tipitaka ) of canonical scriptures, 
, and in their commentaries, it is evident that 
the dancing, singing, instrumental music, 
and theatrical performances of the Eighth 
Precept belonged to the first of our four 
categories of art, that is to say, they were 
neither religious in form nor spiritualizing 
in effect. Like the songs, dances, and 
orchestral music of the contemporary film, 
they originated from what Sri Aurobindo 
terms the subtle physical and vital planes, 
and it may be contended that the Buddha 
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required his disciples to abstain from such 
kinds of entertainment not because they 
were art, but because they were not art of 
that deeper and more genuine kind which 
we have included in the third and fourth 
of our categories. The prohibitions of* the 
Eighth Precept can no more be generalized 
into a total exclusion of all kinds of art 
from the purview of the spiritual life than, 
for example, a contemporary spiritual 
master’s disapproval of cinema-going could 
be construed as a condemnation of classical 
music, or of poetry and painting. Sri 
Aurobindo, whose views on the spiritual 
function of art we have quoted so exten- 
sively, says of novel-reading in sadhana ` 
‘ If novels touch the lower vital or raise it, 
they ought not to be read by the sadhaka.”® 
No contradiction is involved in prohibiting 
one kind of art to the spiritual aspirant and 
permitting him the other. Indeed, it is 
just what might have been expected. 


But even though, in imparting the 
Eighth Precept to his monastic disciples 
and lay devotees, the Buddha intended no 
more than a prohibition of the ancient 
Indian equivalent of dance-music, what 
evidence is there (it may be demanded), 
that he regarded the appreciation of art, the 
enjoyment and creation of painting, poetry, 
and music, as being compatible with the 
demands of the spiritual life? If the 
records of his life and teaching contain 
even one reference to his appreciation of 
the beauties of art, it will be sufficient to 
prove that such appreciation is not 
impossible to the enlightened mind and 
that, therefore, the content of art is com- 
patible with the content of spirituality. We 
shall cite not merely one but three such 
references, the first demonstrating his 
appreciation of music, .the second his 
approval of poetry, and the third his 
sensitiveness to visual beauty. 


5 Letiérs of Sri Aurobindo, Third Series, p. 296 
a 


a 
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- The Buddha’s appreciation of music is 
recorded in the Sakka-pattha Suttanta of 
the Digha Nikāya, the first of the five great 
divisions of the Sutta Pitaka or ‘ Basket of 
Discourses’. Sakka, king of the gods,. 
wished to ask the Buddha certain questions ; 
but seeing that he was absorbed in medita- 


tion hesitated to approach him. He, there- 


fore, sent in advance one of the gandharvas, 
or celestial musicians, of his court, whose 
skill in music‘ and song is in Indian litera- ` 
ture as famous, though not as fatal, as that 
of the Sirens in the literature of the West. 


.We quote the whole of this charming 


episode, which provides an introduction of 
great literary beauty to the more. serious 
discussions between the Buddha and Sakka 
which make up the bulk of this Suttanta. 


' The Buddha’s Appreciation of Music 


‘ Then said Sakka, the king of the gods, 
to Five-crest, the gandhabba : ‘‘ Difficult 
of approach, dear Five-crest, are the Tatha- 
gatas, to one like me, when they are rapt 
in the bliss of meditation, and for that 
purpose abiding in solitude. But if you 
were first to gain over the Exalted One 
[ by your music J, then might I afterwards 
come up and visit him, the Arahant, the 
Buddha supreme.” 

t“ So be it and good luck to you 1!” 
consented Five-crest, and taking his lyre he 
went to the Indra-sdl-tree-cave. On coming 
there he thought: ‘‘ Thus far will the 
Exalted One be neither too far from me 
nor too near to me, and he will hear my 
voice.” And he stood on one side, and 
let his lyre be heard and recited these verses 
concerning the Awakened One and the 
Truth, the Arahants and Love : 


Lady, thy father Timbaru I greet” 

With honour due, O Glory-of-the-Sun ! 
In that he wrought a thing so nobly far 
As thou, O fount divine of all my joy! 
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Sweet as the breeze to one foredone 
with sweat, 
Sweet as a cooling drink to one athirst, 
So dear art thou, O presence radiant | 
To me, dear as to Arahants the Truth. 


As medicine bringing ease to one that’s 


sick, 

As food to starving man, so, lady, ` 
. quench, 

As with cool waters, me who am all 
aflame. 


E’en as an elephant fretted by hook, 
Dashes unheeding curb and goad aside, 
So I, crazed by the beauty of thy form, 
Know not the why and wherefore of 
my acts. 


r 


By thee my heart is held in bonds, 
: and all 
Bent out of course ; nor can I turn 
; me back, 
No more than fish, once he hath 
ta’en the bait. 


Within thine arm embrace me, lady, me 

With thy soft languid eyne embrace è _ 
` and hold, 

O nobly fair! This I entreat of thee. 


Scanty in sooth, O maid of waving locks, 
Was my desire, but now it swelleth aye, 
Indefimtely great, e’en as the gifts 
Made by the faithful to the Arahants. 


Whaite’er of merit to such holy ones . 
I’ve wrought, be thou, O altogether fair, 


+ The ripened fruit to fall therefrom 


to me. 


Whate'er of other merit I have wrought 
In the wide world,*O altogether fair, 
Be thou the fruit thereof to fall to me. 


ri 
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As the great Sakyan Seer, through. 
3 ecstasy 
Rapi and intent and self-possessed, 
i doth brood 
Seeking ambrosia, even so do I i 
Pursue the quest of thee, O Glory- 
of-the-Sun ! 


As would that Seer rejoice, were he 
to win 
Ineffable Enlightenment, so I 
With thee made one, O fairest, were 
in bliss. 


And if perchance a boon were 
granied me 
By Sakka, lord of Three-and-Thiriy gods, 
"Tis thee I’d ask of him, lady, so strong 
My love. And for thy father, 
wisest maid — 
Him as a sél-tree freshly burgeoning 
I worship for such peerless offspring 
: giu’n. 


‘N 


‘When Five-crest had finished, the 
Exalted One said to'him : ‘‘ The sound of 
your strings, Five-crest, so harmonizes 
with that of your song, and the sound of 
your voice with that of the strings, that 
your lyre, does not too much colour your 
song, nor your song too much colour your 
play. Where, Five-crest, did you learn 
these verses ‘concerning the Awakened 


One and the Truth, the “Arahants and 
‘Love ?’” - 
‘" The Exalted One, lord, was once 


` staying at Uruvelā, on the bank of the 
'Nerañjarā river, at the foot of the Goat- 
herd’s Banyan tree before he attained to 
Enlightenment. Now at that time, lord, 
the lady called Bhadda, in appearance as 
‘Sunshine, daughter of Timbaru, king of 
the gandhabbas, was beloved by me. But 
that lady, lord, was in love with another, 
Sikhaddi, son of Mātali, the charioteer. 


2 


cab 


And since I could not get the lady by any 
method whatever, I took my lyre of. yellow 
Beluva wood, and going to the abode of 
Timbaru, king of the gandhabbas, I played 
my lyre and recited these verses concerning 
the Awakened One and the Truth, the 
Arahants and Love” [the text here 
tepeats the verses ]. 


** And when I had finished, lord, the 
lady Suriya-vaccasa said to me: ‘ That 
Blessed One, sir, I have not seen face to 
face, and yet I heard of him when I went 
to dance at the Sudhamma Hall of the 
Three-and-Thirty gods. * Since you so ‘extol 
the Blessed One, let there be a meeting 
between thee and me today.’ So, lord, I 
met that lady, not on that day but after- 
wards.” ’? 

At the end of the Suttanta Sakka, the 
king of the gods, having obtained from the 
Buddha satisfactory answers to all his 
questions, and having gained ‘ the stainless 
spotless Eye for the Truth ’, in return for 
the services he had rendered made Five- 
crest king of the gandhabbas and bestowed 
upon him the hand of the lady Suriya- 
vaccasa. This idyllic episode reveals not 
only the Buddha’s appreciation of music, 
but also his tender humanity. One can 
almost imagine the smile of amusement 
with which the Passionless One listened to 
the woes of the love-lorn gandhabba. 


The Buddha and the Muse 


The Buddha’s approval of poetry has 
been recorded in the Vargisa Samyutia, 
the Eighth Section of the Sarhyutia 
Nikaya (Book of the Kindred Sayings ). 
Vangisa was one of the most gifted of the 
Buddha’s disciples, and each of the group 
of twelve suttas bearing his name contains 
a ptece of poetry together with a prose 
introduction narrating the circumstances 
that led to its composition. The poetry is 

7 Dialogues of the Buddha, II. pp 300-4. 
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included, without the prose, in the Thera- 
Gdatha, or ‘ Songs of the Elder Bhikkhus ’, 


one of the books of the Khuddaka Nikäya, 
which also contains verses by Vangisa from 


the Sutta Nipdia not found in the Samyutia. , 


The first four poems are verses of self- 
‘condemnation, of repentance for lust and 
pride, and express the poet’s determination 
to attain to the extinction of all mental 
impurities in the passionless peace of 
nibbana. The following seven Suttas, most 
of which contain verses of great literary 
beauty, reveal the Buddha and, in one 
case, Sāriputta also, as encouraging Vangisa 
in the exercise of his poetic gift. Sutta XI 
is short and poetic enough to be quoted in 
full as a typical example of the Buddha’s 
attitude. 

“The Exalted One was once staying at 
Campa, on the shore of the Lotus-pool, at 
Gaggara. And with him was a great 
company of brethren, even five hundred, 
and seven hundred lay adherents, and 
seven hundred lay women adherents, and 
some thousands of devas. Among them all 
of a truth the Exalted One shone exceed- 
ingly in beauty and in glory. 

‘Then the venerable Vangisa, arising 
from his seat, and draping his outer robe 
over one shoulder, bent his clasped hands 
saluting towards the Exalted One, and 
said : ““ It is revealed to me, Exalted One | 
It is revealed to’me, Blessed One | ” 

‘And the Exalted One said :-“ Be it 
revealed to thee, Vangisa.’’ 

‘Then the venerable Vangisa ‘extolled the 
Exalted One in ig presence with appropriate 
verses : 


` As when the clouds have drifted from 
ž the sky, 
- ‘The moon shines as a sun immaculate, 
So thou, Angirasa, great seer, yet more 
Dost gloriously the world illuminate.’ 


8 The Book of the Kindred Sayings (Samyutta 
Nikaya), Part I—Kindred Saymgs weth verses 
e 
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In each of the other six Swétas, also, 
Vangisa is encouraged to make use of his 
by no means inconsiderable poetic talents, 
and he improvises verses on ‘ speech that 
is well spoken’, in praise of Sariputta, on 
the occasion of the pavārayã ceremony, on 
the preaching of the Buddha, on Afiiasi- 
Kondafifia’s homage’ to the Master, and in 
recognition of the psychic ‘power’ of 
Moggallana. Swéta VIII contains not only 
the permission to improvise for which 
Vangisa asks, ‘and which the Buddha 
invariably grants, but a few additional 
lines of dialogue, not found in the other 
Sutias, which prove how emphatic was the 
Blessed One’s approval, and how unambig- 
uous his encouragement, of the type of 
poetry in which Vangisa excelled. After 
Vangisa, in a burst of enthusiasm, had 
compared the Buddha preaching the 
Dharma to his disciples to a great storm- 
cloud pouring down plenteous rain upon 
the earth, and had concluded with a stanza 
in adoration of the Master, the Exalted 
One said : 

‘Say now, Vangisa, were these verses 
thought out by thee beforehand, or have 
they been revealed to thee just on the 
spot ? ’ 

‘ Nay; lord, these verses were not thought 
out by me beforehand ; they were revealed 
to me just on the spot.’ 

‘ Wherefore, Vangisa, let yet more verses, 
not thought out beforehand, be revealed to 
thee just on the spot.’ 

‘So be it, lord’, replied Vatgisa, and 
in additional verses not thought out before- 
hand he extolled the Exalted One : 


O'er Mara’s devious ways faring 


triumphant, 
” Thou breakest up the fallows of our 
. 1 hearts. 
» (Sagdthdé-vagga). Translated by Mrs. Rhys 


Davids, assisted by Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera. 
Pah Text Society, London, p. 247. : 
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Behold him from all bondage our 
i . deliverer, 
Himself full fraught the harvest 
he imparts. 
- Yea, thou hast shown a Way by 
ane many methods 
For crossing o'er the torrent safe to land ; 
And that Ambrosial thus manifested, 
Norm-seers inexpugnable we stand. 


Light-bringer, he hath pierced beyond, 


beholding 
Past all those stations [where we end 
our flight], 
The topmost height knowing and 
realizing, 
He showeth us that vantage-point 
i of sight. 
Lo! now in truth so well revealed, 
for trifling - 
What place is there for those who 
learn his Lore ? 
Hence zealously within that Master’s 
A system 
Train ye- alway, and while ye irain, 
_adore.”* 
z The Buddha and Art 


In the sixth century B.C., Indian paint- 
ing had not yet embarked upon the career 
which was to culminate in the frescoes that 
glorify the caves of Ajanta, and we are, 
therefore, precluded from referring to any 
instance of the Buddha’s appreciation of 
visual art in its more refined and developed 
forms. 
can be cited of his sensitiveness to the 
beauty of the human body in motion, and 
to the harmonious effect of contrasted 
colours ; and, inasmuch as form and çolour 
constitute the two basic elements of the 
visual arts, the Buddha’s appreciation of 
them as they occur in nature may be 


3 Ibid., pp. 245-46. 


At least one example, however, 
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understood “as being in principle not 
different from the appreciation of the arts 
of painting and sculpture. Our example is 
taken from the Mahdparinibbana Suitanta 
of the Digha Ntkaya, which is admitted to 
contain some of the oldest and- most 
authentic material found in the Pal canon. 
The passage throws an interesting sidelight 
on contemporary sartorial fashions. 


‘ Now the Licchavis of Ves&ali heard that 
the Exalted One had arrived in Vesali, and 
was staying at Ambapali’s grove. And 
ordering a number of state carriages to be 
made ready, they each mounted one of 
them and went forth with their train from 
Vesali. Some of them were dark, dark in 
colour, and wearing dark clothes and orna- 
ments : some of them were fair, fair in 
colour, and wearing light clothes and 
ornaments : some of them were red, ruddy 
in colour, and wearing red clothes and 
ornaments : some of them were white, 
pale in colour, and wearing white clothes 
and ornaments. i 


‘When the Exalted One saw the 
Licchavis approaching in the distance, he 
addressed the brethren, and said: “O 
brethren, let those of the brethren who 
have never seeh the Tāvatirhsa gods, gaze 
upon this company of the Licchavis, behold 
this company of, the Licchavis, compare 
this company of the Licchavis — for they 
are even as a company of Tavatirhsa 
gods.” ’3° 
_ The simile implied by this passage is not 
present by an accident. Aesthetic emotion 
naturally tends to express itself, on the 
literary side, in figures of speech of various 
kinds. . That the Buddha, moved by the 
beauty of the richly dressed and ornamented 
Licchavis, should have compared them to a 
company of celestial beings, is not attri- 
butable to any desire on his part for the 
edification of the brethren, but rather to 


. 20 Dialdgues of the Buddha, TI. P- 103. 
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the spontaneous outburst of his aesthetic 
emotions. 


Art and Spirituality ~> 

In addition to these specific instances of, 
the Buddha’s own appreciation of art, it is 
possible to adduce in support of our con- 
tention that, even from the orthodox 
Buddhist point of view, the content of art 
is not incompatible with the content of 
spirituality, and that the religious life does 
not exclude artistic interests, on a number 
of general considerations. Since 
Buddha’s teachings were preserved not by 
means of pictures or musical notation, but 
in words that were subsequently written 
down in books as works of literature, it is 
inevitable that these considerations should 
be of a predominantly literary character 
One of the first things that arrest our atten- 
tion when we take up any canonical Pali 
book is that a great deal of it is in verse. 
Some books, indeed, such as the Dhamma- 
pada and the Sutta Nipata, consist either 
entirely of verses, or contain only a small 
intermixture of prose passages. The Thera- 
and Thert-Gathas or Psalms of the Elder 
Brethren and. Elder Sisters, many of 
them extemporized after their composer’s 
enlightenment, are, perhaps, the most 
outstanding examples of the former class. 
Besides being spiritual documents of rare 
value, they contain gems of spiritual poetry 
of the highest water, and Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
in the Introduction to her pioneer work of 
translation, Psalms of the Early Buddhists — 
I: The Brethren, has not hesitated to 
compare the most poetically gifted of the 
theras with Keats and Shelley. Though 
felicity of verbal music is the basis of her 
comparison, it is by no means the only 
point of similarity between the verses of the 
_Indian and English poets. Like the 
Romantics, the theras had an eye for-the 
beauties of nature, and Mrs. Rhys Davjds 
goes so far as to suggest — the idea might 
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shock an ‘ orthodox ’ Buddhist — that they 
sought the solitude of the forests as much 
for aesthetic as for spiritual reasons. 


The Buddha as a Poet 


It is even possible to claim the Buddha 
himself for a poet. The Pali scriptures 
contain thousands of verses which are tradi- 
tionally believed to have fallen from the 
lips of the Master. One whole book, the 
Uddana, consists of a number of verses, each 
followed by a narrative in prose of the 
circumstances which led to its composition, 
which the Buddha ‘ breathed out’ ( the 
literal meaning of the title-word) in 
moments of intense emotional pressure. 

The bulk of the sacred canon, though 
prose in form, is frequently poetical in 
spirit. Enriched with vivid and appropriate 
metaphors, similes, parables, and other 
figures of speech, which delight the imagi- 


‘nation as well as illumine the understand- 


ing, the discourses of the Buddha often 
glow with a subdued and serene loveliness 
which makes his words as beautiful as they 
are true. The undeniable fact that the 
Buddha and his enlightened disciples could 
appreciate and enjoy the beauty of nature 
and of art, and that they could even add fo 
the sum of that beauty by their own 
aesthetic activities, is, we believe, sufficient 
proof of our contention that religion and art 
both are manifestations of the same move- 
ment of self-transcendence, and that the 
genuine devotee and the true artist travel 
along ultimately converging paths. . 

For the benefit of those who, though 
knowing that the passages we have cited 
from the scriptures are authentic, may 
doubt whether the interpretation we have 
kiven of them is correct, we shall set the 
final seal of orthodoxy upon our views by 
quoting a modern writer of unquestionable 
reliability whose expositions of Buddhist 
doctrine are based dn the strictest com- 
mentarial tradition. Referring to mental 
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culture ( bhdvand ), the second of the three 
stages into which, according to one scheme, 
the path to mirudaa is divided, Dr. C. L. 
A. de Silva says : ‘The volitions arising 
in the processes of thought during the time 
of learning the Dhamma Vinaya (the 
doctrine ) or any arts, sciences, and so on 
too are included under the heading of 
mental culture of bhavana.’ 


Total Spirituality 

The inseparability of Buddhism and art 
arises out of the nature of our psychic ‘life. 
Though will, intelligence, and emotion may 
be distinguished in thought from one 
another, and spoken of as if they were 
separate ‘ faculties’, in reality they can no 
more be divided in this way than can the 
shifting green and gold and purple that 
shimmer on a pigeon’s neck. Consequently, 
the spiritual development of man must either 
take place on all levels of his being, in all 
aspects of his personality, practical as well 
as theoretical, emotional no less than 
intellectual, or not at all. One ‘ part’ of 
him cannot soar eagle-lke in the empyrean, 
while anothér wallows pig-like in the mire ; 
for ultimately there are no ‘ parts’, and it 
is not piecemeal, but as a whole that the 
life of man must either rise or fall in the 
scale of values. Spiritual practice — taking 
the expression in itd widest sense, as 
whatever conduces td expansion of con- 
sciousness, to self-transcendence — must 
develop to the full all the ‘ faculties’ with 
which human personality is endowed ; and 
it must develop them not one-sidedly, but 
in a manner so harmonious that, at every 
stage of the spiritual ascent, they balance 
each other and approximate as nearly as 
possible to.that condition of perfect equili- 
brium which will be theirs when conscious- 
ness has been expanded to its farthest 
limits, the ego utterly transcended. 

11 The Four Essential Doctrines of Buddhism, 
Colombo (1948), p 155. 
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Modern man, by which we mean modern 
western man and his imitators in eastern 
countries, suffers from a dissociation of 
intellect and emotion, so chronic that it has 
almost paralyzed his will for spiritual good. 
“A kind of psychological elephantiasis has 
made him monstrous with an over-developed 
intellect and under-developed emotions. 
By this we do not mean that he is emo- 
tionally inactive : far from it! but that 
his emotional life, if so crudely spatial a 
metaphor may be pardoned, is on a much 


lower level than his intellectual life. His 
emotions are not non-existent, but un- 
developed. Intellectually mature, he 


remains in feeling a child. The scientist, 
whose intellectual curiosity is not satisfied 
until he has numbered all the stars of the 
Milky Way, or measured as though with a 
rod the immensities of the heaven, seems 
to find full satisfaction for the affective side 
of his nature in the emotional muck-heaps 
of the popular film, in detective fiction, or 
in an occasional sexual embrace. One of 
the results of this rupture between the 
intellectual and the emotional life is that 
even the intellect is not developed 
spiritually, that is to say, developed with 
reference to a scale of values external to 
itself, but only with reference to the degree 
of its own internal complication. The need 
of modern man is, we conclude, for a 
development in his emotional nature which 
will render spiritually fruitful the intellectual 
development which has , already taken 
place, and which will, by restoring the long 
lost equilibrium between his faculties, 
rendér possible for the whole personality 
that movement of ascent, of expansion of 
consciousness and self-transcendence, the 
secret of which seems to have been lost to 
western civilization for ‘so many centuries. 

` Sublimation of Desire 

„One of the normal instruments of emo- 
tional development in the past was religions 
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devotion. But religion in the dogmatic 
western Christian sense of the term has 
become so repugnant to modern man that 
the use of this instrument is often impossible. 
The discovery of some other means of 


refining bis emotional life, therefore, becomes” 


an imperative necessity. Such a method, 
we believe, may be found in the creation 
and enjoyment of works of art, provided 
that these activities are carried on with a 
vivid awareness of their spiritual function 
and significance. The desiderative nature 
of man clamours for satisfaction, and its 
demands cannot be ignored. If an outlet 
is not found for it on a higher level, then 
it will force one for itself on a lower. 
Sublimation of desire is, perhaps, the 
central problem of ethics, for sublimated 
desire is the dynamo that generates the 
energy whereby the machinery of the whole 
spiritual life is kept in motion. Art is 
important and valuable, in some cases even 
necessary, to the spiritual life, because it 
provides a channel for the emotional 
energies, leading them from lower to ever 
higher levels of expression. At each level 
the emotions galvanize the whole personality 
into activity ; on the lower levels, into the 
innumerable activities whereby the ordinary 
man seeks to gratify his petty lusts and 
vanities ; on the higher, as compassion, 
into the infinitely diverse expedients 
whereby Buddhas and Bodhisattvas seek 
to deliver mankind. 


For the sublimation of the emotions, two 
things are necessary, a consciously imposed 
check on the lower, and a consciously 
opened outlet on the higher, levels of 
experience. The first is generally provided 
for the individual by the society in which he 
lives through a system of taboos. Of these 
taboos, the most important are those which, 
by checking the -expression of the *two 
primary emotions of love and hate, regulate 
the creative and destructive functions of 
emotion, Unfortunately, modern escociety 
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often imposes the checks on one level with- 
out opening the outlets on the other. The 
individual, lacking any view of life which 
enables him to understand the possibility of 
attaining to a higher and wider kind of 
experience, feels irritated by the constant 
imposition of what appear to him quite 
arbitrary checks to his natural impulses, 
and ultimately rebels against them. Psycho- 
logical facts such as these help to explain 
a great deal of ‘student indiscipline ’, 
juvenile delinquency, and other destructive 
manifestations of emotions that have been 
denied creative expression, and point to the 
necessity of giving a more prominent place 
in the educational curriculum to interests 
and activities by which the emotions are 
refined and sublimated. If the kind of 
education we receive should be determined, 
to some extent at least, by the kind of 
persons we are, and if emotion is agreed to 
be no less a component of human nature 
than reason, then no denial of the necessity 
of finding a place for art in the scheme of 
education can logically be made. 


Art Vital in Education 


Inasmuch as the ideals governing the 
educational system of a given society aye 
generated by the application, within the 
narrower field of educational theory and 
practice, of ideals that govern not only 
that society, but the whole civilization to 
which it belongs, it is to be expected that 
the absence of art today from our schools 
and colleges is but the reflection of a dearth 
of beauty in modern life. Since the 
Industrial Revolution, the cities in which 
the countries of the West have gradually 
concentrated their populations have been 
dominated by an ever increasing ugliness. 
Through political and commercial channels 
the products of this ugliness have flooded 
not only the western but the eastern world 
as well, and even now, high on the shores 
of traditional civilizations like those of 
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India, Ceylon, and Burma, the retreating 
tide of imperialism has left a noisome 
deposit of ugliness which, putrefying in the 
tropic sun, continues to infect the lives of 
most oriental peoples. Modern man, 
whether of the East or of the West, is 
suffering from starvation of beauty, and 
until he again receives and assimilates that 
divine pabulum there is little hope of his 
being restored to spiritual health. Before 
World War II, the Moral Rearmament 
movement was launched in England. The 
inauguration on a global scale of a move- 
ment for Aesthetic Rearmament, the launch- 
ing of a world-wide Battle for Beauty, is 
today no less necessary. Until an outlet 
for the emotions of man is found on those 
higher levels of experience, to which art 
and religion alike give access, they will 
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continue on the lower their turbulent and 
destructive career. Like the two wings of 
a bird, reason and emotion are both 
indispensable to the spiritual flights of 
man. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
` The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing siiil dost soar, and 
soaring ever singest. 


The spiritual aspirant is like Shelley’s 
Skylark : while his understanding soars, 
his emotions sing. It is in this singing and 
soaring, in the simultaneous expansion of 
the understanding and the emotions, that 
we find the meaning of Buddhism and the 
value of art, and, in fact, the secret of 
spiritual life. 


“,, All classes of arts in this world, specific or generic, are achieved by the 
mind. And, owing to its capacity thus to produce a variety or diversity of effects 
in action, the mind, which achieves all these arts, is itself artistic, like the arts 
themselves. Nay, it is even more artistic than the art itself, because the latter 
cannot execute every design perfectly. For that reason the Blessed One has said, 


‘Bhikkhus, have you seen a masterpiece of painting ? ’ 
that masterpiece of art is designed by the mind. 


more artistic than that masterpiece.’ 


‘Yea, Lord.’ ‘ Bhikkhus, 
Indeed, bhikkhus, the mind is even 


— Atthasalini 
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ENGAL, today, is in the archaeo- 
logical limelight. Durgapur, in 
Burdwan District, is well known 


throughout Bengal. A number of Stone 
Age implements unearthed there during 
recent archaeological excavation work have 
astonished the civilized world. This dis- 
covery leads historians to believe that West 
Bengal had human habitation about ten 
thousand years earlier than had hitherto 
been supposed. 


Other sites of stone implements are 
Kunkune, in Hooghly District ; the Bokharo 
coal mine near Raniganj, in Burdwan 
District ; and Ban-asuria, in Bankura 
District. There are some places in Bengal 
like Tamajuri, in-Midnapur District, where 
copper implements also have been found. 
Tamralipta or Tamluk, in Midnapur 
District, also might have had something to 
do with the manufacture of copper imple- 
ments in the distant past. These names 
containing the words tāmra and tama 
( meaning copper ) might lead us to beligve 
that some parts of that district bear evi- 
dence of the Copper Age culture of 
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Tamralipta’s Fame 


I shall now try to discuss some aspects 
of the culture that was prevalent ın many 
flourishing cities of ancient Bengal, which, 
in course of time, were destroyed and 
forgotten. Even the identification of some 
of those once glorious cities is difficult 
today. Modern researches have succeeded 
to some extent in making us aware of their 
existence, but not of their glory. Of these 
forgotten cities, the name Tamralipta, parti-, 
cularly, is* uppermost in our mind, because 
it brought fame and prosperity to India, in 
general, and to Bengal, in particular. 
Modern Tamluk represents the ancient 
flourishing city of Tamralipta, which was a 
prominent emporium of trade and seat of 
learning in ancient times. 

Tamralipta is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata in connection with Bhima’s dig- 
vijaya, or conquest, of the Pundras, the 
Vangas, and the lord of Tamralipta. This 
city is famous also in the Brahmanical, the 
Buddhist, and the Jaina literatures. The 
Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira ( circa sixth 
century AD.), the Dgsakumaracarita of 
Dandin (circa sixth century A.D. ), the 
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Kalpa-Stitra of Bhadrabahu, and the Jaina 
Upangas — Prajnapana etc. mention Tamra- 
lipta. According to Buddhist literature, 
Tamralipta (Tamralipti, as known in 
Buddhist literature ) was an ancient port 
and its antiquity as great as that of Patali- 
putra. The geographer Ptolemy ( second 
century A.D.), the Chinese travellers 
Fa-hien (A.D. 399-414), Hiuen Tsang 
(A.D. 630-644), I-tsing (A.D. 673-93 ) 
also speak of this famous city. Fa-hien 
stayed here for about two years, and 
studied and copied manuscripts. He left 
India by sea from this port. 

Hiuen Tsang mentions the Tamralipta 
people as being ‘ quick and hasty’, but 
they had fondness for learning and a high 
moral standard. 

I-tsing remained here for about five 
months and learned Sanskrit and Sabdavidya 
(science of words ). According to him, it 
„Was the place of embarkation for Ceylon, 
Java, and China. Tamralipta is also one 
of the pithasthanas of the Saktas. It is 
rich in antiquities of the Sufga, period. 
About 350 cast copper coins of the second 
and first centuries B.C. were found in 
the high mound of Tamluk. Typical terra- 
cafta objects of great interest are being dis- 
covered frequently in various parts of 
Tamluk. The characteristics of these terra- 
cottas are similar to some carved designs 
on the stone railings of Bharhut Stipa. 
"A decorated terra-cotta miniature gate- 
way has been found, which may be 
compared rightly with similar stone gate- 
ways at Bharhut and Sanchi. A small 
terra-cotta plaque containing four figures 
of whom, apparently, two are women and 
two men, also is a notable find of Suga art. 
The plaque presents a very interesting scene 
of the four people journeying in company. 
Another interesting specimen of the Tamluk 
terra-cotta is a double-headed figure 
( Janus ? ) with a heavy terracotta ring at 
the top. This was probably a jar-cover. 
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The figure shows some indication of foreign 
influence due, probably, to the trade rela- 
tion of this maritime coastal city with the 
Romans in the first century B.C. or A.D. 
Similar Roman influence has been found in 
the Arikimadu antiquities, near Pondi- 
cherry, in South India. Interesting in- 
stances of miniature terra-cotta carriages 
drawn by horses ( ? ) also have been found 
at Tamluk. These are the art specimens 
of Bengal artists who gave expression 
to their sense of art in terra-cotta, for want 
of stone quarries in Bengal ; but the motif 
remained the same, even in distant parts of 
India, though the -materials differed. 


Tildah Pottery 

Tildah is a village in Midnapur District. 
This place also shows signs of ancient 
habitation, Chance finds of pottery and 
coins are evidence of this statement. A 
fragment of decorated pottery vase with 
embossed design of human figures, a man 
and a woman in amorous pose, is an 
interesting find. It may be assigned to the 
late Gupta period. The amorous couple 
may be compared with similar specimens 
found at Paharpur, in Rajshahi District, 
and Mahasthan, in Bogra District. 

Another specimen from Tildah about this 
period is an interesting stone image of Visnu 
in low relief, a typical example from Bengal 
of the late Gupta period. Such images of 
this deity, of this type, and of about this 
period, have been found at Boral, in the 
immediate south of Calcutta, and also at 
some places in Burdwan District. That 
Tildah was a prosperous city in the Gupta 
period is substantiated by the recent dis- 
covery there of two gold coins of the Gupta 
kings. 

* Huge Ruins of -Paharpur 

One of the most famous sites in Bengal 
is Paharpur, in Rajshahi District. It con- 
tains the relics of a stupendous monument 
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of ancient times. The ruins are so huge 
that they have become popularly known as 
Paharpur. 


The earliest mention of the place so far 
known is found in the copperplate inscrip-e 
tion? of a Brahmana, Nathasarman, and 
his wife, Rami (A.D. 478-79) under the 
name Vata Gohali (identified with the 
modern village of Goalbhita, near the 
Paharpur monastery ). It records a grant 
given by this Brahmana couple for the 
maintenance of the Jaina vikāra of Guha- 
nandin. Thereafter, King Dharmapala 
built a gigantic monastery ( mahavthara ) 
at this place, which was known as Soma- 
pura at that time (eighth century A.D. ). 


According to a Nalanda inscription of a 
Buddhist monk, Vipulagrimitra? ( of about 
the first part of the twelfth century A.D. ), 
a “Buddhist ascetic, Karuņāśrīmitra, was 
killed when his house at Somapura was 
burnt down by an army of Vangila 
(present East Bengal). This Vipulaéri- 
mitra built a temple to Tara and did some 
other religious works at Somapura. The 
name Somapura is found also in the inscrip- 
tion on some iterra-cotta sealings ( Sri 
Somapure Sri Dharmapaladeva-mahavushare) 
found at Satyapir-bhita at Paharpur. 


Temple’s Plan Unique 


The plan of the Paharpur temple is 
unique in character. It has a cruciform 
shape, with angles of projection between 
the arms, and three raised terraces, and the 
walls are decorated with carved brick 
cornices and friezes of terra-cotta plaques 
and stone reliefs. It is supposed that the 
Paharpur style of architecture has greatly 
influenced that of Burma, Java, and 
Cambodia. For instance, the temples known 
as Chandi Laro Jongrang and Chandi*Sevu 
of Prambanam, in Central Java, show some 


1 Epigraphsa Indica, XX. pp 61 . 
2 Ibd, XXI pp 97f. 2 
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influence of the Paharpur style. The 
Paharpur style may to some extent be 
compared to the style of a colossal temple 
discovered by the late Sri N. G. Majumdar 
at Lauriya-Nandangarh, in 1936. This 
peculiar style seems to be an independent 
Indian origin, and may be called a speci- 
men of the Sarvato-bhadra design. 


The Paharpur temple — a three-terraced 
structure 356 feet in length, 314 feet in 
width, and about 7o feet in height — is in 
a dilapidated condition. There was provi- 
sion of circumambulatory passage or 
pradaksma-patha for the visitors on the 
ground and on the terraces. There are three 
rows of illustrations, consisting of stone 
sculptures and terra-cotta plaques, depicting 
the artistic sense of the people of Bengal of 
the late Gupta and the early Pala periods. 

The monastery or sanghadrdma at Pahar- 
pur is 822 feet square. It is, perhaps, the 
biggest sanghdrama ever erected in India for 
Buddhist monks. The total number of 
rooms, excluding the cells, of the central 
block in.each direction is 177, 45 being on 
the north and 44 on each of the other three 
sides. It is interesting to notice in the 
south-eastern part of the courtyard of the 
temple an exact model of the main temple 
in miniature. It was probably planned as 
the prototype, on which the temple was 
modelled. The number of stone sculptures 
in the basement of the temple is 63. Most 
of-them refer to the Krsna cult, which, 
apparently, lost its hold in the Pala period, 
when the worship of Visnu gained in 
popularity. This temple might have been 
built in the time of Dharmapala, and the 
stone sculptures might have been taken 
from some Brahmanical place of worship. 
Various exploits of Krsna and Balarama 
and different aspects of Siva and some other 
deities are found in the sculptures. The 
image of Krsna and his consort, Radha, or 
Satyabhama, or Rukthini, also is depicted 
in amorous mood. 
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Thousands of Terra-cotta Plaques 


The number of terra-cotta plaques is 
about 2,000 im situ, and about 800 are 
There is close similarity between the 
plaques. of Paharpur and those found at 
Sahet-Mahet in U.P., Dah Parbatiya in 
Assam, and Mainamati near Comilla (in 
East Bengal). In these plaques, Bengal’s 
flora and fauna have been vividly re- 
presented together with the lighter and 
more comic aspect of life. The imagina- 
tion and its faithful execution in clay have 
immortalized the unnamed artists of Bengal 
of the past. In the walls of the basement 
and the first floor, there are two rows, and 
at places, three rows of plaques. As 
regards their date, they are not to be placed 
earlier than the tenth century A.D. on the 
ground of palaeography found on one of the 
plaques. Of the Brahmanical pantheon, 
God Siva has been given a prominent place. 
Of Buddhism, the Mahayana sect plays the 
sole part. 


Various composite animals, gandharvas, 
ndgas-naginis, ascetics in - meditation, 
amorous couples, archers, etc. are found 
on the terra-cotta plaques. The stories of 
tke Pañcatantra and the Hitopadesa? also 
have been illustrated. This is the most 
interesting feature of the plaques. 


Bangath : Demon King’s Capital 


Bangarh, in West Dinajpur District, 
according to tradition, was the capital of 
the Demon King Bana, son of Bali. In 
various lexicons of the medieval period, 
the terms Devikota, Umavana or Usavana, 
Kotivarsa, Banapura, and Sonitapura are 
synonymous, and are supposed to be 
identical with the ruined site of Bangarlf. 
The name Kotivarsa is mentioned also in 
the Vayu Purana and the Brhat Sarnhita 


3K N Dikshit, ‘ Excavations at Paharpur ’, 
Memow of the Archasological Survey of India, 
No. 55. 
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(sixth century A.D. ). In the inscriptions 
of the Gupta period, Kotivarsa is called 
both an uwdhisthana of a district as well as 
a uvisaya, which formed part of the Pundra- 


.vardhana-bhukti. Under the Pala rulers of 


Bengal also, Kotivarsa enjoyed the status 
of a visaya. In the Ramacania of Sandhya- 
kara Nandi, Sonitapura is mentioned as a 
prosperous and magnificent city, and 
continued to be so till the invasion of the 
Turks in the thirteenth century A.D. The 
place was known to the invaders as Devi- 
kota or Devikot, and it possesses some 
Muslim records from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century A.D. ` 

Buchanan Hamilton visited Bangarh over 
a century ago, and Alexander Cunningham 
visited it more than 7o years ago. The 
whole area is dotted with a number of 
mounds. The site of the ancient citadel is 
popularly known as the Rajbari mound, 
covering an area of about 1800 feet by 
1500 feet. It is surrounded by a ditch on 
the north, the east, and the south. There 
is a gateway about 200 -feet long on the 
eastern face of the citadel leading -across 
the ditch into the city, which is about one 
mile square. 


Bangarh is on ‘the eastern bank of the 
river Punarbhava, about 18 miles from the 
town of Dinajpur (in East Bengal) 
and about 25 miles from Balurghat, the 
present headquarters of the newly formed 
West Dinajpur District of Indian Union. 
To the north-west’ of the ruins of Bangarh, 
on the other side of the Punarbhava, there 
is a small mound, popularly known as 
Usagarh (named after Bana’s daughter, 
Usa ). 

Architectural Antiquities 

A large number of architectural pieces 
and “pillars of stone and images have been 
found at Bangarh by different agencies. 


Some are now in the collection of the 
Maharaja of Dinajpur. ‘Interesting and 
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important finds are an inscribed pillar of a 
Kamboja king, a copperplate inscription 
of King Mahipala I (tenth century A.D. ), 
and a stone image of Sadasiva with an 
inscription. The last item was a chance, 
find. It was installed in the fourteenth 
regnal year of King Gopaladeva III ( early 
twelfth century A.D.) by somebody named 
Purusottama. Some other smaller images 
also of Sadasiva have been found in 
the locality. A small image of this type 
was found by us at a market place near 
Bangarh. These discoveries seem to imply 
that Sadasiva was very popular in this 
area. God Sadāśiva is also found in the 
seals ( mudra) of some of the Sena Kings 
of Bengal. 


So far as the early history of Bangarh is 
concerned, archaeological excavation has 
laid bare remains of some brick structures 
belonging to a period beginning with the 
Sunga regime down to the Muslim time. A 
ring-well, which is the earliest of the Ban- 
garh finds, might evidently go back even to 
the Maurya. period, if large scale excavations 
at a deeper level are undertaken. At one 
place, buildings of the different periods 
mentioned above have been exposed in the 
course of excavation work. The most out- 
standing structural discovery of the Pala 
period is a lotus-shaped pit with an under- 
ground drain. The pit had a brick canopy 
over it standing on four stone pillars, with 
four corner rooms. The plan of this area is 
like a hollow cross with the lotus-pit in the 
centre The pit was most probably meant 
for bathing and worshipping the deity of 
this place. This wonderful structure may be 
compared, to some extent, with the kunda 
or pit where God Visvanatha at Banaras is 
placed and worshipped with the offering of 
water and flowers. | . 


Maurya-Sunga Coins . 
For portable antiquities, Bangarh is one 
of the most important places. ° Punch- 
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marked silver and cast copper coins general- 
ly associated with the Maurya-Suħga period 
are found at Bangarh in association with 
terra-cotta seals with Brāhmī characters of 
the Sunga period. The most remarkable 
antiquities are a number of terra-cotta 
female figurines in relief, one of which is a 
unique specimen in beauty, style, and 
decoration. This figurine, along with similar 
other specimens, is a typical example of 
Sunga art. The number of antiquities 
belonging to Kusana art is not very remark- 
able. But those of the Gupta period are 
worth mentioning. Bengal reached a high 
level in art during the Gupta regime, when 
the potters excelled. Some potsherds of 
the Gupta period show well-executed artistic 
designs. 

But Bangarh became famous also for 
decorative bricks and terra-cotta plaques 
like those of Paharpur and Mahasthan 
during the Pala period. Decorative bricks, 
which formed animal or some other designs 
in part or whole, for decorating the temple, 
were produced. The practice of decorat- 
ing the facade of the temples, with the help 
of ornamental bricks or terra-cotta plaques, 
continued in Bengal up to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries A.D. ‘ 


Sacred Mahasthan 


The name of the ancient site Mahasthan, 
in Bogra District, is mentioned for the first 
time in the Karatoya-mahaimya ( twelfth or 
thirteen century A.D.) as being synony- 
mous with Paundravardhanapura and next 
in a sanad of A.D. 1685 ( H. 1096). There 
are a number of isolated mounds within a 
radius of about four miles of Mahasthan. 
They abound on all sides, except the east, 
where the sacred river Karatoya, which has 
been praised greatly in the Puranas, flows 
gently. Some other promising mounds in 
the neighbourhood of Mahasthan are Medh, 
Skander Dhap, Bhasu Bihar, Balai Dhap, 
Kanai Dhap, and Mangalnath Dhap. Coins, 
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sculptures, and images have been discover- 
ed in these mounds from time to time. The 
vastness of Mahasthan, with its suburbs, 
can compare only with Bangarh in Bengal, 
with Basarh in Bihar, and with Sahet-Mahet 
and Kosam in U. P. This site is mention- 
ed in the reports of Buchanan Hamilton, 
O’Donell, Beveridge, Cunningham, and 
others. 

Ancient Pundravardhana, capital of the 
Varendra country, or North Bengal, fre- 
quently mentioned in acient Sanskrit texts 
and inscriptions, has been identified with 
modern Mahasthan. Its sanctity has been 
continuous for hundreds of years even after 
losing its political importance. The earliest 
evidence of it as an important city is found 
in a fragmentary inscription bearing the 
Brahmi character of about the third century 
- B.C.* This inscription mentions the name 


Pudanagala, which obviously means 
Pundranagara, or Pundravardhana, of 
later times. The text of the inscription 


says that the people were helped with stocks 
of sesame ( tila ), mustard seed ( sarsapa ), 
and paddy ( dhānya), from the govern- 
ment. store, at the time of scarcity, which 
were to be repaid at the time of plenty: 
his is an evidence that the city was the 
administrative headquarters of the region. 


Some Sunga terra-cottas, and some 
Kusana coins, also give us some idea about 
the history of subsequent periods. A 
fragmentary stone inscription containing 
the script of about the ninth or tenth century 
A.D., discovered at Mahasthan, gives us 
also the scrappy information of a certain 
Nandi family who attained prosperity at 
Gopagrha,- possibly identical with the 
modern village of Gokul in that locality. 
Pundravardhana is mentioned also in the 
Rajatarangini in, connection with expedition 
of Jayapida who visited the temple of 
Karttikeya at Pundravardhana. 


4 Epigraphia Indica, XXI. pp. 85 f.. 
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Gupta Relics 


The recent excavations by the Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Goverritrent of 
India laid bare some relics of the Gupta 
eand Pala periods. Some architectural 
stone fragments with workmanship of the 
Gupta period have been unearthed. A 
number of brick structures, ” apparently 
relics of temples, with rows of terra-cotta 
plaques bearing geometric designs and 
figures of divine and semi-divine beings, 
belonging to the late Gupta and the early 
Pala periods also were discovered during 
excavation work. A _ terra-cotta circular 
medallion of this place shows an amorous 
couplé within a full-bloomed lotus, the man 
touching the left -breast of the woman, who 
is seen carrying, in her left hand, a box 
with a  lotus-shaped lid. This figure 
reminds us of the Gupta sculptures. The 
fact that the couple is within a full-bloomed 
lotus is significant as it probably implies 
that they are divine. Perhaps, the man is 
an embodiment of Visnu, and the woman 
that of Laksmi carrying the casket of 
fortune. Another important plaque found 
at Mahasthan is meant to be a scene depict- 
ing the dream of Marudevi, mother of 
Rsabhanatha. These plaques are generally 
ascribed to the eighth or ninth century A.D., 
and are believed to belong to the same 
school of art as the Paharpur plaques. 

Mainamati and Its Famous Queen 

Mainamati is about five. miles west of 
Comilla on a low range of hillocks, with an 
average height of go feet above sea level, 
and 40 feet above the surrounding plains. 
The hillock on which Mainamati stands is 
called Lalmai from the fact that its colour 
is brick-red. According to some scholars, 
Lalmai is probably the Rohitagiri, mention- 
ed in the inscription of King Sricandra. 
The whole area abounds in archaeologi- 
cal moynds, which suffered heavily dunng 
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the last world war when a large number of 
bricks was taken out of them. The place 
owes ifs mame to Queen Mayanamati, wife 
of Manikacandra, of the Candra dynasty, 
that ruled Bengal in the tenth and eleventh 


centuries A.D. Many ballads relating to” 


Mayanamati and her son Gopicandra are 
popularly sung in different parts of Bengal. 
These are known as Mainamatir Gan, Gopi- 
candrer Gan, and Gopitcandrer Sannyas. 
According to Taranatha and some of these 
ballads, Gopicandra was a ruler of Mrkula 
(now known as Meherkula, in Tippera 
District ) 

_ The authors of the Carydpadas were a 
hierarchy of Siddha poets, belonging to the 
Buddhist Sahajayana from about the 
middle of tenth century to the twelfth 
century A.D Some of them are Matsyen- 
dranatha, Goraksanatha, Jalandharipada 
or Hadipa, and Kahnapd. Of these, 
Goraksanatha had Mayanamati as his 
disciple, and Hadipa’s disciple was Gopi- 
candra. The ballads centre on the 
unwilling renunciation by Gopicandra of his 
kingdom and his two wives, Adina and 
Padina, during his youth at the request of 
his mother, Mayandmati, who could know 
by her yogic power that without sannydsa 
her son could not be saved from premature 
death. Thus, he had to leave home as a 
disciple of Hadipa, a guru of low caste. 
The Sahajayana referred to in the Caryā- 
padas is a form of mystic Buddhism, like 
Vajrayana, with the difference that in 
Vajrayana the ceremonials were emphasized, 
whereas in the other, ceremonials were 
dispensed with, though the goal of the two 
is the same, namely, mahdsukha. 

The Sahajayana sect of Buddhism is also 
attested by a copperplate inscription of 
A.D. 1220, found at Mainamati, which 
records a grant of land in favour of a 
Buddhist monastery, built in the city of 
Pattikera, by Ranavankamalla Harikāla- 
deva in the seventeenth year of his reigi. 
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This speaks: of a superior officer of the. 
royal groom as practising Sahajadharma at 
Pattikera. Pattikera ıs the name of the 
capital as well as of the kingdom. This 
name is mentioned in the Burmese chroni- 
cle, as well as ın the caption to a picture 
of the sixteen-armed Buddhist goddess, 
Cunda in a manuscmpt of Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita, copied in AD 1015. A 
modern Pargana extending up to Mainamati 
hill is known as Patikara or Paitkara. This 
helps us in identifving the place. There 
were matrimonial alhances between the 
royal family of Pattikera and that of 
Burma. The importance of Pattikera 
seems to have vanished after King Hari- 
kaladeva in the middle of the thirteenth 
century A.D. 


Discovery of Silver Coins 


During the last war, as many as 63 silver 
coins are reported to have been found in 
the mound on which was situated Ananda- 
raja’s palace in Mainamati One of the 
coins shows the legend Pattkerya, above 
a couchant humped bull on the obverse, 
and a trident, with the sun and the moon 
above, and a garland on the reverse. The 
Patikerya probably refers to the Pattikeraka 
Vihara of the Pala period, which ranked 
with such ancient Buddhist monasteries as 
Somapura, Vikramasila, Nalanda, Devi- 
kota, Jagaddala, and Vikramapuri. The 
present Anandaraja’s palace at Mainamati 
according to Sri T. N. Ramachandran,’ 
probably represents the Pattikera Vihara, 
and the coin under discussion was a 
symbolic issue of this, while the Buddhist 
kings of Candra dynasty were ruling in 
East Bengal. Sricandra appears to have 
reigned at the close of the tenth century or 
the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. 
Govindacandra, who is mentioned in the 
Tirumalai Rock inscription of Rajendra 

5B C Law Commembration Volume, II pp 
213-31. 
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Cola (A.D. 1025), appears ‘to have come 
after Sricandra. The Candra kingdom 
seems to have been destroyed by the inva- 
sion of Kalacuri Karna (A.D. 1041-70 ). 
We do not hear of the Candra kings any 
more after this. A group of bronze images 
of the Buddha in bhumisparsa-mudra was 
also found at this site. 

There are many mounds at Mainamati, of 
which following are some:, (1) Ananda- 
raja’s palace, where a large number of 
antiquities have been found ; (2 )-Rupban 
Kanya’s palace ; (3) Bhojaraja’s’ palace ; 
(4) ‘Itakhola; (5) Rupbanmura; (6) 
Kotbari ; (7) Salbanraja’s palace; (8) 
Hatigara ; (9) Balagazimura ; and (10) 
Chandimura. ` : 

Images both of the Brahmanical religion 
and of Buddhism have’ been fotind at 
Mainamati, In the former category, an 
image of Sūrya, of the Pala period, is an 
interesting discovery. It shows Danda, 
Pingala, and Chayadevi by the side of the 
solar deity, Besides this, images _ of 
Ganega, Haragauri, Jagaddhatri, and 
Vasudeva, and a number of images of the 
Buddha, in bhtimisparsa-mudra were dis- 
covered at Mainamati, as already referred to. 
Pa Expressive Plaques 

Above all, the terra-cotta plaques found 
there offer very interesting study at Maina- 
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mati, as at Paharpur and Mahasthan, in 
North Bengal, and at similar monuments at 
Pagan. -These plaques were used for 
decorating the outer walls. They show 
action, and were expressive of popular 
fancy, folk imagination,” and folk art. 
They drew upon-the daily life of the people, 
the flora, and the fauna for their themes. 
They depict the social and religious history 
of the time. Divine and semi-divine figures, 
composite animals, hybrids, gandharvas, 
kinnaras, kimpurusas, celestial musicians, 
uidyadharas and yaksas, men and women 
in various poses, warriors, archers, sages 
and ascetics, lions, wild boar, deer, and 
hamsas — all are found there. 

“Some terra-cotta plaques ‘show fighting 
scenes ; in one a fighter is seen with a 
dagger ; in some warriors are shown with 
shield and dagger ; in some others men are 
seen grappling with animals, with dagger 
in hand ; in a few they are shown running 
with a sword ‘in hand ; and in some they 
are represented as archers. Another set of 
plaques from Rupbanmura shows: (1) 
serpent couples intertwined in love around 
a lotus; (2) a duel between the natural 
enemies, the mongoose -and the serpent 
( ahi-nakula ); (3) frontal study of an 
elephant ; ‘( 4) the lion in a cave; (5) 
human figure ; and (6) a woman bearing 
a standard. 


The Position of Women 


in Ancient India 


R. C Mayumpar, M.A., Ph.D., F.AS. 


In 1952, the Inststute held a series of international symposia 
to discuss the position of women in the various countries of 
the world. The subject at the first sesston was the posttion 
of women m ancient India and was introduced by Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar, one of India’s leading historians. The 
present article is based on his address. 


the Vedic Age, is concerned, it is only 

possible to give a general picture of 
the position of women, as details are lack- 
ing. It appears that sons were distinctly 
preferred to daughters, but the daughters 
were neither neglected nor looked down 
upon, as is often supposed. They were 
educated and even attained high intellectual 
eminence. It is well known that many 
hymns, even of the Rg-Veda, were com- 
posed by women, like Visvavara, Ghosa, 
and Apala. Even in later ages, we hear 
of distinguished scholars, like Maitreyi, and 
Gargi who took a prominent part in the 
philosophical discussion at the court of King 
Janaka of Videha. 


S O far as the earliest period, namely, 


Freedom and Position of Respect 


Women were married late and enjoyed 
considerable freedom of choice in selecting 
their husbands. Mothers are even described 
in the Rg-Veda as decorating their 
daughters, so that they may win sweet- 
hearts at festive gatherings ( samanas ). 
There were very few restrictions about 
marriage. Only* father-daughter ° and 
brother-sister marriages were regarded, as 
incests. In the Satapatha Brahmana, how- 
ever, marriage with relations of «three ‘or 


four degrees is prohibited. But still at that 
time, when caste-restrictions were steadily 
being hardened, women enjoyed great free- 
dom in choosing their husbands. Thus, 
Sukanya, daughter of ‘the Ksatriya king, 
Saryata, married Cyavana, a Brahmana. 


The wife held a position of respect and 
authority in the home, and was regarded as 
the mistress ( samrajfi ) by other members 
of the family. It is interesting to note that 
implicit obedience to the husband is not 
included as part of her duty. She took 
active part not only in domestic affairs, but 
also in religious ceremonies. She parti- 
cipated with her husband in these cere- 
monies and performed them alone when the 
husband was absent. She was entitled to 
all sacraments like men. There was no 
purdah system at the time of the Rg-Veda, 
and women even took part in public 
assemblies. 


There was no excessive emphasis laid on 
physical chastity as in later days. Divorce 
was not unknown, and women could be 
married a second time in specific circum- 
stancés. The system of levirate was also 
a common practi¢e. It is also note- 
worthy that even occasional moral lapses of 
married women were condoned by society. 
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Unmarried daughters, like Ghosga and 
others, had the right to inheritance. 

The above picture is, however, not true 
of the later phase of Hindu society. A 
profound change took place during the long 
interval between the Vedic Age and the 

close of the so-called Hindu period. It is 
© sot possible here to trace the gradual stages 
of this change, but the net result may be 
`~ summed up as follows. 

Higher Education Denied 
_ Vedic studies were forbidden to women, 
and they were not even permitted to hear 
the recitation of the Vedas. They were 
practically denied all higher education. It 
is interesting to note that the ‘idea of 
a learned woman was inconceivable to 
Sankaracarya. While explaining the epithet 
‘ pandita’ applied to a girl in an Upanisad, 
the great scholar seriously argues’ that here 
‘ pandita’ can only mean skilled in house- 
hold management, for all higher learning is 
denied to women. Asahāya, a commenta- 
tor of Narada Samhita, also admits the 
inferior position of women on the ground 
that, as, they are not entitled to read the 
scriptures, they cannot possibly have any 
idgas of right or wrong which could only be 
derived from such a study. . 

As women did not study the Vedas, their 
particıpation in sacrifices became at first a 
mere formality, and was then forbidden 
altogether. For some time, they were 
allowed to perform the various sacraments 
without Vedic mantras. Later, even this 
was stopped, and it was argued that 
marriage in the case of women was equi- 
valent to their spanayana. It was 
admitted by the learned men of those days 
that women were, thus, reduced to the 
condition of Stdras. i 

Early Marriage 

The principal cause of this degradation 

was the introduction of early marriage of 
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girls due to the idea of physical chastity. 
As considerable emphasis was laid on this 
factor, it was thought dangerous to society 
if girls were not married at a very early 
age. Early marriage meant denial of 
higher education to girls and of the right to 
choose husbands or assert their rights as 
wives after marriage. The Mahābhārata 
prescribes a man of. thirty to marry a girl 
of ten, and a man of twenty-one, a girl of 
seven years. The point of emphasis was 


' that a girl was to be married a nagnikd. 


Normally, marriage was made obligatory, 
divorce and re-marriage were forbidden ; 
and even a single moral lapse on the part 
of a woman meant her utter ruin. The 
same idea is also responsible for the growth 
of the sañ rite. 


Views of Manu 


A very interesting picture of the position 
of the wife in a family is given in the Manu 
Smrti, and this may be regarded as not 
only true of the age, but also a model for 
the future. In spite of some honeyed 
phrases about the position of women, Manu 
looks upon the whole class of women as of 
the utmost depraved character (IX. 
14-17). For this reason, Manu prescribes 
that a woman must be always dependent ; 
on her father, in early life ; on her husband, 
when married ; and, later, on her son ; and 
she must always be well guarded, as other- 
wise she would go astray (IX. 5-7, 9). 
Manu prescribes implicit obedience to 
husband during life and faithfulness to him 
after death as the only duty of the wife. 
Even though the husband be destitute of 
virtue, or seeks pleasure elsewhere, the 
husband must be worshipped as god 
(V. 154). The wife is to be punished for 
showing disrespect even to a bad husband 
(IX: 78). The husband may discard the 
wife on various grounds ( IX. 72, 73, 80, 
81). But if, being superseded, she departs 
frbm heg husband’s house in anger, she is 
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to be punished by being confined or caned, 
any may be even cast off (IX. 83). The 
climax is reached when we are told that 
neither by sale nor by repudiation is a wife 
released from her husband ( IX. 46). Such 
was the conception of the duty of a wife. 
But the husband had no corresponding 
duty towards the wife. 
died, he could marry again ( V. 168). 
The position of wife, as laid down by 
Manu, gradually became the cherished ideal, 
and played a dominant ròle in shaping the 
life of women in ancient India. Thus there 
was a great deal of steady deterioration in 
woman’s position all along the time. 


Rights and Privileges 

But even in this period, a married woman 
had the special privilege of having exclusive 
rights over her srfidhana, which consisted 
of her means of subsistence (vrtit) or 
jewellery (abadhya). A man, however, 
could marry any number of wives but, 
then, he had to make proportionate com- 
pensation to, and provide adequate means 
of subsistence for, all the wives. As stated 
by Kautilya, women enjoyed the right to 
divorce and re-marriage. Though wedlocks 
of the four approved kinds, viz. brakma, 
daiva, prajapatya, and arsa could not be 
dissolved, other forms of marriage could be 
declared null and void, only when both the 
husband and the wife mutually consented 
to separate. Kautilya states: ‘If a 
husband either is of bad character, or 
is long gone abroad, or has become a traitor 
. to his king, or is likely to endanger the life 
of his wife, or, has fallen from his caste, or 
has lost virility, he may be abandoned by 
his wife’ ( IIT. 2). As regards re-marriage, 
a childless widow was expected to marry 
the brother next in age to her deceased 
husband or any of his relations, as may be 
thought proper by her father-in-law., She 
could, of course, marry any other person of 
her choice, but, in that case, she had to 
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lose whatever she had received from her 


father-in-law and her husband. 

It must, however, be pointed out that 
this new ideal was not the deliberate doing 
of any individual or class of persons. The 
idea of inherent inferiority of women seems 
to have been prevalent among different 
societies all over the world. Gradually, ; 
with the development of an ascetic view of 
life, the idea of women as an object of 


‘enjoyment and hence a source of moral 


depravity was prevalent in different societies 
from early days. Even the great Buddha 
held the view. The great poet Kalidasa, 
while expressing noble sentiments about the 
position of wife in the section, Aja-vilapa, 
says in the same book that a wife, after all, 
was the object of enjoyment alone ( Raghu- 
vamsa III. 67; XIV. 35). 


Great Traditions 


But the tradition of a great culture does 
not die. And, therefore, in ancient Indian 
literature, we also find liberal views about 
women expressed by authors ` such as 
Varahamihira. Sanskrit literature is replete 
with romantic descriptions of svayamvuaras 
of princesses. Sita and Draupadi both got 
their husbands in svayamvara. Savjtri, 
Sakuntala, and Damayanti had their wed- 
locks in the gandharva form of marriage. 
Indeed, Vatsyayana, whose Kama-Stira 
may be taken _to~depict a more or less 
genuine picture of contemporary society 
(circa) fifth century A.D.), prefers 
gandharva form of marriage to all others. 
Surely, none but a grown up girl could 
make love with a man. Thus, in practice, 
what we find does not always tally with the 
ideal set forth by the smrtik@ras. Thus, in 
the time of the Buddha, we find women 
saints who attained arahatship. Some of 
therh, like Mahapajapati Gotami, the 
Buddha’s aunt, ’ Tissa, Abhiriipananda, 
Mitta, and Sundari Nanda composed songs, 
which were later on compiled in the Theri- 
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Gatha. Women also played a prominent 
part in the spread of Jainism. Some of 
them became nuns and even attained 
kaivalya. Thus, we find the five daughters 
of King Cetaka of Videha, viz. Prabhavati, 
Padmavati, Mrgavati, Siva, and Cellana, 
_ married respectively: to Udayana of Sindhu- 
` Sauvira, King Dadhivihana of Campa, 
King Satanika of Kauśāmbī, King Canda 
Pradyota of Avanti, and King Bimbisara of 


Magadha, paved the way of Jaina influence. 


in their respective territories.. Candana, 
daughter -of Padmavati and Dadhivahana, 
, was the first Jaina nun. Later on, Mrga- 
vati also was permitted by Pradyota of 
Avanti, after the death of her husband, to 
become a nun, at the request of Mahavira. 

The high position of woman as mother is 
extolled in the saying ‘Janani janma- 
bhumisca svargadapi gariyast. Women, in 
ancient India, were also venerated for their 
beauty and other accomplishments, such as 
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The Institute observed the birth centenary 
of Sri Sarada Devi, the „Holy Mother, by 
holding two public meetings on the 6th and 
7th November. Both the meetings were 
well attended, and they were simple and yet 
impressive. The first session opened with 
the chanting of mangalacarana by Srimati 
Tara Chakravarti. Keeping the spirit of 
the celebrations in view, an interesting and 
instructive programme was arranged. The 
programme included speeches on the . 
contributions of great Indian women in- 
different periods of history. Srimati Chitrita 
Gupta spoke on ‘ Great Women of Ancient 
India ’, Srimati Sudha Sengupta on ‘ Great 
Women of Medieval India’, and Professor 
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skill in fine arts.. Ambapali was honoured 
as a stri-ratna by the Vaisali Assembly and 
granted five special privileges. No country 
in the world, except Athens, probably, has 
shown so much veneration for the courte- 
sans. Courtesans are described as profi- 
cient in all the sixty-four kalas in Vatsya- 
yana’s Kama-Siitra. We also hear of great 
women statesmen in ancient India. 
Nayanika, wife of Satavahana Krsna, and 
Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of Emperor 
Candra Gupta II and wife of Vakataka 
Rudrasena II acted as regents during 
minority of their, sons. Siiryamati and 
Didda are equally famous in the history of 
Kashmir. ; 

It must, however, be added that, in 
India, women adapted themselves mar- 
vellously to the new condition, and the result 
was the growth of a new type of selfless, 
hardy, enduring, and faithful wives and 
loving mothers.of high moral character. 


Belarani De on ‘ Sri Ramakrishna’s Women 
Devotees’. The meeting, which was 
presided over by Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, 
Principal, Lady Brabourne College, con- 
cluded with a song by Srimati Manju Gupta. 
At the concluding session, Srimati C. K. 
Handoo spoke on ‘ The Holy Mother: An 
Embodiment of Sacrifice and Service’, ’ 
Professor Santwana Dasgupta on ‘ The 
Holy Mother: The Ideal of Womanhood ’, 
and Dr. Roma Chaudhuri on ‘ The Holy 
Mother and the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement’. All the speakers who dwelt 
on the life and teachings of the Holy Mother 
pointed out how in her life the ideals of 
womanhood and motherhood, as also those 
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¿and the concluding song. 


' On the I6th November, 
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“of sacrifice and service, were synthesized. 


Srimati Asapurna Devi, a leading literary 
figure, presided over the meeting. Srimati 
Chhabi Bandopadhyaya sang mdirvandana 


~ 
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* * * 


the Institute 
accorded a welcome to Mr. Stephen 
Spender, the English poet and critic and 
co-editor of Encounter. The poet gave an 
illuminating talk on ‘ Poetry and Politics 
in the Thirties’. The meeting was presided 
over by Principal P. K. Guha. The poet, 
in the -course of his speech, sounded a 
note of warning to modern poets, especially 
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of Asia, against writing poetry for the 
‘cause’, for use in politics by stupid 
politicians, and asked them to wnte for the 
individual and for man. Referring to 
the poetry-movement of the thirties, 
Mr. Spender said that the literary situation 
gave rise to a real movement which was not 
specifically political, though somewhat 
stimulated by political movements. Auden, 
Lewis, and the speaker himself thought that 
there should be a new kind of poetry which 
would discuss problems of modern life and 
other similar human problems which had 
nothing to do with politics, but more, rather, 
to do with science or psycho-analysis. 


December 4 
Speaker: 


President: 


December Io 


ee 


December Lectures 
At 5.30 p.m. 


Some Aspects of Life in the U.S.S.R. 
Professor B. C. Guha, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Saila Kumar Mukherjee, LL.B. 
Speaker, West Bengal Legislative Assembly 


Tbe Human Rights Day i 
Professor Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, M.A,, B.L. 
Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., MLC. 


Head of the Rimaknihnevekananda: Centre, New York 
Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 


Speaker : 
President: 
2 December II The Spirit of the Upanisads 
* Speaker: Swami Nikhilananda 
President: 
December 18 Impressions of New China 
Speaker: Saila Kumar Mukherjee, LL.B. 
President: Atul Chandra Gupta,*M.A., B.L. 
Decembes 24 The Christ We Adore * 
Speaker: Swami Ranganathananda a. 
Head of the Ramakrishna Mission, New Dolhi 
President: J. K. Biswas, M.A. 


